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tions of higher education setting forth the progress, needs and 
recommendations to the Board. 
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PREFACE 



This report covers the activities of the North Carolina Board of 
Higher Education and higher education in general during the period 
January 1, 1967, through December 31, 1968. The primary effort of the 
Board during these two years has been, in cooperation with the colleges 
and universities, the development of a long-range plan for higher 
education in North Carolina, The development of this plan is fully 
reported in another Board of Higher Education publication. Planning 
for Higher Education in North Carolina , November 1968 (497 pages). 

The details of the plan and of the 74 studies upon which the plan is 
based are not included in this report; only the recommendations and 
other significant information in reference to the long-range plan 
are included. Other activities of the Board are fully covered, 
however, and it is hoped the publication will serve as a valuable 
reference document concerning higher education, 

Cameron P, West 

Director of Higher Education 
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CHAPTER I 



HIGHER EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The North Carolina Constitution (1868) affirms that the privilege 
of education is the citizens' birthright and sets forth the state's 
obligation to maintain that right and encourage its fulfillment. The 
colleges and universities are an important part of the educational 
spectrum in North Carolina which begins in the elementary schools and 
extends through graduate and professional education. 

The 71 public and private institutions of higher education* in 
North Carolina, more than In any other state in the South except Texas, 
differ greatly in sponsorship, organizational structure, size of 
enrollment and degree offerings. There are 29 public institutions, 
consisting of 16 senior colleges and universities and 13 community 
colleges. The 42 private and church-related institutions include 
28 senior colleges and universities and 14 junior colleges. There 
are in addition three Bible colleges and a theological seminary. 

These institutions in fall 1968 enrolled a total of 126,839 
students**, and ranged in size from 51 students at Vardell Hall, a 
private junior college, to 16,233 at the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, which opened its doors in 1795 as the nation's first 
state-supported university, 

*See Appendix G for a list of the institutions with names of chief 
administrative officers and enrollments, 

**Includes 7,170 students enrolled in college parallel curricula in 
public community colleges. Excludes 19,739 students enrolled in 
vocational and technical curricula of technical institutes and community 
colleges. 



NORTH CAROLINA 
FALL 1968 




PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

#SINIOR COLLEGES 

1 Appolochian Stott Univtrsity 

2 Asheville-Biltmort Colitgt 

3 Eost Corolino Univtrsity 

4 *Elizobtth City Stott Colitgt 

5 *FoytHtvillt Stott Colitgt 

6 *Norlh Corolino Agriculturol ond Ttchnicol Stott 

7 * North Corolino Colitgt ot Durhom 

8 North Corolino School of tht Arts 

9 North Corolino Stott Univtrsity ot Koltigh 

10 Ptmbrokt Stott Colitgt 

11 Univtrsity of North Corolino ot ChoptI Hill 

12 Univtrsity of North Corolino ot Chorlottt 

13 University of North Corolino ot Grttnsboro 

14 Westtrn Corolino Univtrsity 

15 Wilmington Colitgt 

16 *Winston-Solem Stott Colitgt 

COMMUNITY COLLIGIS 

17 Ctntrol Piedmont Community Colitgt 

18 Colitgt of tht Albtmorit 



19 Dovidson County Community Colitgt 

20 Gaston Colitgt 

21 liothtrmol Community Colitgt 

22 Ltnoir County Community Colitgt 

23 Kockinghom Community Colitgt 

24 Sondhills Community Colitgt 

25 Southtosttrn Community Colitgt 

26 Surry Community Colitgt 

27 Woynt Community Colitgt 

28 Wtsttrn Pitdmont Community Colitgt 

29 Wilkts Community Colitgt 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

A SENIOR COLLEGES 

30 Atlontic Christion Colitgt 

31 *8arbtr-Scotio Colitgt 

32 Btimont Abbty Colitgt 

33 *8tnnttt Colitgt 

34 Compbtll Colitgt 

35 Cotowba Colitgt 

36 Dovidson Colitgt 

37 Dukt Univtrsity 



38 Elon Colitgt 

39 Grttnsboro Colitgt 

40 Guilford Colitgt 

41 High Point Colitgt 

42 ‘Johnson C. Smith Univtrsity 

43 Ltnoir Rhynt Colitgt 

44 ‘Livingsfont Colitgt 

45 Mors Hill Colitgt 

46 Mtrtdifh Colitgt 

47 Mtfhodisf Colitgt 

48 North Corolino Wtsityan Colitgt 

49 Pftifftr Colitgt 

50 Quttns Colitgt 

51 Socrtd Htort Colitgt 

52 St. Andrtws Prtsbyftrian Colitgt 

53 ‘Saint Augustint's Colitgt 

54 Soltm Colitgt 

55 ‘Show Univtrsity 

56 Woke Forest Univtrsity 

57 Worrtn Wilson Colitgt 

A JUNIOR COUEGES 

58 Brtvord Colitgt 

59 Chowon Colitgt 



60 Gordntr<Wtbb Junior Colitgt 

61 ‘Kittrtll Colitgt 

62 Ltts-McKat Colitgt 

63 Louisburg Colitgt 

64 Mitchell Colitgt 

65 Montrtat*Anderson Colitgt 

66 Mount Olive Junior Colitgt 

67 Poact Colitgt 

61 St. Mory's Junior Colitgt 

69 Southwood Colitgt 

70 Vordtil Holl 

71 Wingoft Colitgt 

■ THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

72 Southtosttrn Boptist Thtologicol Stm 

L 1 RULE COLLEGES 

73 John Wtsity Bible Colitgt 

74 Pitdmont Bible Colitgt 

75 Southern Pilgrim Colitgt 



‘ Attended prtdominontly by Ntgrots 





*Thtologicol Stminory 
Libit Colitgts 



TOTAL 7! 

1 

3 



TOTAL 4 




TABLE I 



NUMBER OF DEGREES CONFERRED BY NORTH CAROLINA PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BY INSTITUTION, 1966-67 AND 1967-68 





Bachelor * s 


1st Professional 


Master ’s 


Doctor ’ s 


Institution 


1966-67 1967-68 % Change 


1966-67 1967-68 7, Change 


1966-67 1967-68 7, Change 


1966-67 1967-68 7, Change 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



N.C, State University 


1,245 


1,339 


7.67. 


- 


_ 


_ 


357 


390 


9.27. 


123 


102 


-17,17. 


UNC-Chapel Hill 


2,009 


2,138 


6.4 


254 


249 


-2.07. 


820 


897 


9.4 


155 


213 


37,4 


UNC-Charlotte 


116 


189 


62.9 


_ 


_ 




_ 


_ 










UNC-Greensboro 


634 


711 


12.1 


- 


_ 


_ 


185 


198 


7.0 


2 


2 




Appalachian 


612 


753 


23.0 


. 


_ 




357 


389 


9.0 








Ashevil le-Biltmore 


54 


73 


35.2 


• 






_ 












East Carolina 


1,141 


1,209 


6.0 


1 


_ 


_ 


218 


271 


24.3 








Elizabeth City 


158 


196 


24.0 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 










Fayetteville 


138 


124 


-10.2 


_ 


• 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 








N.C. A and T 


254 


445 


75.2 


_ 


_ 




79 


83 


5,1 








N.C, College 


322 


376 


16.8 


6 


7 


16.7 


128 


82 


-35.9 


_ 






N.C. School cf Arts 


2 


8 


300.0 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 












Pembroke 


195 


225 


15.4 






_ 














Western Carolina 


414 


577 


39.4 


- 


_ 


_ 


109 


153 


40.4 








Wilmington 


158 


148 


-6.3 


_ 


_ 


_ 




_ 










Winston-Salem 


155 


207 


33.5 


_ 




_ 


_ 












PUBLIC TOTAL 


7,607 


8,718 


14.6 


Tti 


2^ 


-1.9 


2,253 


2,463 


9.3 


280 


317 


13.2 


PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


























Atlantic Christian 


298 


333 


11.7 




_ 
















Barber-Scot ia 


53 


76 


43.4 




_ 
















Belmont Abbey 


118 


128 


8.5 








_ 












Bennett 


104 


113 


8.6 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 












Campbell 


362 


442 


22.1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 












Catawba 


150 


170 


13.3 


_ 




_ 


_ 












Davidson 


227 


237 


4.4 




_ 




_ 












Duke 


842 


955 


13.4 


251 


249 


-0.8 


297 


290 


-2.4 


158 


181 


14.6 


El on 


167 


239 


43.1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 










Greensboro 


102 


102 


_ 


_ 




_ 














Guilford 


223 


284 


27.4 


_ 




_ 


2 












High Point 


216 


224 


3.7 


_ 


_ 


_ 














J.C. Smith 


160 


156 


-2.5 


_ 


5 


_ 


_ 












Lenoir Rhyne 


299 


291 


-2.7 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 










Livingstone 


149 


117 


21.5 


7 


_ 


_ 


_ 


1 


_ 








Mars Hill 


236 


255 


8.0 


_ 


_ 
















Meredith 


173 


184 


6 .4 


_ 


_ 
















Methodist 


86 


130 


51.2 


_ 


















N.C. Wesleyan 


81 


93 


14.8 


_ 


_ 


_ 














Pfeiffer 


135 


146 


8.1 


_ 


_ 


_ 














Queens 


137 


148 


8.0 


_ 


_ 
















Sacred Heart 


- 


_ 


_ 




















St. Andrews 


158 


178 


12.6 


_ 


_ 
















St. Augustine's 


117 


114 


-2.6 


_ 


_ 


_ 














Salem 


95 


88 


-7.4 


_ 


_ 


_ 














Shaw 


100 


117 


17.0 


_ 


_ 


_ 














Wake Forest 


464 


494 


6.5 


120 


115 


-4.2 


51 


61 


19.6 
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Warren Wilson 


• 


_ 


_ 


_ 


















PRIVATE TOTAL 


5,252 


5,814 


10.7 


Its 


3^ 


-2.4 


350 


352 


0.6 






18.4 


GRAND TOTAL 


12,859 


14,532 


13.0 


639 


625 


-2.2 


2,603 


2,815 


8.1 


438 


504 


15.1 
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As recently as 1958, students were enrolled in North Carolina's 
public and private institutions of higher education in about equal 
proportions. By fall 1968 the percentage distribution of students had 
changed to 62 percent (79,076) in the public and 38 percent (47,763) in the 
private institutions, a shift of about one percent each year in the ten- 
year period. This shift does not represent enrollment decreases in the 
private institutions in the decade, but it does reflect a much faster 
rate of growth in the public ones. 

The 27 two-year colleges (14 private and 13 public) offer associate 
degrees in technical, terminal, and college parallel programs. Thirty- 
four senior colleges (26 private and eight public) offer programs now 
extending only through the bachelor's degree. Five public institutions 
(four regional universities and one college) offer bachelor's and 
master's degrees. Five universities (two private universities and 
three campuses of the University of North Carolina) offer bachelor's, 
master's, doctor' s, and, in most instances, professional degrees. 

Degree programs offered by the institutions cover the major areas 
of knowledge. In 1967 the 44 senior public and private institutions, 
for example, offered bachelor's degree programs in over 160 subject 
areas ranging from accounting to zoology. Ten institutions offered 
master's degrees in 170 subject areas; seven institutions offered doctor's 
degrees in 80 subject areas; and seven institutions offered first 
professional degrees in 18 areas. For a few degree programs of high 
cost but moderate enrollment demand the State sends students to selected 
out-of-state institutions through cooperative arrangements administered 
by the Southern Regional Education Board. 
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I. THE PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The structure of public education in North Carolina is based on five 
levels of instruction. The foundation consists of 2,097 elementary and 
junior and senior high schools with responsibility for grades one through 
twelve. These schools enrolled a total of 1,195,583 pupils in fall 1968. 

The high schools graduated 62,592 students in spring 1968. The responsibility 



Figure 2. Structure of Public Education 
in North Carolina 




of providing and managing the 
uniform system of public 
schools is that of the General 
Assembly, the State Board of 
Education, and the State 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The 157 
individual school administrative 
units throughout the State are 
govemed by local school boards, 
either appointed by the General 
Assembly or elected locally. 

The remaining four levels 
of the structure are made up 



of institutions beyond the high school: community colleges and technical 

institutes, senior colleges, regional universities, and the University of 
North Carolina. The principal focus of this report is on the senior colleges 
and universities. 

Community colleges and technical institutes . The 1957 General Assembly 
enacted a Community College Act which related community colleges to the 




In thousands 



Figure 3. College Enrollment Trend in North Carolina, 1900-1968, and 
Projections, 1969-1975 





Year 
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Board of Higher Education but limited state support to college parallel 
programs and technical programs of college grade. Between 1957 and 1963, 
three pre-existing municipal junior colleges (Asheville-Biltmore , Charlotte, 
and Wilmington) and two new community colleges (College of the Albemarle 
and Gaston College) operated under the provisions of that Act. 

The 1957 General Assembly also established a system of industrial 
education centers (vocational and technical) under the State Board of 
Education. By 1963 there were 20 industrial education centers, and the 
need to add general education curricula in those institutions was 
becoming apparent. 

In order to provide for the optimum development of post-high school 
programs below the baccalaureate level, and to bring together two separate 
systems which in many ways were becoming more and more alike, the 1963 
General Assembly (following the recommendation of the 1962 Report of the 
Governor* s Commission on Education 'Beyond the High School ) combined the 
previous community college system and industrial education center system 
into a new community college system. The new community college system, 
with comprehensive vocational, technical, adult, and college parallel 
programs, was made a responsibility of the State Board of Education 
operating through a new State Department of Community Colleges. 

The community college system in North Carolina now consists of 50 
institutions--37 technical institutes and 13 community colleges. 

Technical institutes offer adult education, vocational, and trade programs 
of up to a year’s length, plus one- and two-year technical programs, 
with certificates and diplomas appropriate to each. They also offer 
college preparatory programs for those whose high school preparation 
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Figure 4. Number and Percent Increase in Total College Enrollment (Public and 
Private), 1964 to 1968 
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has not enabled them to meet minimum college admissions standards. 

Community colleges, in addition to offering programs comparable to 
those available in technical institutes, also offer two-year college 
parallel curricula in the arts and sciences leading to the associate 
degree. In the fall of 1968 these institutions enrolled a total of 
26,910 students--?, 170 in college parallel programs, 12,832 in technical, 

and 6,908 in vocational programs. 

Each community college and technical institute has a 12-member 
board of trustees, eight chosen by local boards of education and 
county commissioners, and four appointed by the Governor. The State 
Board of Education, however, serves as a single coordinating agency and 
maintains extensive control over the community college system through 
approval of sites, buildings, building plans, budgets, and the 
selection of chief administrators. It also established and maintains 
standards for professional personnel, curricula, admissions, and 
graduation; and regulates tuition and special fees, accounting procedures, 
and the awarding of diplomas and degrees. The State Board of Education 
is assisted by a 123 -member Community College Advisory Council which 
inciddes two representatives from the State Board of Higher Education 
and 11 representatives of senior colleges and universities. 

Senior colleges . There are eight public institutions which now 
offer programs leading only to the baccalaureate degree. Excluding the 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte (discussed below), each of 
the seven other institutions offering programs only at this level is 
governed by a 12-member board of trustees appointed by the Governor 




for overlapping eight year terms. These seven institutions are: 

Pembroke State College, created originally as a school for Lumbee 
Indians but no longer restrictive in its enrollment policies; Elizabeth 
City State College, Fayetteville State College, and Winston-Salem State 
College, general purpose institutions attended predominantly by Negro 
students; Asheville-Biltmore College and Wilmington College, former 
community colleges converted to senior colleges by the 1963 General 
Assembly; and the North Carolina School of the Arts, created by the 
1963 General Assembly as a special purpose institution enrolling students 
from junior high school through college. 

Five of the seven colleges listed above may not, by statute, provide 
programs beyond the bachelor's degree. Two (Asheville-Biltmore and 
Wilmington), in addition to undergraduate instruction, may also provide 
such graduate or professional programs at the master's degree level as 
shall be approved by the North Carolina Board of Higher Education, but 
they do not offer such programs at this time. College enrollment in 
these seven institutions in fall 1968 totaled 7,323 students, 11 percent 
of the enrollment in the public senior institutions. 

Regional universities . There are five public institutions which 
offer programs through the master's degree level. These are Appalachian 
State University, East Carolina University, North Carolina Agricultural 
and Technical State University, North Carolina College at Durham, and 
Western Carolina University. 

Four of these institutions were designated by the 1967 General Assembly 
as regional universities. Under the statutes the primary purpose of each 
regional university is the preparation of young men and women as teachers. 
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supervisors, and administrators for the public schools of North Carolina, 
including preparation for the master's degree. They may also offer 
instruction in the liberal arts and sciences, including preparation 
for the master's degree, and conduct research that will increase their 
abilities to carry out and enlarge their stated responsibilities as 
approved by the Board of Higher Education. Other institutions that for 
at least 10 years have been authorized to grant the master's degree may 
under the statute apply to the Board of Higher Education requesting 
redesignation as regional universities subject to the final approval of 
the General Assembly. 

The law provides that "not later than July 1, 1972, the State Board 
of Higher Education. . .shall study the effectiveness of the regional 
universities and their proper future role and status in the State system 
of public higher education, and shall make a report to the General 
Assembly setting forth its findings and recommendations on that subject. 
The study shall include, but not be limited to, consideration of the 
continuation of the existing arrangements, the establishment of a single 
board of trustees for all regional universities, and the conversion of 
one or more of the regional universities into campuses of the University 
of North Carolina." 

Most of these institutions initially had as their primary purpose 
the education of teachers for the schools. They have progressed through 
several stages of development to become general purpose in their academic 
programs. 

Each of these five institutions is governed by a 12-member board 
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of trustees appointed by the Governor for overlapping eight year terms. 
Enrollment in these institutions totaled 26,034 in fall 1968, 37 percent 
of the enrollment in the public senior institutions. 

Consolidated University of North Carolina . The Consolidated 
University of North Carolina was created in 1931 by combining three 
institutions (the University of North Carolina, North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Engineering, and North Carolina College for Women) 
into one administrative unit with three campuses under one governing 
board of trustees. Charlotte College, a former community college which 
was converted to a senior college by the 1963 General Assembly, became 
the fourth campus of the University of North Carolina on July 1, 1965, 
following authorization by the 1965 General Assembly. 

Total enrollment of the University (North Carolina State University, 
UNC-Chapel Hill, UNC-Charlotte, and UNC-Greensboro) in fall 1968 was 
36,437 or 52 percent of the enrollment in the public senior institutions. 

The 1963 General Assembly stipulated that authority to offer doctoral 
programs be restricted to the University of North Carolina and established 
procedures whereby additional campuses might be added to the University. 
Three units of the University offer programs at the doctor's level. The 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte is working toward full university 
status, but no programs beyond the bachelor's degree are offered at 
this time. 

Policy for the University is determined by a Board of Trustees of 
100 legislatively-elected members and several ex officio and honorary 
members. The membership must include at least ten women at all times. 




TABLE II 



GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF COLLEGE ENROLLMENT* 
IN NORTH CAROLINA, FALL 1968 





Public Institutions 


Private Institutions 


All Institutions 


Characteristics 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Jr. & Sr. Institutions 


2-Yr. Institutions 


7,170** 


9.17o 


9,143 


l9.17o 


16,313 


12.97, 


Sr. Institutions 


71,906*** 


90.9 


38,620**** 


80.9 


110,526 


87*1 


Sex 


Men 


47,253 


59.8 


26,676 


55.9 


73,929 


58.3 


Women 


31,823 


40.2 


21,087 


44.1 


52.910 


41.7 


Full-Time & Part-Time 


Full-Time 


64,722 


81.8 


45,538 


95.3 


110,260 


86.9 


Part-Time 


14,354 


18.2 


2,225 


4.7 


16,579 


13.1 


Residence Status 


In-State 


63,328 


80.1 


25,846 


54.1 


89,174 


70.3 


Out -of -State 


15,748 


19.9 


21,917 


45.9 


37,665 


29.7 


Level of Instruction 


Freshman 


24,057 


30.4 


16,146 


33.8 


40,203 


31.7 


Sophomore 


15,878 


20.1 


11,771 


24.7 


27,649 


21.8 


Junior 


12,881 


16.3 


7,362 


15.4 


20,243 


16.0 


Sr. & 5th Year 


12,250 


15.5 


7,029 


14.7 


19,279 


15.2 


Snecial & Unclassified 3,349 


4.2 


1,868 


3.9 


5,217 


4.1 


Total Undergrad. 


68,415 


86.5 


44,176 


92.5 


112,591 


88.8 


First Professional 


1,076 


1.4 


1,841 


3.8 


2,917 


2.3 


Graduate 


9,585 


12.1 


1,746 


3.7 


11,331 


8.9 


GRAND TOTAL 


79,076 


100.0 


47,763 


100.0 


126,839 


lO'J.O 



*Resident-credit enrollment only. This excludes students in extension, correspondence, 
adult education, auditors, short courses, and students enrolled for individual lessons 
only. 

**College parallel programs only. 

***Including military centers. 

****including theological seminary and Bible colleges. 



Each General Assembly elects 25 trustees for eight year terms. The 
Governor serves as chairman, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is a member ^ officio , and all former governors serve 
as honorary members for life. The Board of Trustees works through a 
15-member executive committee empowered to develop policies and a 
number of standing committees with specific responsibilities. In 
November 1966 the Commission on the Study of the Board of Trustees 
of the University of North Carolina , which was authorized by the 
1965 General Assembly and of which former Governor Luther Hodges was 
chairman, recommended that the University Board of Trustees be 
progressively reduced to 24 members. The study, which included a 
number of other recommendations, was submitted to the Governor for 
transmission to the 1967 General Assembly. The 1967 General Assembly 
did not act upon the Commission's recommendations and no change was 
made in the membership of the Board, 

II. STATE AGENCIES 

Much of the control and many of the decisions concerning the 
development of public higher education in North Carolina are inherent 
in the state's budget-making process. Biennially each state agency 
and each public senior college and university, after hearings before 
the Advisory Budget Commission, submits its budget request to the 
Governor, as Director of the Budget, 

The Advisory Budget Commission has six members: the chairmen of 

the House and Senate committees on Appropriations and Finance, plus two 
citizens appointed by the Governor for indefinite terms. Review and 
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analysis of budget requests (operations and capital improvements) are 
responsibilities of this Commission, which may recommend increases, 
decreases, or deletions. For final action, the recommended budgets of 
educational institutions, incorporated with those of all other state 
agencies, are submitted to the General Assembly by the Advisory Budget 
Commission and the Governor, with the Governor's budget message. North 
Carolina is the only state in the nation in which the Governor does not 
have the power of veto; hence legislative action on budgetary and all 
other matters is final. 

The Advisory Budget Commission also has other responsibilities 
related to institutions of higher education as well as to other state 
agencies. For example, the Commission, as the Board of Awards, must 
approve all contracts to purchase goods valued at more than $1,500. It 
also acts on the reallocation of funds among projects approved by the 
Legislature, and between sessions of the General Assembly may approve 
other expenditures. 

The Department of Administration provides staff assistance to the 
Advisory Budget Commission and is the Governor's secretariat (Budget, 
Property Control, Purchase and Contract, General Services, etc.). 
Transfers among line items in institutional budgets may be made only 
with the approval of the Department of Administration. 

There are also a number of other state agencies which have governing 
or line relationships to the educational institutions, or which have 
coordinating, advisory, or staff functions concerning them. For example, 
the responsibility for the approval of land purchases and for emergency 
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appropriations from the Contingency and Emergency Fund between sessions 
of the General Assembly rests with the Council of State, The setting 
of terms of employment and compensation of those employees who are subject 
to the provisions of the State Personnel Act are functions of the State 
Personnel Department. In addition to its responsibilities with reference 
to the community college system, the State Board of Education, through 
the State Department of Public Instruction, evaluates and approves 
professional and academic teacher education programs in the public and 
private colleges and universities. 

Eight programs of financial aid to college students, funded in 
whole or in part by state appropriations, are administered by five 
different state agencies: The State Department of Public Instruction 

(prospective teacher scholarship-loan programs, training of teachers of 
mentally retarded children, and scholarships to physically handicapped 
students), the North Carolina Department of Veteran Affairs (scholarships 
to children of deceased or disabled war veterans), the North Carolina 
Medical Care Commission (scholarships to medical and paramedical students), 
the State Department of Mental Health (scholarships to students in 
certain mental health fields), and the State Board of Higher Education 
(the College Work-Study Program), and the State Education Assistance 
Authority (low-interest guaranteed student loan program). 

There are a number of federal programs in higher education which 
must be administered at the State level. In North Carolina the adminis- 
tration of these programs is the responsibility of several different 
agencies. The Board of Higher Education, by Executive Order of the 




Governor, administers 1) Community Service and Continuing Education 
Programs authorized under Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965; 
and 2) the program of the State Education Assistance Authority, the 
state agency which insures student loans under Title IV-B of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

The State Technical Services Program is administered by the 
Department of Administration with the operational assistance of North 
Carolina State University. Certain programs (undergraduate academic 
facilities construction grants, equipment and minor renovation grants, 
and comprehensive facilities planning funds) of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963 are administered by the North Carolina Commission 
on Higher Education Facilities. Public and private two-year and senior 
colleges and universities are eligible to participate in all of the 
above-named federal programs. In addition to federal programs which 
must be administered at the state level, there are numerous other 
federal programs in which relationships between the institutions and 
federal agencies are bilateral, not involving state agencies. 

Legal responsibility to "plan and promote the development of a 
sound, vigorous, progressive, and coordinated system of higher education 
in North Carolina" rests with the Board of Higher Education. The Board 
of Higher Education Act was enacted by the 1955 General Assembly, and 
was amended by the 1957, 1959, and 1965 General Assemblies. The Board 
now consists of 15 members, nine appointed by the Governor for six year 
terms and six trustees of public senior institutions appointed for two 



year terms. 
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As mentioned above, the Governor in 1965 designated the Board of 
Higher Education as the State agency to administer two federal programs 
in higher education. It also administers the student contract program 
of the Southern Regional Education Board. Further, the Board administers 
funds appropriated to it by the 1967 General Assembly, on the recommendation 
of the Advisory Budget Commission, for special financial assistance to 
the public Negro colleges, for the College Work-Study Program, and for 
the establishment of offices of institutional research in all public 
senior colleges and universities. 

In addition to the functions enumerated above, the Board of Higher 
Education acts on proposals for new degree programs in public senior 
institutions, licenses private colleges to grant degrees, carries out 
statewide studies and research in higher education, and serves as a 
major clearinghouse of information on higher education,, Despite these 
administrative and statutory responsibilities, the Board’s role is 
essentially advisory. It has responsibility to advise the Governor, 
the General Assembly, and the colleges and universities on matters 
related to higher education. 

The public schools and institutions of higher education are related 
in a variety of ways at the state level. The Governor, for example, is 
chairman of the University Board of Trustees; he also appoints some or 
all of the members of boards of trustees of the community colleges, the 
State Board of Education, the senior colleges, and the Board of Higher 
Education. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Lieutenant 
Governor, and the State Treasurer are members c£ the State Board of 
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Education, The law provides that the Board of Higher Education have a 
member who is also a member of the State Board of Education; and, as 
pointed out earlier, two representatives of the Board of Higher Education 
are members of the 123-member Community College Advisory Council of the 
State Board of Education, 

The 1967 enabling legislation that made possible the state's 
membership in the Education Commission of the States, which is concerned 
with all of education, also provided for the establishment of the North 
Carolina Education Council, The Council has not been appointed. If it 
were appointed, membership would consist of the Governor and four to 
nine members appointed by the Governor, two members of the General Assembly 
selected by the respective houses; and as ^ officio members, the chairmen 
of the State Board of Education and the Board of Higher Education, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Director of Higher 
Education, This Council if appointed would provide for the first time 
a statutory mechanism for bringing together those with responsibilities 
relating to all segments of public education in North Carolina, 




CHAPTER II 



THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

By Joint Resolution the 1953 General Assembly created a Commission 
on Higher Education to study the "role and function of each of the State's 
institutions" and instructed the Commission to report its findings and 
recommendations to the 1955 General Assembly. The Commission's first 
recommendation was that a State Board of Higher Education be created. 

Its other recommendations related to the duties and responsibilities of 
the proposed Board. Acting upon the Commission's recommendations, the 
1955 General Assembly created by statute the North Carolina Board of 
Higher Education as a planning and coordinating agency, not a governing 
board. The intended result of the Board's efforts is to assist in 
bringing about the best higher education in the State with the resources 
available. 

D. Hiden Ramsey of Asheville served as the Board's first chairman 
(1955-59). He was succeeded by L. P. McLendon of Greensboro (1959-63), 
Oliver C. Carmichael of Asheville (1963-64), William A. Dees, Jr., of 
Goldsboro (1964-65), and Watts Hill, Jr., of Durham (July 1965 to present). 
There have been four directors: J. Harris Purks (1956-61), William C. 

Archie (1961-65), Howard R. Boozer (September 1965-November 1968), and 
Cameron P. West (December 1968 to present). 

Throughout the years since its creation, the North Carolina Board of 
Higher Education, in attempting to carry out its statutory mandate, has 
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given attention to a number of activities important to higher education in 
the State and important to the development of a State "system" of higher 
education. For example, through 1966 (prior to the period covered by 
this biennial report), the Board’s activities concerned, among many things, 
the defining of functions of public senior colleges, the creation of a 
community college system, coordination of off-campus services, the 
improvement of teacher education, uniform admissions testing, year-round 
operation of colleges, closed-circuit television for instruction, student 
aid, computer usage and computer science curricula, transfer students, 

Negro higher education, the administration of several federal programs, 
and numerous other matters. 

I. PURPOSE AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
From the date of its creation the purpose of the Board has been 
"to plan and promote the development of a sound, vigorous, progressive, 
and coordinated system of higher education in the State of North Carolina." 

To carry out its purpose, the Board is legally charged with a number 
of responsibilities, the primary ones being "to plan and coordinate the 
major educational functions and activities of higher education in the 
State. " 

Other responsibilities, legal and delegated, include 
1) Seeking the "cooperation of all of the institutions of higher 
education and of the other educational agencies in planning a system of 
higher education that will serve all the higher educational needs of the 
State and that will encourage a high standard of excellence in all 
institutions composing the system, each operating under the direction of 
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its own board of trustees in the performance of functions assigned 
to it." 

2) Reducing unnecessary program duplication by allotting major 
functions and activities of and determining types of degrees to be 
awarded by each of the public institutions of higher education (excluding 
community colleges). 

3) Identifying problems and unmet higher education needs of the 
State and initiating efforts to alleviate them. 

4) Developing uniform information reporting practices by insti- 
tutions. 

5) Serving as a clearinghouse for the collection and dissemination 

of educational information and statistics through such means as conferences, 
committee activities, and publications (newsletters, research reports, 
special reports, and news releases). 

6) Advising the General Assembly, the Governor, the Advisory Budget 
Commission, and the institutions on policies and problems of higher education. 

7) Reviewing institutional budget requests to determine whether they 
are consistent with the primary purposes of each institution and with the 
functions and activities allocated to the institution by statute or by 
the Board. 

8) Licensing all new degree -granting institutions of higher education, 
except community colleges. 

9) Serving as a spokesman for higher education as a whole. 

10) Providing a forum for the discussion of higher education problems. 

11) Assessing and aiding in the evaluation of institutions and 
of academic programs as requested. 
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12) Administering federal, regional, and state programs and special 

projects and activities pertaining to higher education requiring statewide 
coordination# 



13) Maintaining liaison and communication with a variety of 
organizations and agencies having an interest in higher education. 

Article 16 of the General Statutes as revised by the 1965 General 
Assembly, the law under which the State Board of Higher Education operates 
is reprinted in this report. See Appendix B, 



II . ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD 



The General Statutes stipulate that the Board shall consist of 15 
members, one of whom shall be a member of the State Board of Education 
to be appointed by the Governor, eight appointed by the Governor to 
represent the public at large, two selected by the Board of Trustees of 
the Ifeiversity from its membership, and four of whom shall be members of 
boards of trustees from four senior colleges (the Governor shall specify 
the colleges to be represented in rotation). The nine members appointed 



by the Governor shall serve for overlapping terms of six years and the 
six members who are trustees of institutions shall serve for terns of 



two years. 

— following nine members of the Board 

expired on June 30, 1967: 



Martin L. Brooks, M.D., Pembroke 

S# £• Duncan, Salisbury 

W, C. Harris, Jr., Raleigh 

Mrs. Harry P, Horton, Pittsboro 

John S. Stewart, Durham- 

Lindsay C. Warren, Jr., Goldsboro 

James L. Whitfield, Raleigh 

E. J. Whitmire, Franklin 

Mrs. George D. Wilson, Fayetteville 
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The following three members of the Board were reappointed by 
Governor Moore for six-year terms, effective July 1, 1967: S, E, 

Duncan, Mrs. Harry P. Horton, and Lindsay C. Warren, Jr. 

Mrs. George D. Wilson and W. C. Harris, Jr., were redesignated by 
the Board of Trustees of the University of North Carolina as members of 
the Board of Higher Education for a cecond two-year term, beginning 
July 1, 1967. 

Four new members began two-year terms on the Board on July 1, 1967. 
They were designated by the boards of trustees of the institutions 
indicated, and are as follows: Addison Hewlett, Jr., Wilmington 

(Wilmington College); William B. Rankin, Lincolnton (Appalachian State 
University); Emil Rosenthal, Goldsboro (Fayetteville State College); 
and Clarence C. Watkins, Reidsville (North Carolina College). 

The new members succeeded the following, who had completed two- 
year terms as designees of the institutions listed: Martin L. Brooks, 

M.D., Pembroke (Pembroke State College); John S. Stewart, Durham (North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University); James L. Whitfield, 
Raleigh (East Carolina University); and E. J. Whitmire, Franklin (Western 
Carolina University). 

After the death of Dr. Duncan on July 10, 1968, Governor Moore 
appointed Isaac H. Miller, Jr., President of Bennett College, as Dr. 
Duncan's successor. 

The present fifteen members of the Board are listed below. Their 

terms expire on June 30 of the year indicated. 

Gordon H. Greenwood, Black Mountain > 1969 (Member at Large) 

W. C. Harris, Jr., Raleigh, 1969 (Trustee, University of 
North Carolina) 
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Addison Hewlett, Jr., Wilmington, 1969 (Trustee, Wilmington 
College) 

Watts Hill, Jr., Durham, 1971 (Member at Large) 

Mrs. Harry P. Horton, Pittsboro, 1973 (Member at Large) 

J. P. Huskins, Statesville, 1971 (Member at Large) 

J. Paul Lucas, Charlotte, 1971 (Member at Large) 

Isaac H. Miller, Jr., Greensboro, 1973 (Member at Large) 

Hubert M. Poteat, Jr., M. D. , Smithfield, 1969 (Member at 
Large) 

John A. Pritchett, Windsor, 1969 (Vice Chairman, State Board 
of Education) 

William B. Rankin, Lincolnton, 1969 (Trustee, Appalachian 
State University) 

Emil Rosenthal, Goldsboro, 1969 (Trustee, Fayetteville State 
College) 

Lindsay C. Warren, Jr., Goldsboro, 1973 (Member at Large) 

Clarence C. Watkins, Reidsville, 1969 (Trustee, North Carolina 
College at Durham) 

Mrs. George D. Wilson, Fayetteville, 1969 (Trustee, Universi ty 
of North Carolina) 

Officers . The General Statutes require that the Board elect annually 
from among its members a chairman, vice-chairman, and a secretary. Watts 
Hill, Jr., and Mrs. Harry P. Horton were reelected Chairman and Secretary, 
respectively, on July 22, 1967. Lindsay C. Warren, Jr., was elected Vice 
Chairman on July 22, 1967, succeeding Gordon H. Greenwood. At the Board's 
request, John F. Corey, Assistant Director, served as the Recording 
Secretary. On July 19, 1968, these officers were reelected. They are 
as follows: 

Watts Hill, Jr., Chairman 
Lindsay C. Warren, Jr., Vice Chairman 
Mrs. Harry P. Horton, Secretary 
John F. Corey, Recording Secretary 

Committees . The Board works as a Committee of the Whole on continuing 
problems and designates ^ hoc committees for special purposes. In 
addition, standing committees, working with the assistance of the staff, 
study questions related to particular areas of the Board's responsibilities 




and formulate recommendations for consideration and appropriate action 
by the Board, The standing committees include: 



Advisory Committees , The Board is assisted by the following advisory 
committees, which consist of members having special competence in selected 
areas and who represent other organizations and agencies: 

Advisory Council of Presidents (appointed by the State Board of 
Higher Education) 

Academic Programs Committee (appointed by the State Board of 
Higher Education) 

Advisory Committee on Computer Usage and Computer Science Curricula 
(appointed by the State Board of Higher Education) 

Advisory Committee on Student Financial Aid (appointed by the 
State Board of Higher Education) 

Interinstitutional Cooperation Advisory Committee (appointed by 
the State Board of Higher Education) 

Interinstitutional Cooperation on Admissions Committee (appointed 
by the State Board of Higher Education) 

Joint Committee for Administration of the Loan Fund for Prospective 
College Teachers (appointed by the State Board of Education and 
the State Board of Higher Education) 

Joint Committee on College Transfer Students (appointed by the 
North Carolina Association of Colleges and Universities, North 
Carolina Association of Junior Colleges, State Board of Education, 
and State Board of Higher Education) 

Joint Committee on Nursing Education (appointed by the State Board 
of Education and the State Board of Higher Education) 



*Also serves as Personnel Committee, 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE* 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS COM^IITTEE 



Watts Hill, Jr,, Chairman 
Lindsay C, Warren, Jr, 
Mrs, Harry P, Horton 
Clarence C, Watkins 
W, C, Harris, Jr, 



Lindsay C, Warren, Jr,, Chairman 
Watts Hill, Jr, 

Mrs, Harry P, Horton 
J, Paul Lucas 
William B, Rankin 
Mrs, George D, Wilson 
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State Advisory Council on Title I (Continuing Education and Community 
Services) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (appointed by the 
Governor) 

State Committee on Residence (appointed by the State Board of Higher 
Education, State Department of Administration, Department of State 
Auditor, State Department of Community Colleges, and public senior 
colleges and universities) 

Meetings . The Board, which usually meets the third Friday of alternate 
months, held 20 meetings during the biennium. Several of these meetings 
were of two or three-day duration. In addition, there were a number of 
Executive Committee, Education Programs Committee, and special ^ hoc 
committee meetings. 

Regularly invited as guests were presidents of State-supported 
colleges and presidents and vice presidents (or presidents-elect) of the 
following organizations; 

North Carolina Association of Colleges and Universities 
North Carolina Association of Junior Colleges 
North Carolina Council of Church-Related Colleges 

Of the six official representatives invited from the above groups, 
at least four at all times represent private colleges. Invitations also 
are extended to key persons in State agencies officially concerned with 
higher education. 

Staff. As of January 1, 1967, the authorized staff complement 

consisted of 18 positions: the Director of Higher Education, the Associate 

Director, three assistant directors, the budget officer, five research 

associates and assistants, and a secretarial and clerical staff of seven 

employees. Members of the staff as of January 1, 1967, were as follows; 

Howard R. Boozer, Director of Higher Education 
Cameron P. West, Associate Director 
John F. Corey, Assistant Director 
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Marion D, Thorpe, Assistant Director 
Stan C, Broadway, Research Associate and Executive 
Secretary, State Education Assistance Authority 
Thomas K, Norris, Budget Officer 

Allen W, Rodeheffer, Research Associate and Coordinator, 

Community Service and Continuing Education Programs 
Eun Sul Lee, Statistical Analyst 
Mrs. Mary Wells, Stenographer III 
Mrs, Barbara Spencer, Stenographer III 
Mrs, Wanda Collins, Stenographer I •. 

Mrs, Dianne Joyner, Stenographer II 
Mrs, Foye Harrington, Stenographer II 
Mrs, Margaret Harris, Typist II 
Mrs, Judy Mayfield, Typist II 

Dr, Thorpe resigned on September 1, 1967, to become vice president 
for academic affairs at Central State University in Xenia, Ohio. In 
July, 1968, Dr, Thorpe returned to North Carolina to become president 
of Elizabeth City State College, 

Nassar Ordoukhani and Mrs, Edith Grosch served as research assistants 
for the periods September 18 - December 22, 1967, and January 1 - May 31, 

1968, respectively. 

On April 4, 1968, Dr, Boozer submitted his resignation as Director, 
effective December 1, to become vice president and director of higher educa- 
tion of the Regional Education Laboratory for the Carolines and Virginia. 

Upon the resignation of the Director, Dr, West was appointed Director, 
effective December 1, 1968, Dr, West had served as Associate Director 
since May, 1966, 

On June 3, 1968, Allen Berwick, formerly Director of Institutional 
Research at Wilmington College, joined the staff as Coordinator of 
Institutional Research, 

On July 1, 1968, John P, Kennedy> Jr,, was appointed an assistant director 
of the Board, Mr, Kennedy served in the Legislature as a member of the 
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House of Representatives from Mecklenburg County in the 1959 and 1961 
General Assemblies, and as a member of the State Board of Higher Education 
from 1959 to 1963. From 1963 until 1968 he was a Foreign Service Officer 
with the U. S. Department of State in Washington, D. C., and in the 
American Embassy in Lagos, Nigeria, 

In December 1968 Thomas K. Norris resigned as Budget Officer. On 
December 17, 1968, Hugh S. Buchanan joined the staff, succeeding Mr. Norris 
as Budget Officer. Mr. Buchanan was formerly an auditor on the staff of 
the State Auditor. 

Members of the staff as of December 31, 1968, were as follows: 

(Admin i s t r a t ive ) 

Cameron P. West, Director of Higher Education 

John F. Corey, Assistant Director 

John P. Kennedy, Assistant Director 

Linda F. Balfour, Statistical Analyst I 

Allen J. Berwick, Coordinator of Institutional Research 

Stan C. Broadway, Administrator, State Education Assistance Authority 

Hilda A. Highfill,* Social Research Assistant I 

Eun Sul Lee, Director, Statistical Services 

Hugh S. Buchanan, Budget Officer 

Allen W. Rodeheffer, Coordinator, Community Service and Continuing 
Education Programs 

(Secretarial) 

Wanda W. Collins,* Stenographer II 

Donna H. Creech, Typist II 

Marian B, Dodd,* Typist 

Foye D. Harrington, Stenographer II 

Dianne A. Joyner, Stenographer III 

Joyce C. Kirk, Accounting Clerk II 

Jane C. Moore, Typist II 

Mary M. Wells, Stenographer III 

Linda H. White, Stenographer II 

Consultants . Members of the Board and its staff are assisted in 
evaluating the broad range of curricula proposals and new program requests 
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that come before them by capable consultants in specialized areas* The 
universally accepted use of consultants in higher education provides 
objective and reliable advice from recognized experts. Use has also 
been made of outside services in conducting certain planning studies. 

Among those who have assisted the Board as consultants with reference 
to special studies related to the long-range plan are the following: 

J. Stuart Devlin, Director, Association of Eastern North Carolina 
Colleges and Universities, Raleigh, North Carolina (interinstitu- 
tional cooperation) 

Robert B. Downs, Dean of Library Administration, University of Illinois, 
Uibana, Illinois (libraries) 

Arlon Elser, Chairman of Department of Agriculture, Western 

Illinois University, McComb, Illinois (administrative organization) 

Ben C. Fisher, Director, Council of Christian Higher Education, 

North Carolina Baptist State Convention, Raleigh, North Carolina 
(trustees) 

Richard H. Leach, Professor of Political Science, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina (academic programs and accreditation) 

William Hugh McFarlane, Chairman, Department of Humanities, George 
Mason College of the University of Virginia, Fairfax, Virginia 
(goals and private higher education) 

Edward R. McMahon, Coordinator of Instructional Resources, Mankato 
State College, Mankato, Minnesota (educational television) 

Donald R. McNeil, Chancellor, University Extension, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin (extension and continuing education) 

Ida H. Simpson, Research Associate and Lecturer, Duke University, 

Durham, North Carolina (nursing education) 

College Entrance Examination Board, Southern Regional Office, Sewanee, 
Tennessee (Robert E. Stoltz, Regional Director; James E. Nelson, 

CEEB Executive Associate Director; Kingston Johns, Jr., Regional 
Associate Director and Director of the Study) (student aid) 

Educational Testing Service, Southeastern Office, Durham, North 
Carolina (Jay A. Davis, Director) (trustees) 

Research Triangle Institute, Research Triangle Park, North Carolina 
(H. D. Sweeny; G. A. Ranney; A. M. Huq; Philip B. McGill; Michael 
E. Rulison) (space utilization and cost analysis) 




CHAPTER III 



PLANNING AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 



Among the responsibilities of the North Carolina Board of Higher 

Education, the priority assignment is in the area of planning. The Board 

has as its primary legislative mandate planning and coordination. This 

is clear through the language of the law which states that 

The purpose of the Board shall be... to plan and promote 
the development of a sound, vigorous, progressive, and 
coordinated system of higher education in the State of 
North Carolina. In pursuit of this objective the Board 
will seek the cooperation of all of the institutions of 
higher education and of the other educational agencies 
in planning a system of higher education that will 
serve all the higher educational needs of the State and 
that will e.icourage a high standard of excellence in all 
institutions composing the system, each operating under 
the direction of its own board of trustees in the 
performance of functions assigned to it. 

The law further states, under the "powers and duties" section, that "The 

primary function of the Board of Higher Education shall be to plan and 

coordinate the major educational functions and activities of the institutions 

of higher education." 

The necessity for statewide higher education planning is clearly seen 
in such quantitative factors as the number of colleges and universities in 
the State and the increase in the number of students to be accommodated in the 
future, as well as qualitative factors emanating from the "high standard of 
excellence" mandate. 

Other factors which underscore the significance of long-range planning 
are the need to avoid unnecessary duplication of academic programs, the 
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responsibility to provide programs where needs exist, and the necessity 
to assure appropriate higher educational opportunity for all qualified 
youth in North Carolina, Also highlighting the need for positive planning 
are national statistics which reveal how dangerously low North Carolina 
ranks in state comparisons in regard to percentage of (1) youth who qualify 
educationally for selective service, (2) youth who qualify as National 
Merit Scholars, and (3) college-age youth who attend college. 

Research is a necessary and basic function of the Board, To plan 
soundly for higher education, the Board must have accurate information. 

Thus, the collection and analysis of planning and management data on a 
regular basis and the conducting of special studies are major activities. 

Data requested from institutions and analyzed on an on-going basis include, 
for example, enrollments, admissions data, degrees conferred, academic 
ranks and highest degrees held by faculty, student costs, student financial 
aid, and student withdrawals. These and other data are siimmarized in the 
Board's annual Statistical Abstract of Higher Education , 

Far more information is needed, however, if data are to be meaningful 
in the administrative decisions in the institutions and in the Executive 
and Legislative branches of State government, 

I, PLANNING 

On May 12, 1966, Governor Dan Moore announced that the Board of Higher 
Education was undertaking comprehensive studies which would lead by 1968 
to a broad plan for higher education. The Governor added that he was looking 
to the Board "for affirmative, creative leadership in formulating statewide 
higher educational plans and policies which will meet the needs of the state. 
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This must be achieved," he added, "through the cooperative efforts of each 
state institution of higher education," 

On November 26, 1968, the long-range plan, entitled Planning for Higher 
Education in North Carolina , was publicly presented by the Governor and the 
Board of Higher Education, It was made possible by the assistance and 
cooperation of hundreds of persons in the public and private colleges and 
universities, in the Department of Administration and other state agencies, 
in the General Assembly, and elsewhere. 

Seventy-four studies were undertaken in connection with the larger 
study (see Appendix E) , Some of these studies were conducted by staff 
members of the Board, some by statewide committees or consultants to the 
Board, and a few under contract with other organizations having special 
competence in particular fields. At the Governor’s request, each public 
senior college and university in the state system prepared its own long- 
range planning report in which it set out its hopes for the next few years 
and analyzed its strengths and weaknesses. 

Drawing upon all these sources, as well as the general literature and 
studies done, in other states, the Board addressed itself to such questions 
as the following: Where are we now in higher education? Where should we 

go? How can we get there? How much will it cost? 

The focus of the study was on the public senior institutions of higher 
education in North Carolina, those being the ones with which the Board of 
Higher Education is by statute primarily concerned. At the same time, 
however, the Board was cognizant of the importance of maintaining strong 
dual systems of private and public higher education, and many of the 
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recommendations contained in the report apply equally to the private and 
public institutions. 

In preparing the state's first comprehensive long-range plan for higher 
education, intensive study was made of structure and organization, enrollments 
and staffing, educational programs, equality of educational opportunity, 
facilities, costs and financing, the role of private higher education, and 
the dimensions of the state's commitment in the context of changing economic 
and social conditions. The report was concerned less with the past than 
with the future. It dealt primarily with the present adequacy and future 

needs of higher education in North Carolina. 

How shall the state's public system of higher education make the most 
efficient use of the investment of public funds? How can this system be 
brought to its greatest educational productivity? How can the system, 
through a judicious balance of function and distribution of programs among 
its component institutions, be made most accessible to educable young men 
and women? How can the education provided be made most meaningful to the 
individual, contributing to his effectiveness as a citizen and to his personal 
fulfillment as a human being? The purpose was to consider and, where possible, 
to suggest answers to these and other questions. The determinations made and 
the recommendations contained in the report were directed toward assisting 
the General Assembly, the Executive agencies, and the institutions of higher 
education in the discharge of their great responsibilities. 

While the broad goals for higher education set out in the report were 
designed to be guides for many years to coie, most of the recommendations 
were short-range, concerned with the period between now and 1975. The 
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report recommended that action should be taken by the next session of the 
General Assembly on some matters, and that the state should attempt to 
achieve certain goals over three biennia, or by 1975, on some other matters. 
On still other questions the report suggested that additional studies be 
undertaken to determine what the appropriate courses of action might be. 

While the answers to many of the broader questions posed were not so 
clear or comprehensive as desired, a number of clear answers did emerge 
out of the studies and analyses.. Some of these v<ere in such areas of 
critical importance as faculty compensation, libraries, the education of 
the disadvantaged, and the possibility of unnecessary duplication of academic 
programs. Where the answers were clear, the report recommended appropriate 
action. In those areas where the answers were not clear, the report 
generally avoided making specific recommendations. 

One of the underlying problems which the Board repeatedly encountered 
in the preparation of this report was that of securing accurate and comparable 
information from the various institutions. Although the colleges and 
universities in the state were most cooperative, in the typical institution 
the data system is primitive. On some subjects no statistical information 
existed; on some others the information available was unreliable and 
contradictory. Often the information that was available at an institution 
was not in a form that made it comparable with information at other institu- 
tions. In the absence of reliable data, institutions and state agencies have 
often had to rely in the past on intuition and "educated” guesses. 

In order to do effective planning on institutional or state levels, 
uniform reporting practices are needed upon which can be developed a 
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computer-based, statewide system of collecting, analyzing, and storing data. 
Such a total information system would provide for the institutions themselves, 
for the Governor, the Legislature, and the state agencies concerned with 
higher education, reliable information for use in projecting needs and in 
solving problems. The 1967 General Assembly authorized a start toward the 
development of such a base for future planning , Further development in 
this direction is a critical need. 

Planning for Higher Education in North Carolina , a 500-page document, 
is only the beginning of continuing, systimatic, statewide study of higher 
education. The Board proposes regularly to reexamine this study and the 
recommendations, updating them or rewriting them as necessary with continuous 
revision of projections for succeeding years. These reviews will also be 
undertaken in cooperation with the public and private institutions and the 
various state agencies concerned. A summary of the goals and recommendations, 
which comprise Chapter XVI in Planning for Higher Education in North Carolina , 
are reprinted as Appendix H in this report. 

II. STATISTICAL INFORMATION 

Accurate information is basic to the planning and coordination of a 
sound statewide system of higher education. In order to develop more reliable, 
comparable and meaningful statistical information, an attempt has been made 
not only to adopt more rigorous definitions but also to compile new types of 
information which have not been collected. At the same time, efforts have 
been made to coordinate information requests wherever possible with other 
governmental agencies and collegiate associations and to keep informational 
requests to a minimum. 
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A cooperative data collection program has been arranged with the 
United States Office of Education (USOE) through its Higher Education General 
Information Survey (HEGIS) , The HEGIS package is divided into six major areas 
of interest: (1) institutional characteristics, (2) students, T3) employees, 

(4) finance, (5) library facilities, and C6) projections. The various forms 
and questionnaires are scheduled for return at those times when the data 
become available at most institutions. All institutions of higher education 
in North Carolina send copies of reports contained in the HEGIS package to 
the Board of Higher Education on the same time schedule established by USOE, 

To supplement the HEGIS package, a limited number of Board of Higher 
Education (BHE) forms are also used. The following forms are currently in 
use : 



BHE A-1 



BHE A-2 
BHE A-3 
BHE A- 4 

BHE A- 8 

BHE A-9 

BHE A- 10 



Comprehensive Report on Fall Enrollment 

Part I - Resident-Credit Enrollment 

Part II - New Transfer Students 

Part III - Home Base of Students 

Student Housing (public senior institutions only) 

Student Tuition, Fees, Charges 

Admissions Requirements (public senior institutions 
only) 

Report on Extension Activities (public senior 
institutions only) 

Withdrawal and Retention of Iftidergraduate Students 
(public senior institutions only) 

Student Financial Aid (public senior institutions 
only) 



Several BHE forms used in the past have been eliminated as a result 



of the cooperative data acquisition program with USOE, All BHE forms except 
two are requested only from public senior institutions, BHE A-8 form is a 



new form developed in 1967, This form concerning extension activities was 
developed with assistance of extension directors at public senior institutions. 
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Since extension is not defined uniformly in all institutions, the first task 
was to develop uniform definitions. Information gathered through this form 
is not only useful in statewide planning but also useful by institutions in 
evaluating their own activities. Other new types of information were gathered 
concerning transfer students and home base of students. 

Most of the statistical data gathered through the HEGIS package and 
BHE forms were compiled and organized into a statistical report, Statistical 
Abstract of Higher Education in North Carolina , 1967-68 . published in April 
1968. This report provides information in detail in nine broad areas: 

Cl) current enrollment, (2) enrollment trends, (3) transfers and withdrawals, 
C4) degrees conferred, (5) faculty and staff, ( 6 ) library resources, 

(7) extension activities, (8) student costs, and C9) admissions and financial 
aid. This information has been useful to planners and decision-makers in 
the colleges and universities, state agencies, and others. The Statistical 
Abstract is scheduled for annual publication. 

The compiled information has been used for various planning studies. 

For instance, analyses of enrollment statistics and educational trends 
provided a basis for future projections of enrollment. Various studies 
are utilizing this statistical information and are in turn generating needs 
for new types. of information. It is therefore necessary to revise and 
modify data-gathering instruments in the light of the scope of the studies. 
Continuous efforts will be made to minimize requests for information, to 
coordinate the requests with other data-gathering agencies as much as 
possible, and to seek assistance in developing reporting forms from those 
directly involved in data collection activities on individual campuses. 
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III. INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

Early in the plans for conducting a long-range planning study of 
higher education in North Carolina there was realization of the need 
for and the corresponding decision to create an office of institutional 
research on each campus. 

In August 1966 Offices of Institutional Research were established 
at each State senior institution upon recommendation of the Board of 
Higher Education with the concurrence of Governor Moore. These offices 
were continued in 1967-69 by an appropriation of $400,000 to the Board 
of Higher Education, which was reallocated to the institutions in support 
of a director of institutional research and clerical assistance. 

Some of the responsibilities and duties of the director of institu- 
tional research are: (1) to study the operations and practices of the 

institution, the effectiveness of its instructional program, admissions 
policies and other pertinent matters relating to the academic structure 
of the institution; (2) direct research studies concerned with providing 
data useful or necessary in the making of informed administrative decisions 
for the successful operation, maintenance, and improvement of the institution; 
and (3) collect and analyze data used in appraising the environment in 
which the institution operates, in preparing the budgetary requests, in 
careful study of space utilization, in determining faculty loads, in 
admitting students, and in planning the overall educational program. 

In addition, the director is responsible for providing institutional 
information needed for and pertinent to long-range planning and implementa- 
tion of long-range plans, and for information needed by other state agencies. 
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A primary responsibility of the position for 1967-69 was to evaluate 
and coordinate the institution’s system for collection, storage, and 
analysis of data. Although a long way from realization at present, 
efforts were directed to the development and coordination of an information 
system within each institution which would make reliable data more readily 
available to administrative and academic leaders in the decision-making process. 

An additional responsibility of the directors of institutional research 
is to serve as an advisory committee for the development of a computerized 
system of data collection, storage, and analysis for higher education 
data in North Carolina, 

Directors of institutional research at the public senior institutions 



of higher education in North Carolina, as of 

University of North Carolina 
(General Administration) 

North Carolina State University 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill 

University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte 

University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro 

Appalachian State University 
Asheville-Biltmore College 
East Carolina University 
Elizabeth City State College 
Fayetteville State College 
North Carolina Agrici’ltural and 
Technical State University 
North Carolina College at Durham 
Pembroke State College 
Western Carolina University 
Wilmington College 
Winston-Salem State College 
North Carolina School of the Arts 



December 31, 1968, are as follows: 



Arnold K, King 
Nash N, Winstead 

John Chase 

Larry G, Owen 

John L, Saunders 
Robert Reiman 
F, M, Wood 
John B, Davis 
Thurman Andrews 
Charles Brown 

Gloria Scott 

Jones Jeffries 

Terry Hutchins 

Aaron Hyatt 

Gerald H, Shinn 

W, Archie Blount 

William W, Burton (part-time) 



Others who served in this capacity during 1967 and 1968 are as follows: 



University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro 

Asheville-Biltmore College 
East Carolina University 
Elizabeth City State College 



Robert M, Krisko 
John B. Whitelaw 
Edgar W, Hooks, Jr, 
Leonard Ross Ballou 




CHAPTER IV 



INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 

The legal mandate of the Board of Higher Education is to plan for 
higher education in North Carolina, This major activity is discussed 
separately in the preceding chapter. The Board also has the responsi- 
bility of (1) allotting the functions and activities of the tax-supported 
institutions of higher education (excluding community colleges), in 
accordance with their purposes as set forth in the statutes, (2) determining 
the types of degrees which shall be granted by each of such institutions, 
and (3) licensing new degree-granting institutions (excluding community 
colleges). In this chapter are reported the Board's specific activities 
in these areas, along with the record of institutional interest in 
university status. 



I, NEW PROGRAMS APPROVED 

Since January 1967 the Board of Higher Education has authorized 76 
new degree programs proposed by 12 institutions. The approvals followed 
recommendations of the Board's Educational Programs Committee that the 
new programs were consistent with the total educational needs of the 
State, appropriate to the functions of the proposing institutions as 
provided by law and within the capability of their teaching staffs and 
existing or anticipated facilities. The new degree programs authorized 
between January 1, 1967, and December 31, 1968, are as follows: 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY AT RALEIGH 

Doctor of Philosophy in Biomathematics (January 19, 1968) 

Doctor of Philosophy in Fiber and Polymer Science 

(November 17, 1967) , . . , 

Doctor of Philosophy in Marine Sciences (offered jointly with 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill) (November 

25, 1968) . , T. . 

Doctor of Philosophy with a Major in Industrial Engineering 

(January 27, 1967) 

Master of Architecture (March 22, 1968) 

Master of Civil Engineering (March 22, 1968) 

Master of Arts in English (May 19, 1967) 

Master of Arts in History (July 21, 1967) 

Master of Industrial Engineering (March 22, 1968) 

Master of Arts in Politics (May 19, 1967) 

Master of Arts in Teaching of Mathematics (January 27, 1967) 
Master of Public Affairs (November 25, 1968) 

Master of Science in Biomathematics (January 19, 1968) 

Master of Science in Marine Sciences (offered jointly with 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill) 

(November 25, 1968) 

Master of Biomathematics (January 19, 1968) 

Master of Product Design (July 19, 1968) 

Professional Degree in Nuclear Engineering (July 21, 1967) 
Bachelor of Environmental Design (July 19, 1968) 

Bachelor of Science in Computer Science (July 21, 1967) 
Bachelor of Science in Natural Resources Recreation 
Management (November 25, 1968) 

Bachelor of Science in Conservation (January 19, 1968) 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 

Doctor of Philosophy in Biomedical Engineering and 
Biomedical Mathematics (March 22, 1968) 

Doctor of Philosophy in Information Science (January 19, 1968) 
Doctor of Philosophy in Pharmacology (July 1968) 

Doctor of Philosophy in Marine Sciences (offered jointly with 
North Carolina State University) (November 25, 1968) 

Master of Science in Biomedical Engineei'ing and Biomedical 
Mathematics (March 22, 1968) 

Master of Science in Marine Sciences (offered jointly with 
North Carolina State University) (November 25, 1968) 
Bachelor of Science in Dental Auxiliary Teacher Education 
(January 19, 1968) 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHARLOTTE 

Bachelor of Arts in Geography (July 19, 1968) 

Bachelor of Arts in Philosophy (March 22, 1968) 

Bachelor of Arts in Physics (March 22, 1968) 
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UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT GREENSBORO 

Doctor of Education in Music Education (March 22, 1968) 

Doctor of Philosophy in English (November 17, 1967) 

Master of Fine Arts in Drama (July 21, 1967) 

Master of Arts in Mathematics (March 22, 1968) 

Master of Science in Chemistry (July 21, 1967) 

Master of Science in Physics (July 21, 1967) 

Bachelor of Science in Nursing (January 27, 1967) 

Bachelor of Science (basic degree with endorsement of 
core requirements for specific degree or proposals 
later) (July 19, 1968) 

APPALACHIAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

Master of Arts in Geography (November 17, 1967) 

Master of Arts in History (November 17, 1967) 

Master of Arts in Mathematics (January 19, 1968) 

Master cf Arts in Psychology (November 25, 1968) 

Master of Arts in Speech Correction and Speech Pathology 
(November 25, 1968) 

Master of Science in Biology (November 17, 1967) 

Master of Science in Chemistry (November 17, 1967) 

ASHEVILLE-BILTMORE COLLEGE 

Bachelor of Arts in Classics (January 19, 1968) 

EAST CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 

Master of Arts in Sociology (July 19, 1968) 

Master of Science in Chemistry (November 17, 1967) 

Master of Science in Home Economics with a Major in 
Home Economics Education (January 19, 1968) 

Master of Science in Physics (effective 1970-71) 

(November 25, 1968) 

Bachelor of Science in Dental Hygiene (effective 1971-72) 
(November 25, 1968) 

Bachelor of Science in Medical Records Administration 
(librarianship) (November 25, 1968) 

Bachelor of Science in Occupational Therapy (November 25, 1968) 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Therapy (November 25, 1968) 

FAYETTEVILLE STATE COLLEGES 

Bachelor of Science in Biology (non-teaching) (March 17, 1967) 
Bachelor of Science in Mathematics (non- teaching) 

(March 17, 1967) 
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NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AT DURHAM 

Juris Doctor (for law school graduates who hold baccalaureate 
degrees upon admission to law school) (November 25 , 1 ) 

Bachelor of Science in Nursing (generic or basic programs) 
(November 25, 1968) 

PEMBROKE STATE COLLEGE 

Bachelor of Arts in Economics (March 17, 1967) 

WESTERN CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 

Master of Arts in American History (March 17, 1967) 

Master of Arts in Biology (March 17, 1967) 

Master of Arts in English (March 17, 1967) 

Master of Science in Chemistry (May 19, 1967) 

Bachelor of Science in Economics (January 19, 1968) 

Bachelor of Science in Education With a Major in Earth 
Science (July 21, 1967) 

Bachelor of Science in Education With a Major in Physics 
(May 19, 1967) 

Bachelor of Science in Geology (July 19, 1968) 

Bachelor of Science in Geography (July 21, 1967) 

Bachelor of Science in Nursing (January 19, 1968) 

Bachelor of Science in Physics (May 19, 1967) 

WILMINGTON COLLEGE 

Bachelor of Arts With a Major in Philosophy and 
Religion (July 19, 1968) 

Bachelor of Arts With a Major in Physics (July 19, 1968) 
Bachelor of Arts With a Major in Social Sciences 
(July 19, 1968) 



II. PROCEDURES FOR NEW PROGRAM PROPOSALS 



The North Carolina General Statutes require that new programs in 
the public senior colleges and universities have the approval of the Board 
of Higher Education before being offered by the institutions (General 
Statutes 116-44.10, 116-45 (2)- (6) , 116-46(5)e and (6)d, 116-154, and 
116-158). Informal procedures prepared by the Board for use by the 
institutions in developing new program proposals have existed for a 
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number of years. At the Board's request, more formal and detailed 
procedures were developed by a committee of undergraduate and graduate 
deans of the public senior institutions and, with their unanimous 
endorsement, these procedures were recommended to the Board for approval. 

On October 13, 1968, the Board approved the recommended procedures. They 
are reprinted as Appendix D. In general, the procedures specify that 
four-year institutions will submit for Board action all proposals for 
adding new degree programs or new degree titles. Institutions offering 
graduate degrees will submit for Board action all proposed professional 
and graduate degree programs, new degree titles, and certain new 
specialized undergraduate programs, and will inform the Board of new 
bachelor's degree programs in the arts and sciences. Approval is not 
required when an institution, by rearranging existing courses, offers 
new options within authorized degree programs. 

III. INVENTORY OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

As a part of its work in long-range planning for higher education in 
North Carolina, the Board of Higher Education maintains an inventory of 
degree programs offered in the State. The inventory contains detailed 
information concerning all baccalaureate, master's, and doctoral degree 
programs offered by the public and private colleges and universities as 
well as information on technical, vocational, and associate degree programs 
offered. 

The inventory is divided into four parts. Part I deals with the 
certificate, diploma, and associate degree programs which, in general, 
are offered by junior colleges, community colleges, technical institutes. 
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and technical institute units. The programs are summarized by subject- 
matter area and by institution. Parts II and III deal similarly with the 
baccalaureate, master’s, and doctoral degree programs offered by the 
public and private senior colleges and universities. 

Included as appendices in the inventory are (1) listings of programs 
approved for teacher education in North Carolina, (2) programs available 
in other states for North Carolina students through contract with the 
Southern Regional Education Board, (3) program additions planned at various 
institutions through 1975 and (4) all private business, trade, nursing 
and vocational schools approved by the State Board of Education. The 
inventory is updated on an on-going basis and detailed information from 

it is available on request to the Board. 

A directory of programs in health areas compiled from information in 
the inventory was published by the Board as a newsletter* in January 1968. 

In April 1968 another newsletter*’' was published by the Board presenting 
a concise inventory of all baccalaureate, master’s, doctoral and first 
professional degree programs offered by the 44 public and private senior 
colleges and universities in North Carolina for the 1967-68 academic year. 

TV. LICENSING 

The statutory responsibility to license any new college (except 
public community colleges) to confer degrees was transferred to the State 
Board of Higher Education by the 1963 General Assembly. On November 25, 

*"Directoiy of Health Occupations Educational Programs in North Carolina," 
Higher Education iji North Carolina , Vol. Ill) No. 1, January 5, 1968. 16 pages. 

vn’c'iBaccalaureate, Graduate and First Professional Degree Programs at 
Senior Colleges and Universities," Higher Education in North Carolina , 

Vol. Ill, No. 9, April 25, 1968. 16 pages. 
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1968, the Board licensed Warren Wilson College, a private junior college, 
to confer the baccalaureate degree as a senior institution of higher 
educat ion. 



V. DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING INSTITUTIONAL INTEREST 
IN "UNIVERSITY" STATUS 

The 1963 General Assembly defined, and the 1965 General Assembly 
reaffirmed, the system of higher education in North Carolina as consisting 
of the University of North Carolina ^multiple campuses), senior colleges, 
and community colleges. The law states that "the University shall be the 
only institution in the State system of higher education authorized to 
award the doctor's degree," and sets forth procedures for the "Establishment 
of Additional Campuses of the University," 

Since 1966, several institutions have formally indicated interest 
in becoming "universities," either separately from the University of 
North Carolina or within the existing legal framework. Developments 
that have transpired since then are chronicled below. 

The East Carolina College Board of Trustees on May 18, 1966, adopted 
a resolution which recommended "that the North Carolina Board of Higher 
Education study the desirability of elevating East Carolina College 
to independent university status, and that a report of the results of 
this study be made available before the convening of the 1967 General 
Assembly, " 

Governor Moore and the Board indicated their desire to consider the 
question in the process of developing a long-range plan for higher education 
in North Carolina, as the question involved a fundamental change in the 
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existing State system of higher education. I jvertheless, the Board 
undertook a special two-part study in response to the specific request 
from East Carolina College, The first part of the study was an evalua- 
tion of the "readiness" of East Carolina College to undertake doctoral 
programs by a nine-member team of educational consultants which visited 
East Carolina College on December 12-15, 1966. The second part was a 
study by the Board itself concerning the need for another university in 
the state. Members of a Board subcommittee to receive the consultants' 
report and to direct other studies concerning the overall report were 
Hubert M, Poteat, Jr., M.D., of Smithfield; Lindsay C. Warren, Jr., of 
Goldsboro; Gordon H, Greenwood of Black Mountain; and J. Paul Lucas of 
Charlotte, 

A committee of educators, selected for their outstanding experience 
and reputations in the organization and administration of higher education 
institutions, finance, undergraduate and graduate academic programs, 
libraries, and student personnel services, was secured by the Board of 
Higher Education to survey the current programs and resources of East 
Carolina College, The consultants were 

Robert W, MacVicar, Vice President for Academic Affairs, 

Southern Illinois University (Chairman) 

Fred W, Conner, Executive Vice President, 

University of Florida 

Russell M, Cooper, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 

University of South Florida 

Elmer Ellis, President Emeritus, University of 
Missouri 

George Fulton, Chairman, Department of Biology, 

Boston University 

John Hills, Professor of Educational Research and 
Testing, Florida State University 
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David E« Kaser, Director of Joint University Libraries, 

Vanderbilt University 

W. W. Read, Vice President for Finances, University 
of Tennessee 

Joseph A. Williams, Dean, College of Education, 

TJhiversity of Georgia. 

The chairman of the committee visited President Leo Jenkins at East 
Carolina College in Greenville on November 16, 1966, to formulate plans 
and procedures and to indicate areas that would be of interest to the 
committee on the occasion of their visit to the campus in December. The 
consultants met with a subcommittee of the Board of Higher Education in 
Raleigh on December 11, 1966, and visited the East Carolina College campus 
on December 12-15, 1966. 

The committee was requested "1) to describe the present status of 
East Carolina College with special reference to its academic programs; 

2) to ascertain the effectiveness with which the institution is discharging 
its present mission as defined by the General Statutes of North Carolina; 
and 3) to ascertain whether or not an adequate academic base exists at 
East Carolina College for an upward extension of its offerings to the 
doctoral level." The consultants were requested to exclude from their 
consideration the need for or cost of expanded educational services in 
North Carolina, and the organizational structure of North Carolina’s system 
of higher education. 

In general, the consultants (1) commended East Carolina College for 
"discharging with effectiveness its undergraduate teaching mission," 

(2) recommended that master's degree programs be strengthened and broadened, 
and (3) indicated their belief that East Carolina College is "not now 
prepared" to expand to doctoral level work. 
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On March 15, 1967, the Board of Higher Education, on the basis of 



findings and conclusions arrived at through its own studies and the report 



of the independent consultants on East Carolina College, recommended in 
its 164-page Board of Higher Education Report on the Desirability of 
Elevating East Carolina College to Independent University Status that : 

1, There be no fundamental change in the structure of the 
existing system of higher education in North Carolina 
at this time; 

2. Further consideration of the need for changes in the 
structure of higher education including the need for 
additional universities be a part of the long-range 
planning study scheduled for completion in August 1968; 

3. East Carolina College strengthen and broaden its master's 
degree programs with relation to faculty, students, curriculum, 
library resources, and research as recommended by the 
consultants; and plan for the further development of its 
graduate program, including the eventual introduction of 

new master's degree programs in several critical fields; 
and that 

4, Sufficient resources be provided East Carolina College and 
the other five-year colleges to permit them to carry out 
programs with distinction which are appropriate to their 
present functions as set forth in the General Statutes 

of North Carolina. 

Following the request of East Carolina College for the above special 
study, several other institutions indicated interest in "university" status. 

The Asheville-Biltmore College Board of Trustees adopted the following 
resolution on July 21, 1966: 

The Board of Trustees of Asheville-Biltmore College, convinced 
of the need in Western North Carolina for a campus of the 
Consolidated University of North Carolina, does by this 
resolution, request the Board of Trustees of the Consolidated 
University of North Carolina and the State Board of Higher 
Education to examine the need for continued expansion of 
higher education fac’lities in Western North Carolina and 
to consider the advisability of converting Asheville-Biltmore 
College into a campus of the Consolidated University, which 
campus would be named the University of North Carolina at Asheville. 
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The Western Carolina College Board of Trustees on June 9, 1965, 

authorized the appointment of a faculty committee to study, among other 

things, "the general future course the institution should follow." The 

faculty committee submitted its report to the Board of Trustees on 

May 13, 1966, and recommended: 

That the Board of Trustees consider seriously the steps 
they should take toward the elevation of Western Carolina 
College to the status of an autonomous, regional university 
as studies in this report show such a move is logical and 
in consistency with what is happening in the case of 
similar colleges in many other states and is an inevitable 
stage of development if Western Carolina College is to 
best serve this region of the state through programs 
specifically geared to the needs of its citizens. 

The Western Carolina College Board of Trustees "unanimously approved the 

recommendation and requested the administration to proceed in accordance 

with the apparent availability of funds...." This official position 

was reaffirmed in a statement by the president which was authorized by 

the Western Carolina College Board of Trustees on December 8, 1966. 

Appalachian State Teachers College showed an interest in becoming 
either a campus of the University of North Carolina or a separate univer- 
sity. The following resolution, adopted by the Board of Trustees in 
fall 1966, was transmitted to the Board of Higher Education on January 26, 
1967: 



WHEREAS the Consolidated University of North Carolina has 
added Charlotte College to the System as the fourth campus; 
and 

WHEREAS the Governor and the State Board of Higher Education 
have called for a long-range (ten-year) plan from and for 
each state-supported institution of higher education; and 
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WHEREAS considerable discussion is or has been going on 
about further expansion of the Consolidated University 
or the creation of other universities outside the present 
System; and 

WHEREAS the trustees of Appalachian State Teachers College 
are convinced of the need for an institution of university 
status and scope in the populous and fast-developing 
northwestern part of North Carolina; 

NOW, THEREFORE, by this resolution, the Board of Trustees 
of Appalachian State Teachers College requests the State 
Board of Higher Education to consider expanding Appalachian 
State Teachers College into a university either within or 
without the present Consolidated University of North 
Carolina. In the event it is deemed more feasible and 
advisable that the institution be added to the Consolidated 
University System, then by this same resolution request 
is made to the Board of Trustees of the Consolidated University 
of North Carolina to consider expanding Appalachian State 
Teachers College into a campus of the Consolidated University 
of North Carolina. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the President of the College, 
acting for the trustees, file a copy of this resolution 
with the Board of Higher Education. 

On March 8, 1967, Senate Bill 82, "AN ACT TO CREATE AND ESTABLISH 
EAST CAROLINA UNIVERSITY," was introduced in the General Assembly. On 
April 27, 1967, the bill was defeated in the Senate by a vote of 27 to 22. 

Later during the 1967 session of the General Assembly, Senate Bill 
563, "AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES AND THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE FIRST SUCH UNIVERSITY, EAST CAROLINA UNIVERSITY," was introduced 
by Senator John Henley of Fayetteville. 

On June 5, 1967, the Board of Higher Education issued a statement 
reaffirming its position that there should be no major change in the 
structure of the system of State-supported higher education at that time and 
noting that Senate Bill 563, if enacted into law, would constitute a major 
change in the structure of the existing system of higher education in North 
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Carolina. The statement also noted that in addition to East Carolina, a 



master's degree-granting institution for which the Bill would provide 
immediate university status, there were four other state colleges with 
comparable programs: Appalachian State Teachers College, Agricultural 

and Technical College of North Carolina, North Carolina College at Durham, 
and Western Carolina College. 

The Board's statement concluded: 

In the Board's view, should the 1967 General Assembly 
act favorably on SB 563, to designate one of these colleges 
as a regional state university to the exclusion of the 
other four at this time would not be equitable nor in the 
best interests of higher education and the State as a 
whole. Therefore, all five colleges now offering graduate 
instruction should be included in the Bill now before the 
General Assembly, if anyone is included. Further, the 
impact on the remaining colleges also ought to be considered. 

On June 15, 1967, Senate Bill 563 was passed by the 1967 General 
Assembly as amended providing for the establishment of a system of 
regional universities and the redesignation of four colleges, effective 
July 1, 1967, as follows: (1) Agricultural and Technical College of North 

Carolina as North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University, 

(2) Appalachian State Teachers College as Appalachian State University, 

(3) East Carolina College as East Carolina University, and (4) Western 

Carolina College as Western Carolina University. The primary purpose of 

each regional university as defined in the statutes 

shall be the preparation of young men and women as 
teachers, supervisors and administrators for the public 
schools of North Carolina, including preparation of 
such persons for the master's degree. Said institutions 
may also offer instruction in the liberal arts and sciences 
including the preparation for the master's degree, may 
conduct programs of research that will increase their 
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abilities to carry out and enlarge their stated 
responsibilities, and such other programs as are 
deemed necessary to meet the needs of their constituencies 
and of the State and as shall be approved by the North 
Carolina Board of Higher Education, consist'^nt with 
appropriations made therefor* 

Other institutions that for at least 10 years have been authorized 
to grant the master's degree may apply to the Board of Higher Education 
requesting redesignation as regional universities. Not later than July 1, 
1972, the Board of Higher Education is to study the effectiveness of the 
regional universities and their proper future role and status in the State 
system of public higher education and report its findings and recommendations 
to the General Assembly. This study is to include consideration of continua- 
tion of the existing arrangements, establishment of a single board of 
trustees for all regional universities, and conversion of one or more 
of the regional universities into campuses of the University of North 
Carolina, 

Requests for University status by Asheville-Biltmore and Wilmington 
Colleges were first made to the Board of Trustees of the University of 
North Carolina in 1962. The result of thase and a similar request from 
Charlotte College was the enactment by the 1963 General Assembly of a 
statutory procedure for expanding the University, In accordance with this 
procedure, the 1965 General Assembly designated Charlotte College as the 
fourth campus of the University in 1965, 

The requests of Asheville-Biltmore and Wilmington Colleges were 
postponed by the University. Each, however, became a four-year senior 
college by action of the 1963 General Assembly, 
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In early 1967 the chairmen of the boards of trustees of Asheville- 
Biltmore and Wilmington Colleges wrote to the chairman of the University 
Board of Trustees, asking for meetings between representatives of each 
college and of the University Board. In response to the requests, the 

Chairman, Governor Dan Moore, appointed a special committee to explore the 
possibility of some affiliation or relationship between the colleges and 

the University and to determine promptly the advisability of proposing 
a formal study to be authorized by the University Board of Trustees under 
General Statute 116*-'2.1. This statute provides that additional campuses 
of the University of North Carolina may be established at places designated 
by the University Trustees subject to the approval of the North Carolina 
Board of Higher Education and the approval and provision of adequate 
financial support for the proposed additional campuses by the General 
Assembly. 

The special committee, after visiting both campuses and meeting with 
the boards of trustees of the two colleges, reported its investigation to 
the executive committee of the University Board of Trustees on May 13, 1968. 
The special committee concluded that the evidence warranted the authoriza- 
tion of a formal study. The executive committee unanimously endorsed the 
report and directed that it be transmitted to the University Board of 
Trustees at its meeting on May 27, 1968. 

The chairman of the special committee presented the report to the 
University Board of Trustees on May 27, 1968, and the Board adopted a 
motion by unanimous vote authorizing that a study be made respecting 
Wilmington College and Asheville-Biltmore College in accordance with the 
provisions of General Statute 116-2.1. 
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The Governor as Chairman of the University Board of Trustees 
reappointed the special committee to conduct the formal study. The 
study was released by the University on December 2, 1968* Titled A 
Study of the Needs for Additional Campuses of University _of North 
Carolina to be Located at Asheville and Wilmington , it pointed toward 
a consideration of the following questions: 

1) Is there a relevant need for additional campuses of 
the University? 

2) What are the relevant educational needs of the Asheville 
and Wilmington areas for a University campus? 

3) What are the present resources that each of the 
colleges could contribute to a University campus? 

Among the conclusions reached in the study was that 

There is a serious shortage of graduates of superior under- 
graduate institutions in North Carolina. A solution to 
this problem would be facilitated by the proposed merger 
of the University with the undergraduate colleges located 
in the major growth areas of Asheville and Wilmington. 

On December 3, 1968, the Board of Higher Education received a formal 

request from the Trustees of the University of North Carolina that Asheville- 

Biltmore College and Wilmington College be added as two new campuses of 

the University. 

On December 13, 1968, a committee of the Board of Higher Education was 

appointed by the chairman to consider the request of the University. The 

following were appointed: J. P. Huskins Cchairman) , Statesvillej Mrs. Harry 

P. Horton, Pittsboro; J. Paul Lucas, Charlotte; William B. Rankin, Lincolnton; 

Emil Rosenthal, Goldsboro; and Clarence C. Watkins, Reidsville. The Board's 
executive committee suggested that members of the committee establish 

such procedures as they may deem appropriate. Following its appointment, 

the committee set January 7, 1969, as the date for its first meeting. 
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CHAPTER V 



INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 



Once higher education data hsM been collected and analyzed, the 
information needs to be interpreted and distributed for the maximum 
benefit of all concerned. Several media are used for the dissemination 
of information, the principal one being publications. Other media include 
articles by members and staff of the Board for publication in magazines 
and journals as well as addresses and papers for presentation before 
special groups. 

Publications . In addition to the biennial report required by statute, 
the Board periodically publishes Research Reports , Special Reports , the 
newsletter Higher Education in North Carolina , and the newspaper column 
College Today . Other publications include brochures, information sheets, 
and press releases. Publications are viewed as important tools in the 
coordination of higher education. 

The Research Report series began in January 1966. Board research 
studies are issued through this series. The following Research Reports 
have been published during the biennium: 

A Manual for Determination of In-State and Out-of-State 
Residence Status of Students in North Carolina Public 
Institutions of Higher Education (June 1967) 

Nursing Education in North Carol ina--Today and Tomorrow 
(December 1967) 

A Report on the Development of a System for Analysis of 
Instructional Space (April 1968) 

Statistical Abstract of Higher Education in North Carolina, 
1967-68 (April 1968) 

College Enrollments and Projections in North Carolina 
(May 1968) 
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The Special Reports series began in January 1967. The following 

were published during the biennium: 

North Carolina Board of Higher Education Biennial Report, 

1965-67 (January 1967) 

Board of Higher Education Report on the Desirability of 

Elevating East Carolina College to Independent University 
Status (March 1967) 

Board of Higher Education Interim Report and Recommendations 
(March 1967) 

State Supported Traditionally Negro Colleges in North 
Carolina (May 1967) 

Facts and Views: Senior Colleges and Universities in 

North Carolina, 1967-68 (August 1968) 

Planning for Higher Education in North Carolina 
(November 1968) 

A Study of Student Financial Aid in North Carolina, 1968 
(December 1968) 

The newsletter Higher Education in North Carolina was initiated in 

June 1966 to inform those interested and responsible for higher education 

in the State. The following newsletters were published during the biennium: 

Colleges and Universities in North Carolina (January 9, 1967) 

North Carolina’s System of Higher Education (February 19, 1967) 

The Planning and Coordination of Higher Education in North 
Carolina (March 19, 1967) 

Undergraduate Transfers in North Carolina Senior Colleges and 
Universities, Fall 1966 (March 24, 1967) 

Summary of Important 1967 General Assembly Actions Affecting 
Higher Education (July 28, 1967) 

Community Service and Continuing Education Programs (August 10, 1967) 
Desegregation of North Carolina Colleges and Universities, 

Fall 1966 (August 25, 1967) 

Efforts to Improve State-Supported Traditionally Negro Colleges 
(November 24, 1967) 

Joint Committee Approves Articulation Guidelines (December 1, 1967) 
Colleges and Universities in North Carolina (December 31, 1967) 
Director of Health Occupations Educational Programs in North 
Carolina (January 5, 1968) 

Out-of-State Student Quotas in Tax Supported Colleges (January 
12, 1968) 

Desegregation of North Carolina Colleges and Universities, 

Fall 1967 (February 2, 1968) 

Foreign Students in North Carolina (February 16, 1968) 

Degrees Conferred by North Carolina Senior Colleges and 
Universities, 1966-67 (February 23, 1968) 
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Undergraduate Student Transfers in North Carolina Colleges 
and Universities, Fall 1967 (March 1, 1968) 

Long-Range Planning for Higher Education in North Carolina 
(March 21, 1968) 

Comniunity Service and Continuing Education Programs (April 
25, 1968) 

Baccalaureate, Graduate and First Professional Degree Programs 
at Senior Colleges and Universities (April 25, 1968) 

North Carolina's Participation in the Student Contract Program 
of the Southern Regional Education Board (June 21, 1968) 

Goals of Higher Education in North Carolina (December 3, 1968) 
Colleges and Universities in North Carolina, Fall 1968 
(December 31, 1968) 

Also prepared were a brochure on the Board (May 1968) and a "College Today 
newspaper column on "State Funds for Scholarship Aid" (May 3, 1968). 

The most significant publication during the biennium was the 500-page 
Planning for Higher Education in North Carolina , the Board's long-range 
plan for higher education. It is discussed in Chapter III, 

Addresses, Papers, and Publications of the Board Staff . The following 
itemization indicates the extent to X\hich staff members have contributed 
to the dissemination of information in this biennium, in addition to 
their involvement in the preparation of research reports, special reports, 
and newsletters listed above, 

HOWARD R. BOOZER 

"Activities of the Board of Higher Education Relating to Problems 
of the Poor," Staff Training Conference, North Carolina Fund, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, June 30, 1967, 

"Comments Concerning the North Carolina Board of Higher Education," 
Senate and House Higher Education Committees of the 1967 North 
Carolina General Assembly, Raleigh, North Carolina, March 8, 1967, 
"Comments on Higher Education in North Carolina," 45th Annual 
Convention of the East Central District of the North Carolina 
Education Association, Raleigh, North Carolina, October 13, 1967; 
published in North Carolina Education , March 1968, pp, 16-17, 61-64, 
"Financing Higher Education," Regional Seminar on Christian Higher 
Education, Wingate College, Wingate, North Carolina, April 16, 

1968; published in Report to Trustees and Advisors , Wingate College , 
1967-68 , pp. 26-37. 
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“The North Carolina Board of Higher Edocatioh," £ldim|^ — 
Pro^rLs Vol. 1, NO. 4, July. August, September 1967. 

Raleig ~ North Carolina, State Planning Task Force, 1967, 

pp. 8-9 (WUh !• and Tomorrow," 

"Nursing Education in North Carolina louy 

North Carolina Committee on Patient Care, uurnd , 

Carolina, April 26, 1968. ^ 

"Planning for Nursing Education as Part of Statewide Hig er 
EdraUon Planning" North Carolina Hospital Association. 

-'PubUrand^rivIte Higher"" Education in North Carolina- -Progress 

and Prospects," Faculty Workshop, Wingate College. Wing , 

North Carolina, August 25, 1967. • pu Pnilpcre 

"Role of Alumni in 1968," Alumni Forum, Lenoir Rhyne College. 

Hickory, North Carolina, May 25, 1968. wurses " 

"The Significance of General Education in the Education of Nurses, 

Educational Administrators, Consultants and Teachers ec i , 
Biennial Convention of the North Carolina State Nurses 
Association. Asheville, North Carolina, October 26, 1967. 
Statement at the Inauguration of President Prezell R. Robinson, 
Saint Augustine's College. Raleigh, North Carolina, November 

Statemen^at the Inauguration of President E. B^ce Heilman 
Meredith College. Raleigh, North Carolina, April 15, 1967. 
"State Planning in Higher Education," 1968 Superintendents 
Conference, Mars Hill College. Mars Hill, North Carolina, 

"State-Sup^orte^ Traditionally Negro Colleges in North Carolina," 
Faculty Workshop, North Carolina College. Durham, North 
Carolina, November 7, 1967. 

"State-Wide Planning for Higher Education i" North Carolina, 

Annual Meeting of the Association of Southern Baptist Colleges 

and Schools. Atlanta, Georgia, December 3 , 196S. 

"State-Wide Planning for Nursing Education in North Carolina, 
Regional Conference on "Citizen Planning for Nursing in the 
South," co-sponsored by the National League for Nursing Council 
of Public Health Nursing Services and the Southern Regiona ^ 
Assembly of Constituent Leagues for Nursing. Atlanta, Georgia, 
March 6, 1968; published in Operation Decision; Citizen. 
Planning for Nursing in the South , pp. 19-25. 

"Through A Glass Darkly: Guesses About the Future of Higher 

Education," Consultation on the Campus Ministry, A 
Project of the Association of Wesley Foundations ^ and the 
Department of College and University Religious Life, 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Chapel Hi , 
North Carolina, April 3, 1967. 
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STAN C. BROADWAY 

’’The Admissions Overlap Project," Regional Counselor's Conference. 

Raleigh, North Carolina, October 12, 1967. 

"The Admissions Overlap Project," 47th Annual Meeting North Carolina 
Association of Colleges and Universities. Greensboro, North 
Carolina, November 3, 1967. 

"A Bibliography of College and University Attrition Research and 
a Review of Selected Studies on Attrition at the Freshman Level 
with Recommendations for Further Study," North Carolina Board of 
Higher Education, Raleigh, North Carolina, December 1967. 108 pp. 

"A Critical Analysis of the Kuder Occupational Interest Inventory," 

North Carolina State University, Department of Psychology, Raleigh, 

North Carolina, December 1968. 19 pp. 

"The Guaranteed Student Loan Program," Regional Counselor's Conference. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, October 19, 1967. 

"The Needs of State Planning Boards for Data on Students Within a 
System of Data Acquisition for Higher Education," Conference on 
a National System of Data Acquisition for Higher Education sponsored 
by the National Center for Educational Statistics. Washington, 

D. C., June 17, 1968. 

Panel Moderator— "The Admissions Overlap Problem," 44th Annual Meeting 
North Carolina Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

Greensboro, North Carolina, November 1, 1967. 

Panel Moderator— "The Guaranteed Loan Program," 6th Annual Convention, 
Southern Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators. 

Charlotte, North Carolina, February 20, 1968. 

Progress Report #1, Admissions Overlap Project, May 31, 1967. 10 pp. 
Unpublished. (With Eun Sul Lee.) 

Progress Report 772, Admissions Overlap Project, August 7, 1967. 10 pp. 
Unpublished. (With Eun Sul Lee.) 

"Removing the Economic Barrier to Higher Education--The State of 

the Art," Winston-Salem Rotary Club, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
October 8, 1968. 

"The Student Financial Aid Counselor— an Emerging Counseling Professional?" 
North Carolina Board of Higher Education, Raleigh, North Carolina, 

April 1968. 34 pp. Unpublished. 

"A Study of Student Financial Aid in North Carolina," Annual Meeting 
of North Carolina Association of Financial Aid Administrators, 

Durham, North Carolina, November 6, 1968. 

Testimony on Higher Education Amendment of 1968 before the Special 
Subcommittee on Education. (Honorable Edith Green, Chairman), 

U. S. House of Representatives Committee on Education and Labor. 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1968. 

"Toward the Removal of Educational Barriers," Conference of Project 
Upward Bound. Greensboro, North Carolina, July 25, 1967. 

JOHN F. COREY 

"The Compact for Education and the Education Commission of the States," 
Education Administration Seminar, Department of Education, Duke 
University. Durham, North Carolina, January 6, 1967. 
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"The Development of Higher Education in North Carolina," 1967 and 
1968 North Carolina Boys’ State, Wake Forest University. Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, June 21, 1967 and June 19, 1968. 

"Financing Higher Education," Christian Higher Education Seminar on 
Financing Higher Education, Campbell College. Buie’s Creek, 

North Carolina, March 11, 1968. 

"Higher Education and Industry: A Close Partnership in North Carolina," 

Planning for Progress . Vol. 3, No. 1, Winter 1968. Raleigh, 

State Planning Task Force, 1968, pp. 8-9. 

"Higher Education Today and Tomorrow," Kiwanis Club. Kinston, North 
Carolina, August 23, 1968. 

"Long-Range Planning in Higher Education in North Carolina," North 
Carolina Education , Vol. 34, No. 9, May 1968, Raleigh, North 
Carolina Education Association, 1968, pp. 14-15, 66-67. (With 
Cameron West.) 

"The North Carolina Board of Higher Education," Planning for Progress, 
Vol. 1, No. 4, July, August, September 1967. Raleigh, North 
Carolina, State Planning Task Force, 1967, pp. 8-9. (With Howard 
R. Boozer.) 

"Planning for Nursing Education as Part of Statewide Higher Education 
Planning," Southern Regional Education Board Council on Collegiate 
Education for Nursing. Atlanta, Georgia, April 19, 1967; 
published in Proceedings : Eighth Conference of Council ^ 

Collegiate Education for Nursing , pp. 16-22. 

"Some Principles and Methods Concerning Communications with School 
Publics," Executive Secretaries Workshop of the National School 
Boards Association on the Campus of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, August 9, 

1968; published in North Carolina Education , October 1968, 
pp. 18-19, 41-42. 

"State-Wide Planning for Nursing Education in North Carolina," 

Coordinating Council of the North Carolina State Nurses Association 
and the North Carolina League for Nursing. Wrightsville Beach, 

North Carolina, March 20, 1968. 

"What’s Going on at the Colleges," Lions-Kiwanis Clubs Ladies’ Night. 
Pembroke, North Carolina, May 30, 1967. 

EUN SUL LEE 

Some Findings in Phase II of the Admissions Overlap Projects. 

Discussion paper. Board of Higher Education Committee on Inter- 
institutional Cooperation in Admissions, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, October 30, 1967 and the Annual Meeting of the North 
Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, Greensboro, North Carolina, November 1, 1967. 4 pp. 

Unpublished. 

Progress Report y/1. Admissions Overlap Project, May 31, 1967. 10 pp. 
Unpublished. (With Stan C. Broadway.) 

Progress Report y/2. Admissions Overlap Project, August 7, 1967. 10 pp. 
Unpublished. (With Stan C. Broadway.) 
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ALLEN W. RODEHEFFER 

"Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1967," Planning for 

Progress , Vol. I, No. 4, July, August, September 1967. Raleigh, 

North Carolina, State Planning Task Force, 1967, pp. 4-5. 

MARION D. THORPE* 

"One State's Program for Negro Colleges," Southern Education Report . 
September 1967, pp. 28-29. 

CAMERON P. WEST 

"Enrollment Projections," the North Carolina Board of Higher Education 
and College and University Presidents. Raleigh, North Carolina, 

July 21, 1967. 

"The Goals of Higher Education in North Carolina," 1968 Joint 
Annual Meeting of the North Carolina Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers and the North Carolina 
Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators, Jack Tar 
Hotel. Durham, North Carolina, November 6, 1968. 

"Higher Education in North Carolina with Emphasis on Appalachia," 

North Carolina Education Advisory Committee, The Appalachian 
Regional Commission, Asheville-Biltmore College. Asheville, 

North Carolina, April 10, 1968. 

"Higher Education Long Range Planning," The North Carolina Music 
Educator . Vol. 16, No. 4, March 1967, pp. 8-9, 22. 

"The Inventory of Television Utilizatio' and Projected Conference of 
Higher Education Institutions," University of North Carolina 
Television Advisory Council. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 

February 9, 1968. 

"Long-Range Planning in Higher Education in North Carolina," North 

Carolina Education , Vol. 34, No. 9, May 1968. Raleigh, North Carolina 
Education Association, 1968, pp. 14-15, 66-67. (With John F. Corey.) 

"The Methodist Church and Higher Education," layman's address. 

Highland Methodist Church. Raleigh, North Carolina, October 
8, 1967. 

"Rationale for the Church College," Raleigh Jaycees. Raleigh, 

North Carolina, April 2, 1968. 

"Regional University," Alpha Tau Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, Duke 
University. Durham, North Carolina, November 16, 1967. 

"The Relevancy of Higher Education in Our Time," The faculty of 
Methodist College. Fayetteville, North Carolina, February 14, 

1967; and Convocation' of Campbell College. Buie's Creek, North 
Carolina, February 15, 1968. 

"Report of the Administrative Affairs Committee," 1967 annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Association of Colleges and 
Universities. Greensboro, North Carolina, November 2, 1967. 

"The Role of the Board of Higher Education in Long-Range Planning," 
College Coordinating Council of the Methodist College Workshop 




*Resigned from the Board staff August 1967. 



for Trustees, Greensboro College. Greensboro, North Carolina, 
May 9, 1968. 

"The Role of the Student," NCEA South Piedmont District Meeting 
Superintendents and Principals. Albemarle, North Carolina, 
October 4, 1967. 

Statement at the Inauguration of President Raymond M. Bost, 
Lenoir Rhyne College. Hickory, North Carolina, November 16, 
1968. 



CHAPTER VI 



STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 

The State and Federal governments as well as individual colleges 
and universities have continued a number of financial assistance programs 
whose goal is the removal of economic barriers to qualified persons 
seeking a college education. This chapter identifies these programs and 
the agencies and institutions responsible for their administration and 
summarizes a special Board study concerning student aid. 

I. HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 provides for financial 
assistance to students in three ways: (1) educational opportunity grants, 

(2) work-study employment, and (3) guaranteed reduced interest student 
loans. The financial aid officer of the college or university a student 
attends or wishes to attend usually coordinates the "packaging" of 
assistance for students. The package may consist of one or more of the 
above types of aid in addition to financial aid provided by the institution 

itself. 

Educational Opportunity Grants . The educational opportunity grants, 
based upon demonstrated financial need, range from $200 to $1,000 a year. 
North Carolina's allocation by the Federal government for educational 
opportunity grants in both public and private colleges and universities 
during Fiscal Year 1968 (ending June 30, 1968) was $2,886,703. 

Work-Study Program . Work-study jobs pay students a minimum of $1.30 
an hour, effective as of September 1968. During fiscal year 1968, 85 percent 
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of this amount was borne by the Federal government; the remaining 15 
percent by the employer, which may be a college or an approved off- 
campus non-profit agency. Students may work up to 15 hours per week 
while attending college full-time, or 40 hours per week during the 
summer. The Federal allocation of funds for fiscal 1968 for the College 
Work-Study Program in North Carolina public and private colleges was 
$4,929,972. Prior to the 1967 General Assembly the State's portion of 
matching funds for the work-study program was provided from institutional 
resources or appropriations provided to the institutions for this purpose. 
In 1967 the General Assembly appropriated $400,000 to the Board of Higher 
Education for allocation to the colleges for the State's participation in 
the work-study program. PACE (Plan Assuring College Education), sponsored 
by the Community Services Division of the North Carolina Department of 
Public Welfare, administers a program of summer emplo 3 nnent for North 
Carolina students in local government agencies. In the summer of 1967 
approximately 1,785 North Carolina students participated in the PACE 
work-study program, earning slightly over $1,000,000 in wages. In the 
summer of 1968 the number of participants increased to 2,045, earning 
$1,204,760. 

Guaranteed low- interest loans . Low-interest loans up to $1,000 a 
year for undergraduates and $1,500 for graduate students may be made 
by any eligible lender (bank, savings and loan association, insurance 
company, credit union) and be guaranteed by the State Education Assistance 
Authority. For students of parents whose adjusted annual income is less 
than $15,000, the Federal Government pays all interest up to seven percent 
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while the student is in college. The loans are made only by eligible 
lenders who have entered into an agreement with the State Education 
Assistance Authority. The College Foundation, Incorporated, a non- 
profit student lending corporation in North Carolina, serves as the 
major eligible lender to students of loan funds made available for this 
purpose by the financial institutions in North Carolina. The Foundation 
makes loans on behalf of the banking and insurance industries in North 
Carolina. 

Educational talent search . In an effort to encourage the full 
utilization of educational talent, the Higher Education Act of 1965 
authorized funds to assist institutions and agencies in identifying 
secondary school students who lack financial resources to further their 
education. The Board of Higher Education has assisted in the preparation 
and submission of proposals from several sponsoring North Carolina 
organizations. 



II. STATE EDUCATION ASSISTANCE AUTHORITY 
In February of 1966 Governor Moore activated the State Education 
Assistance Authority as the designated State agency to insure loans under 
the provisions of Title IV-B of the Higher Education Act of 1965. He 
assigned the Board of Higher Education the responsibility of serving as 
the secretariat for programs administered by the Assistance Authority. 

Established by the 1965 General Assembly through a bill introduced 
by Senator Russell Kirby of Wilson to receive funds from Federal, State 
and non-govemmental sources, the State Education Assistance Authority 
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has a reserve fund of $780,225, of which the State has contributed $100,000, 

the Federal Government $569,489, the remaining $110,736 coming from other 

sources. The Authority can guarantee student loans totaling up to 10 

times its reserve fund. The 1967 General Assembly granted the Assistance 

Authority power to issue tax-exempt revenue bonds for student loan purposes. 

In August 1968 the Assistance Authority issued $3 million in revenue bonds 

which have been purchased by the North Carolina banking industry. Bonds 

produce a 5 percent yield and mature in 10 years. The student loan notes 

held by eligible lenders serve as collateral to the SEAA bonds. The 

bonds do not pledge the full faith and credit of the State of North Carolina. 

Governor Moore in January 1966 appointed the following board of 

directors of the State Education Assistance Authority (expiration date 

of current term is indicated); 

Watts Hill, Jr. (Chairman), Durham, 1969 
Victor E. Bell, Jr., Raleigh, 1970 
Russell Kirby, Wilson, 1969 
Roger Gant, Jr., Burlington, 1972 
H. Edmunds White, Davidson College, 1972 
Mrs. Carrie Harper, North Carolina Agricultural 
and Technical State University, 1971 
Arthur Wenger, Atlantic Christian College, 1971 

III. LOAN FUND FOR PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE TEACHERS 
The 1965 General Assembly authorized the establishment of a Loan Fund 
for Prospective College Teachers. The purpose of the program is to encourage, 
assist, and expedite post-graduate education and training for competent 
teachers for the public and private universities, colleges and technical 
institutes in North Carolina by the granting of loans to finance graduate 
education. Unsuccessful efforts were made to secure funding for this 
program from the 1967 General Assembly. 
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The General Statutes provide for the appointment of a joint committee 
of the State Board of Education and the State Board of Higher Education 
for administration of the loan fund. The following committee serves in 
that capacity by joint action of the two boards: 

Bonnie Cone (Chairman), Vice-Chancellor, 

University of North Carolina at Charlotte 

H. Edward Beam, President, Caldwell Technical 
Institute 

Robert Holt, Vice-President and Dean, East 
Carolina University 

Allan Hurlburt, Professor of Education, 

Duke University 

W. Burkette Raper, President, Mount Olive 
Junior College 

Prezell R. Robinson, President, Saint 
Augustine's College 

Cratis Williams, Dean of Graduate Studies, 

Appalachian State University 

Kenneth R. Williams, President, Winston-Salem 
State College 

IV. NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
The Student Loan Program of the National Defense Education Act permits 
a student to borrow up to $1,000 a year and to delay repayment until nine 
months after leaving school. Students have ten years to repay, with no 
interest during the period in college and three percent interest there- 
after. The National Defense Education Act and the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program under the Higher Education Act of 1965 are intended to coincide 
with reference to repayment provisions. The major difference between these 
programs aside from the original financing centers is the "forgiveness 
feature and partial interest subsidy during repayment of the National Defense 
Student Loan. Persons who teach may have up to one -half of their loan forgiven 
through teaching service. Persons who teach in "hardship" elementary or secondary 
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schools may qualify for the "forgiveness" rate of 15 percent a year for each 
year of teaching service. Thus, the entire obligation for repayment of an NDEA 
loan can be met by one by teaching seven years in a school designated 
as having a high concentration of students from impoverished families. 

During fiscal 1968, $4,349,429 in Federal NDEA loan funds were made available 
to North Carolina public and private colleges and universities. 

V. VETERAN’S READJUSTMENT BENEFITS ACT OF 1966 
The Veteran’s Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-358), the 
new "GI Bill," provides one month of educational benefits (up to a maximum 
of 36 months) for each month spent in the armed forces since January 31, 

1955, the cut-off date for the Korean War Bill. The maximum allowance 
is $150 a month for a veteran with two dependents or more. The impact 
of the new GI Bill on future college enrollment is difficult to assess 
for several reasons. One reason concerns the unknown duration of the 
Viet Nam war. When the hostility ceases, however, it is felt that the 
number of ex-servicemen who will take advantage of the "GI" benefits will 
affect the enrollment pattern in North Carolina institutions of higher 
education. 



VI. STATE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 
The State provides financial aid to college students for specified 
purposes. The 1967 General Assembly provided funds for student aid to 
(1) Students who wish to train as teachers of mentally retarded 
children (an additional $100,000 for 1967-69 biennium, making a total of 
$200,000 available for the biennium). The Supervisor of Scholarships-Loans, 
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Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, administers the program. 

(2) Students who plan to teach in the public schools of the State 

(an additional $157,000 for 1967-69 biennium, making a total of $1,447,500 
S'Vailable for the biennium). The Supeivisor of Scholarships“Loans, Department 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, also administers this program. 

(3) Students who are children of deceased or disabled war veterans, 
including the Viet Nam war ($1.3 million for 1967-69 biennium). The 
Director, North Carolina Department of Veteran Affairs, Raleigh, 
administers the program. 

(4) Students who plan to enter medical and paramedical fields 
($600,000 for 1967-69 beinnium). The North Carolina Medical Care 
Commission, Raleigh, administers the program. 

(5) Students who are physically handicapped ($481,250 for 1967-69 
biennium). The Vocational Rehabilitation Division, Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, administers the program. 

(6) Students who plan to enter such fields as psychiatric social work, 
social work and other occupations directly related to mental health, 

($51,500 for 1967-69 biennium). The State Department of Mental Health, 
Raleigh, administers the program. 

(7) Students who wish to work and study under provisions of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. The sum of $400,000 was appropriated for 
the 1967-69 biennium to the Board of Higher Education for allocation to 
the colleges for the state’s participation in this Federal program. The 
student aid officer at each college administers the program. 

In addition to these appropriations for financial assistance to 
college students, the 1967 General Assembly also provided a State income 
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tax exemption of $600 for each dependent who is a full-time student at 
an accredited college. The provision is applicable to the "income year 
beginning on and after January 1, 1968." The 1967 General Assembly also 
increased the State income tax exemption for a dependent from $300 to 
$600, effective January 1, 1968. This means that the State income tax 
exemption for an eligible dependent in college for the tax year of 1968 
would total $1200. 



VII. STATE EMPLOYEES TUITION FUND 
In September 1967 the Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation awarded a 
grant of $15,000 to the North Carolina Board of Higher Education for the 
establishment of a Tuition Refund Program in cooperation with the State 
Personnel Department. The State Personnel Board in March 1967 approved 
an educational leave policy which would allov/ full-time permanent State 
or local employees educational leave with pay in order to secure additional 
training in job-related instruction or to upgrade their knowledge and 
skills. To complement the Educational Leave Policy, the State Personnel 

Department requested funds from the Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation 
for a grant which would provide tuition refunds for State employees who 
qualified under the Educational Leave Program. The eligibility of an 
employee is based upon the number of dependents in and the financial status 
of his family. An employee with a family income of less than $5,000 
receives automatic reimbursement of instructional costs for one course. 
Reimbursement to an individual with a family income exceeding $5,000 is 
determined by a review committee. Approximately 100 state employees 
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utilized the benefits of the tuition refund program during the 1967-68 
academic year. 

I VIII. INSTITUTIONAL FINANCIAL AID 

I 

Most colleges have other student aid funds unique to particular 
institutions which have accumulated through the years from gifts and 
other sources. The financial aid officer of a college a student attends 
or wishes to attend usually coordinates the "packaging" of financial 
assistance for a student. The package may consist of institutional funds 
as well as funds available from Federal and State sources. 

A summary of financial aid in each of the 16 public institutions 
during the 12-month period ending June 30, 1968, is shown in Table III 
on pf*ge 76. 

IX. COMPREHENSIVE FINANCIAL AID STUDY 
A major task of the Board of Higher Education relating to student 
financial aid during the biennium was a comprehensive study of financial 
aid management and resources done as part of the long-range plan. The 
two-part analysis of existing programs and need in the state for future 
programs, A Study of Student Financial Aid in North Carolina . 1968 . was 
published in December 1968. The study analyzed management and operations 
practices in the 15 tax-supported institutions and made forecasts of 
funds required to support an adequate statewide program of student aid 
to supplement existing programs in North Carolina's public and private 
colleges and universities. 
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The study revealed that there presently exists a $22 million deficit 
between existing program resources and reasonable projections of the needs 
of students presently enrolled in our colleges. For the first time the 
State has a comprehensive analysis based upon reliable data as a beginning 
point in charting its future direction in this critical area. 

Because of the substantial deficit identified, the long-range plan 
recommended the creation of a Legislative Study Commission to investigate 
further the question and to bring recommendations for the funding of a 
comprehensive student assistance program to the 1971 General Assembly. 




CHAPTER VII 



CONTINUING EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Major Board activities in the area of continuing education and 
community services have been related to the administration of Title I 
of the Federal Higher Education Act of 1965 and the launching of a major 
study of extension, continuing education, and community service in North 
Carolina. 



I. TITLE I (COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION) 

The Board was designated by Governor Moore on December 29, 1965, 
as the State agency to develop and administer a comprehensive State 
Plan for coordinating community service and continuing education programs 
in North Carolina under the provisions of Title I of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. Title I provides for a program "to strengthen community 
service programs of colleges and universities. . .designed to assist in 
the solution of community problems in rural, urban and suburban areas, 
with particular emphasis on urban and suburban problems." The Title I 
effort in North Carolina has been directed toward solving community 
problems in the areas of employment, health, government, and community 
economic development. 

Federal funds covered 75 percent of the costs of the program in fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967, and 50 percent in fiscal 1968. North Carolina’s 
allocation of Federal funds was $220,046 in fiscal 1966 and $220,510 
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in each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968. The costs of administering the 
program at the state level were allocated between Federal and non-Federal 
sources in the same ratios as indicated above. 

Institutions of higher education conducting Title I programs have 
contributed the matching share. North Carolina's total allocation of 
Federal funds for the three years of participation in Title I was $661,066. 
With the matching share added to the Federal funds, a total of $967,673 
has been expended or committed to 55 Title I programs at colleges and 
universities in North Carolina. 

Seventeen programs were approved and funded during fiscal 1967 at 
eight public senior institutions. Private institutions participated in 
Title I for the first time in fiscal 1968. Of the 24 programs approved 
and funded in 1968, six are at private institutions. The following 
institutions had programs funded through Title I during fiscal years 
1967 and 1968. 



Institution 


Programs 


Funding 

Federal and Matching 


Appalachian State University 


1 


$ 27,080.00 


East Carolina University 


6 


49,031.00 


Greensboro College 


1 


1,000.00 


Guilford College 


1 


2,000.00 


Johnson C. Smith University 


1 


4,205.00 


N. C. Agricultural and Technical 
State University 


1 


24,088.00 


N. C. College at Durham 


1 


43,319.87 


N. C« State University 


12 


261,911.01 


Rockingham Community College 


1 


16,511.00 


Shaw University 


1 


52,800.00 


St. Augustine's College 


2 


9,790.00 


UNC at Chapel Hill 


6 


76,556.07 


UNC at Charlotte 


3 


32,104.00 


UNC at Greensboro 


2 


49,443.00 


Western Carolina University 


1 


20,657.00 


Winston-Salem State College 


JL 


30,080.00 


Total (Fiscal 1967 and 1968) 


41 


$700,575.95 
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The 17 proposals approved by the Board for funding in fiscal year 
1967 were as follows: 



EMPLOYMENT 



Non-Fedefal 

Federal Matching Tota l 

East Carolina University 

A Regional Program for Employment 
and Job Training Information In 

Eastern North Carolina $ 20,748.00 $ 6,917.00 $ 27,665.00 

North Carolina State University 

Adult Counseling for Continuing Education 9,729.77 3,244.29 12,974.06 

North Carolina State University 
Occupational Counseling for a 

Community Correctional Center 12,229.84 4,079.03 16,308.87 



HEALTH 



East Carolina University 

Non-Credit Courses for the Professional 
Improvement of Registered Nurses Employed 

in Local Public health Agencies in N. C. 3,270.00 1,090.00 4,360.00 

East Carolina University 

A Training Laboratory in Mental Health 

and Human Relations 2,562.00 855.00 3,417.00 



North Carolina College at Durham 

A Continuing Community Health Education 
Program for Certain Disadvantaged 

Areas of Durham, North Carolina 32,489.85 10,830.02 43,319.87 

Western Carolina University 

A Regional Program Designed to Develop 
Leadership in the Improvement and Use 

of Health Facilities and Services 14,804.00 5,853.00 20,657.00 



GOVERNMENT 



East Carolina University 

A Course in Social Work Philosophy and 
Principles for Employed Social Service 

Workers 1,347.00 450.00 1,797.00 



o 
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Federal 



Non-Federal 

Matching 



Total 



North Carolina State University 
Intensive Education Program for 
Community Center Recreation Leaders 

North Carolina State University 

Use and Application of Design Processes 
in Governmental Planning 

University of N»C« (Chapel Hill) 

Production of a Training Film Dealing 
with the Emerging Governmental Problems 
of the Piedmont, North Carolina Region 

University of N» C» (Chapel Hill) 

Leadership Training for Governmental and 
Lay Organizational Heads 

University of N» C» (Chapel Hill) 

A Series of Board Training Workshops for 
Recreation Board and Commission Members 
and Key Recreational Administrative 
Personnel 

University of N. C» (Greensboro) 

A Program for Training in Interpersonal 
Relations for Personnel Concerned with 
Community Problems in North Carolina 



$ 25,352.26 $ 8,454.26 $ 33,806.52 i 



4,036.82 1,355.16 5,391.98 



24,450.00 8,150.00 32,600.00 



4,855.00 1,630.00 6,485.00 



3,685.00 1,237.50 4,922.50 



21,118.00 7,040.00 28,158.00 



COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



North Carolina State University 

Improving the Output of Community 

and Municipal Water Systems 1,537.62 518.36 2,055.98 

OTHERS. RELATED TO TWO OR MORE OF THE ABOVE COMMUNITY PROBLEM AREAS 



North Carolina State University 
A Community Service Center 

University of N. C. (Chapel Hill) 
Research and Development of an 
Educational Program Model to Prepare 
Organized Community Groups for Inter- 
Organizational Problem Solving 
(Second Phase) 



14,697.65 4,905.95 19,603.60 



11,928.00 4,114.00 16,042.00 



$208.841.56 $70.723.57 $279.565.13 
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The 24 proposals approved by the Board for funding in fiscal year 
1968 were as follows: 



EMPLOYMENT 



North Carolina State University 
Continuing Education Seminar for 
Women Preparing to Reenter the 
Labor Market 

University of N. C. (Greensboro) 

A Counseling Center for Women 
of Piedmont North Carolina 

Winston-Salem State College 

A Program of Continuing Education 
Designed to Improve Employment 
Opportunities Through the Extended 
Services of Winston-Salem State College 



Non-Federal 

Fedeyal Matching Total 



$ 1,320.00 $ 1,760.00 $ 3,080.00 



10,642.50 10,642.50 21,285.00 



15,040.00 15,040.00 30,080.00 



HEALTH 



Rockingham Community College 

Community Health Improvement Program 

University of N. C. CChapel Hill) 
Innovation in Clinic Nursing: 
Personnel, Patients and Practices 

University of N. C. 6Chapel Hill) 
Non-Credit Course for Professional 
Improvement of Registered Nurses 
Employed in Local Public Health 
Agencies in North Carolina 



8,255.50 8,255.50 16,511.00 

5,060.00 5,061.00 10,121.00 



3,162.50 3,223.07 6,385.57 



GOVERNMENT 



East Carolina University 

A Course for Employed Social Workers 1,578.00 

Guilford College 

Municipal Management Training Program 1,000.00 



1,578.00 3,156.00 

1 , 000.00 2 , 000.00 
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Johnson C, Smith University 

A Leadership Training Program for 
Board and Commission Members in 
the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Area 

North Carolina State University 

A Symposium on Transportation for 
Inter-Urban and Intra-Urban Areas 

North Carolina State University 

Workshop on the Protection of Public 
Water Supplies 

North Carolina State University 
Fire Service Center 

Saint Augustine’s College 

A Workshop for Policemen in 
Group and Individual Psychology 

University of N, C. (Charlotte) 

Workshop on Communication Problems 
in an Urban Community 

University of N, C, (Charlotte) 

Seminar on Uniform Accounting and 
Budgeting for Voluntary Health and 
Welfare Organizations 



Non-Federal 

Federal Matching Total 

$ 2,052.50 $ 2,152.50 $ 4,205.00 

3.696.00 3,877.00 7,573.00 

1.677.00 1,944.00 3,621.00 

4.070.00 6,050.00 10,120.00 

2.035.00 2,035.00 4,070.00 

2.413.00 2,413.00 4,826.00 

2.613.00 2,613.00 5,226.00 



COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



Appalachian State University 

A Pilot Program for Providing Univer- 
sity Assistance to Small Economic 

Enterprises in Isolated Communities 13,540.00 13,540.00 27,080.00 

North Carolina State University 

A Comprehensive Training Program in 
Community Resource Development for 
Professionals, Sub-Professionals and 

Leaders in North Carolina 44,000.00 44,074.00 88,074.00 

Saint Augustine’s College 

Improvement of the Economic Conditions 

of Small Businesses Within the Community 2,860.00 2,860.00 5,720.00 
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OTHERS, RELATED TO TWO OR MORE OF THE ABOVE COMMUNITY PROBLEM AREAS 



Non-Federal 

Federal Matching Total 

East Carolina University 

A Workshop for Counselors working 

with the Disadvantaged of Eastern $ 4,318.00 $ 4,318.00 $ 8,636.00 

North Carolina 



Greensboro College 

The Training of Teachers for the 
Dsylexic Child and Other Children 
With Severe Reading Problems 

N. C. Agricultural and Technical 
State University 

A Program of Training for Professional 
Leaders Representing Economically 
Depressed Communities in Guilford 
County, N. C. 

North Carolina State Ifriiversity 

Urban Affairs and Community Service 
Center 

Shaw University 

Community Citizenship Training Program 

University of N. C. (Charlotte) 

Community Service and Continuing 
Education Center 

TOTALS: FY 1968 Programs - 24 



500.00 


500.00 


1,000.00 


11,298.00 


12,790.00 


24,088.00 


29,443.00 


29,859.00 


59,302.00 


26,400.00 


26,400.00 


52,800.00 


11,026.00 


11,026.00 


22,052.00 



$208,000.00 $213,011.57 $421,011.57 



II. STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

A State Advisory Council advises and consults with the Board in the adminis- 
tration of Title I programs. The Council assists in the preparation of the 
annual amendment to the State Plan and recommends proposals to the Board for 
funding. The Advisory Council membership as of December 1968 was as follows: 

Paul N. Guthrie, Jr., State Planning Task Force, Raleigh 

W. C. Harris, Member of the North Carolina Board of Higher 
Education, Raleigh 

W. Burns Jones, M.D., Assistant Health Director, Board of 
Health, Raleigh 
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Paul A. Miller, Professor of Education, University 
of North Carolina at Charlotte 
J, A. Pritchett, Member of the North Carolina Board of 
Education and North Carolina Board of Higher Education, 

Windsor 

Prezell R. Robinson, President, St. Augustine’s College, 

Raleigh 

John S, Stewart, P. 0. Box 3839, Durham 
William L. Turner, Administrative Dean for University 
Extension, North Carolina State University, Raleigh* 

Robert H. Ward, Assistant Commissioner, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Raleigh 

S. Leigh Wilson, Assistant Executive Director, North 
Carolina League of Municipalities, Raleigh 

The 50 percent matching requirement for participating institutions 
for the fiscal 1968 program was a factor which prohibited a number of 
institutions from conducting Title I programs and limited the size of 
programs at certain institutions. W^ith endorsement from the North Carolina 
Council on Higher Education for Adults, the Title I Advisory Council, and 
from institutions desiring to participate in Title I programs, the Board 
of Higher Education requested an appropriation of $350,000 from the 1967 
General Assembly as a reserve fund for use by participating public insti- 
tutions in matching Federal funds. This request, not favorably considered 
by the 1967 General Assembly, has been resubmitted by the Board for the 
1969-71 biennium. 



III. EXTENSION STUDY 

A study of extension, continuing education, and community service in 
North Carolina has been initiated by the Board staff, with the cooperation 
of institutional representatives, to assess the needs and identify resources, 
to establish goals, and to recommend means for achieving these goals in 

*In January 1969 Dr. Turner was appointed by Governor Scott as 
Director of the State Department of Administration. 
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North Carolina. A survey, conducted by the Board, revealed that two- 
thirds of the 71 colleges in North Carolina currently conduct extension 
or continuing education activities in one form or another and that 
additional institutions plan to undertake such programs in the near future. 
The Board also conducted a survey to determine the type and number of 
off-campus courses offered for credit by the public institutions of higher 
education. This survey revealed that off-campus courses for credit were 
offered in 111 locations during the 1967-68 academic year by six 
public senior institutions. There were 22,083 course registrations in 
401 off-campus credit courses, with many students enrolling in two or 
more courses. Although approximately 50 percent of these credit courses 
were offered in the field of education, courses were also conducted in 
22 other subject areas. 

IV. NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL ON HIGHER EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 
The North Carolina Council on Higher Education for Adults, an 
autonomous organization composed of extension directors and representatives 
of graduate and undergraduate schools of public senior institutions offering 
extension courses and/or graduate work, met at regular intervals during 
the biennium with reference to matters of mutual interest. A staff member 
of the Board of Higher Education served as Secretary of the Council. 




CHAPTER VIII 



HIGHLIGHTS OF OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Activities of the Hoard of Higher Education in reference to planning, 
research, providing information, allotting major functions and activities 
of and determining types of degrees to be awarded by the public senior 
colleges, licensing new-degree granting institutions (excluding community 
colleges), and administering two statewide programs provided by the 
Federal Higher Education Act of 1965 have been reported in previous 
chapters. In further carrying out its legal mandate to "promote the 
development of a sound, vigorous, progressive, and coordinated system of 
higher education...," the Board has been involved in numerous other 
activities during the biennium. These are reported in this chapter. 

I. ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAL FUNDS 

The Board administers several funds other than its own current 
operating funds. These funds include (1) the Reserves for Distribution 
to Institutions, (2) the North Carolina Computer Orientation Project, 

(3) Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965, (4) the State Education 
Assistance Authority, (5) the State Employees Tuition Fund, and (6) the 
Higher Education Research Project. These funds are briefly described 
below. More detailed descriptions of the activities or programs which 
they support are. found elsewhere in this report. 

The Reserves for Distribution to Institutions include money to provide 
public institutions the State matching portion of College Work-Study Program 
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funds, to finance Offices of Institutional Research and Development at 
the public institutions, and to provide special financial assistance to 
the five public predominantly Negro institutions. These funds totaled 
approximately $1,800,000 for the 1967-69 biennium. 

The North Carolina Computer Orientation Project funds allow North 
Carolina colleges and universities to utilize the facilities of the 
Triangle Universities Computation Center in the Research Triangle Park. 

The funds were provided by private foundation grants totaling $287,800. 

Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 funds provided by the 
Federal government are used to finance the federal portion of Community 
Service and Continuing Education programs which have been approved by 
the Board of Higher Education, the state administering agency. 

The State Education Assistance Authority funds are used to insure 
loans made under the Higher Education Act of 1965 and the National 
Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965. The Board serves as the 
secretariat for SEAA. 

The State Employees Tuition Fund, sponsored by the Mary Re 3 molds 
Babcock Foundation, reimburses eligible State and local government 
employees for part of the cost of continuing their education. 

The Higher Education Research Project, financed by a private 
foundation grant, was basically a study of higher education at Negro 
institutions. This project was completed during 1967. 

II. INSTITUTIONAL BUDGET REVIEWS 

The General Statutes require that the Board "review the institutional 
budget requests to determine whether the same are consistent with the primary 
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purposes of the institution and the functions and activities allocated 

to the institution by statute or by the Board." 

The "A", "B", and "C" budget requests of the public senior institu- 
tions of higher education for the 1969-71 biennium were reviewed and 
summarized. The "A" budget is for continuing operations at present 
levels of support; the "B" budget for new and expanded programs and 
services; and the "C" budget for capital improvements. Several institu- 
tional "B" budgets included requests for new programs which the Board had 
not approved. These were brought to the attention of the Advisory Budget 
Commission and the institutions concerned. For further information 
concerning budgets see Chapter IX and Appendix A. 



Ill, DATA PROCESSING AND COMPUTER EDUCATION 

In spring 1964 the Board of Higher Education appointed a Computer 

Advisory Committee to advise it on computer usage and computer science 

curricula. Members of the committee as of December 1968 were 

James K. Ferrell (Chairman) , Chemical Engineering 
Department, North Carolina State University 
Frederick P. Brooks, Department of Information Science, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Morris S. Davis, President, Triangle Universities 
Computation Center 

Thomas M. Gallie, Jr., Mathematics Department, Duke 
University 

James W. Hanson, Director, Computation Center, University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Arthur Jackson, Computer Center, North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical State University 
R. E. Johns, Director, State Central Data Processing 
Milam Johnson, Mathematics Department, East Carolina 
University 

P-.ul Lewis, Director, Computing Center, North Carolina 
State University 
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George E. Nicholson, Jr., Mathematical Statistics, 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Louis T. Parker, Director, North Carolina Computer 
Orientation Project 

John W. Sawyer, Wake Forest University 
Ralph W. Stacey, School of Medicine, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Members of this committee have indicated their willingness to serve 
as an advisory committee to colleges concerning the use of computers in 
administration and academic applications. 

Following its appointment in 1964, this committee Cl) surveyed computer 
equipment and curricula in the colleges and published in January 1965 a 
report. Data Processing and Computer Education in North Carolina , (2) held 
a statewide one-day conference on computer education in January 1965, 
attended by representatives of over 20 institutions, (3) sponsored two 
regional one-day conferences in October 1965, and C4) recommended the 
development of a powerful computer facility in the Research Triangle Park 
by Duke University, North Carolina State University, and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The jointly-operated center would be 
financed through a pooling of resources by these three institutions. 

In spring 1966 the Triangle Universities Computation Center was 
established, followed in November oy installation of the IBM System/360, 
Model 75 Computer. Today, TUCC is one of the world's outstanding computer 
centers. The TUCC computer has such capability that all colleges in the 
state, both public and private, can use it through a telephone line 
network. To utilize the computer more fully and to help offset the cost 
of its operation, TUCC has made use of the facility available to other 
institutions in this way. 
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IV, NORTH CAROLINA COMPUTER ORIENTATION PROJECT 



To coordinate and assist colleges wishing to take advantage of the 
service offered by TUCC, the Board of Higher Education in May 1966 



established the North Carolina Computer Orientation Project to encourage 
and facilitate computer use in the colleges*, This project, financed by 
foundation funds totaling $287,800, offers to institutions use of the TUCC 
computer for one year without charge. Submission of a proposal showing 
the planned educational use of the service and designation of a faculty 
member responsible for the project are the only requirements imposed on 
a college. Eligible for participation in NCCOP are technical institutes, 
two-year colleges, and senior colleges and universities, public and private. 

The Computer Orientation Project endeavors to produce an educational 



breakthrough by bringing modem technology to colleges in North Carolina 
years ahead of the normal course of events. Novel features of NCCOP 
are the concept of universal regional availability and the provision of 
"circuit-riders" to instruct and assist personnel at using institutions. 

In November 1966 the North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State 
University and the University of North Carolina at Charlotte linked into 
the projected computer network as the initial installations. A total of 
42 institutions have participated in this computer project. These insti- 
tutions are 



Appalachian State University 
Asheville-Biltmore College 
Barber-Scotia College 
Belmont Abbey College 
Bennett College 
Campbell College 

Central Piedmont Community College 



Davidson College 
Durham Technical Institute 
East Carolina University 
Elizabeth City State College 
Fayetteville State College 
Fayetteville Technical Institute 
Gardner-Webb Junior College 
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Gaston College 
Guilford College 
High Point College 
Lenoir County Coramunity College 
Lenoir Rhyne College 
Meredith College 
Montreat Anderson College 
North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University 
North Carolina College 
North Carolina School of the Arts 
Pembroke State College 
Pfeiffer College 
Pitt Technical Institute 
Queens College 



Rockingham Community College 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College 
St. Augustine’s College 
Salem College 

Southeastern Community College 

Southwestern Technical Institute 

Technical Institute of Alamance 

UNC at Charlotte 

UNC at Greensboro 

Wake Forest University 

Warren Wilson College 

Western Piedmont Community College 

Western Carolina University 

Wilmington College 

Winston-Salem State College 



As of December 1968, 22 of these institutions had completed their 
year of free service through NCCOP. Fifteen of the 22 elected to continue 



the service at their expense. 

In December 1968 the Computer Advisory Committee resolved to terminate 
the North Carolina Computer Orientation Project as of February 1970. Since 
its funds have been encumbered, the Project may have to terminate earlier. 



possibly by September 1969, unless additional support is found. 



V. NURSING EDUCATION 

Two significant developments occurred in the field of nursing education 
during the biennium. The first was that the 1967 General Assembly, on 
recommendation of the Joint Committee on Nursing Education of the State 
Board of Higher Education and State Board of Education, appropriated 
$300,000 for the 1967-69 biennium to provide financial assistance to 
hospital programs of nursing education leading to diplomas in nursing. 

The second development was the formulation of a long-range plan, entitled 
Nursing Education in North Carolina - Today and Tomorrow, published by the 
State Board of Higher Education in December 1967. 
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State aid to hospital nursing education programs . At a June 28, 

1966 hearing of a special study committee of the Legislative Research 
Commission concerning the shortage of nursing in North Carolina, the 
study committee requested that the Joint Committee on Nursing Education 
of the State Board of Higher Education and the State Board of Education 
take the initiative to bring together representatives of the several 
organizations and agencies concerned in an effort to develop recommenda- 
tions for legislative action that could be supported by all. 

In response to this request, the Director of Higher Education, who 
was also chairman of the Joint Committee, convened a meeting three days 
later of representatives of groups in North Carolina having an interest 
in nursing education. Groups represented were the Medical Society of the 
State of North Carolina, the North Carolina Hospital Association, the 
North Carolina State Nurses' Association, the North Carolina League for 
Nursing, the State Board of Nursing, the State Department of Community 
Colleges, and the State Board of Higher Education, 

Following a series of meetings, formally designated representatives 
of the organizations unanimously adopted recommendations, one of which 
called for an appropriation to the State Board of Education to assist 
existing diploma nursing education programs in public and voluntary 
hospitals. The hospital schools of nursing would be eligible, at their 
option, to apply for such assistance to their nursing programs, under 
guiaelines and standards set by the Department of Community Colleges and 
the State Board of Education, The State Board of Higher Education endorsed 
and approved the recommendations on September 16, 1966, and the State Board 
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of Education did likewise on September 24. The recommendations were 
formally transmitted to the study committee of the Legislative Research 
Commission on September 30 by the Director of Higher Education with the 
comment that they represent a "major achievement reflecting the cooperation 
and good will of all." 

Following the submission of recommendations by the . oint Committee on 
Nursing Education of the State Board of Higher Education and the State 
Board of Education, the 1967 General Assembly appropriated $300,000 to 
the State Board of Education for the 1967-69 biennium to provide financial 
assistance to hospital diploma programs of nursing education. To qualify 
for this assistance a program must be conducted by an educational unit in 
nursing fully accredited by the State Board of Nursing and operated under 
the authority of a public or nonprofit hospital licensed by the North 
Carolina Medical Care Commission. 

The State Board of Education each year of the biennium distributes 
funds to eligible educational units in nursing or hospitals, upon their 
application for assistance, on the basis of $100 per student enrolled in 
the programs as of December 1 of the preceding year. The State Board of 
Education is responsible for making such reasonable rules and regulations 
as are necessary to carry out the provisions of the legislation and to 
insure that the financial assistance is used directly for faculty and 
instructional needs of diploma nursing programs. 

In 1967 state financial assistance was made available to eligible 
educational units in nursing or hospitals on the basis of 1,6!! 2 students 
enrolled; in 1968 it was made available on the basis of 1,634 students 
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enrolled. This number of students required funds in addition to the 
$300,000 appropriated by the 1967 General Assembly. A supplement of 
$24,600 was approved by Governor Moore and the Council of State in 
August 1968 for disbursement fvom the Contingency and Emergency Fund. 

Statewide planning for nursing e.ducation . In December 1967 the 
Board of Higher Education published Nursing Education in North Carolina -- 
Today and Tomorrow . This is the third survey of nursing education in 
North Carolina since World War II. The first. Nursing and Nursing 
Education in North Carolina , was published in 1950 under the sponsorship 
of the University of North Carolina and the North Carolina Medical Care 
Commission. The second. Report of Survey of Nursing Education in North 
Carolina , directed by Ray E. Brown of Duke University, was published in 
1964. The 1964 survey was sponsored by the State Board of Higher Education, 
the State Board of Education, and the North Carolina Medical Care Commission. 
One of Brown's recommendations was that the Board of Higher Education and 
the State Board of Education appoint a Joint Committee on Nursing Education 
"in order to insure systematic planning for nursing education on a 
statewide basis." 

In January 1965 the two Boards established the Joint Committee as 
recommended by Brown. In September 1965 the Committee, which initially 
limited its concern to nursing programs from which graduates are eligible 
to take the licensure examination for registered nurses, was requested 
by the State Department of Community Colleges to include practical nursing 
education. Such inclusion resulted in the entire spectrum of nursing 
education being the concern of the Joint Committee. 
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The membership of the Joint Committee includes representatives 
from the State Board of Higher Education, North Carolina Board of 
Nursing, State Board of Education, State Department of Community Colleges, 
North Carolina Hospital Association, Medical Society of the State of North 
Carolina, North Carolina State Nurses’ Association, North Carolina League 
for Nursing, and several institutions that conduct nursing education 
programs in the State. Members of the Joint Committee as of December 
1968 were 

Howard R. Boozer, Regional Education Laboratory for the 
Carolines and Virginia, Durham (Chairman) 

Mrs. Harry P. Horton, Pittsboro, State Board of Higher 
Education 

Miriam Daughtry, R. N. , State Department of Community 
Colleges, Raleigh 

Charles H. Frenzel, Duke University Medical Center, Durham 
Mrs. Jesse Kiser, R. N. , Central Piedmont Community College, 

Charlotte 

John Ketner, North Carolina Hospital Association, Raleigh 
Mrs. Eloise R. Lewis, R. N. , University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro 

Sister Jeanne Margaret McNally, R. N., Mercy Hospital, 

Charlotte 

Margaret C. Moore, R. N. , University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro 

George W. Paschal, Jr., M. D., Raleigh 

John M. Reynolds, State Board of Education, Asheville 

Eugene J. Smith, R. N. , Memorial Hospital, Charlotte 

Mary McRee, R. N. , North Carolina Board of Nursing, Raleigh 

Isabelle Webb, R. N. , Watts Hospital, Durham 

Mrs. Jo Anne Alston, North Carolina State Nurses’ 

Association, Raleigh 

John F. Corey, State Board of Higher Education, Raleigh 
( Ex Officio ) 

The Joint Committee initiated a long-range planning study of nursing 
education in North Carolina in 1966. The study was developed under the 
general direction and auspices of the Joint Committee with the staff of 
the Board of Higher Education providing research, writing, secretarial. 
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and other staff services. Mrs. Ida Harper Simpson of Duke University 
and Eun Sul Lee of the Board of Higher Education prepared the initial 
draft. Miss Margaret Moore of the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro and Dr. John F. Corey, Assistant Director of the Board of 
Higher Education, edited the final report. The report included a 
description of the status of nursing education in North Carolina and 
suggestions and guidelines for its future development in the State. The 
report’s recommendations for nursing education programs were as follows: 
Courses of Action 



1. Student recruitment should be intensified. 

2. Enrollment in adequate programs should be expanded. 

3. Inadequate programs should be upgraded. 

4. Continuing education and refresher course programs 
should be expanded. 

5. Programs with 50 percent of graduates failing over 
a period of three years the licensing examination 
for nursing should be phased out. 

6. Graduate nursing education programs should be 
expanded. Master's degree programs should be 
undertaken only in institutions having adequate 
baccalaureate programs. 

Minimum Standards 



1. Hospital clinical resources should be sufficient at the 

various levels of nursing education to maximize exposure 
of students to a variety of patients and existing nursing 
situations: practical nursing education programs should 

use a hospital with at least a minimum daily average 

census of 60 patients and an operating room, a delivery room, 
a clinical laboratory and diagnostic X-ray; diploma or 
associate degree programs should use a hospital with an 
average daily census of 150 or above, with 7 or more facilities 
and baccalaureate programs should use hospitals with an 
average daily census of 300 or above and with 12 or more 
facilities. 

2. Enrollment in a nursing program should insure a ratio of 
at least five patients to each student receiving clinical 
experience a given area or department of the training 
hospital at a given time . 
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3. Only in unusual circumstances should one hospital 
be used simultaneously by more than one program for 
registered nurses. 

4. No program should be established in the absence of 
the availability of a primary hospital meeting the 
criteria on size and facilities. 

5. The educational attainment of a faculty member should 
be at least one level more advanced than the level of 
nursing which she teaches, but not less than a baccalaureate 
degree. 



VI. TRANSFER STUDENTS 

Students who seek to transfer from one college to another often 
encounter a variety of problems which cause them to lose course credits 
and time. In many instances, these problems are created by the students 
themselves who change their educational goals or select institutions for 
which they are not fully qualified. Often, however, the problems are due 
to variations in admissions procedures and general education requirements 
among the colleges and universities. The differences have been especially 
troublesome in North Carolina with its 29 two-year and 42 senior colleges. 
The institutions' different points of historical origin, educational 
programs, kinds of students, and purposes, coupled with considerable 
autonomy, have led to differences in their academic programs and 
admissions procedures. 

A 1963 study committee of the North Carolina Association of Colleges 
and Universities (formerly the North Carolina College Conference), under 
the chairmanship of Jay H. Ostwalt of Davidson College, concluded that 
the lack of consensus among colleges about general education and transfer 
procedures was "sufficiently great to cause prospective transfer students 
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serious difficulties and, therefore, to justify a serious effort to bring 
some degree of standardization into them." The study committee recommended 
"eliminating unnecessary variability in policies and procedures for 
handling of students transferring." 

The recommendations were especially timely, considering the continual 
rise in number of collegiate transfers. In fall 1968 more than 7,000 
undergraduate students transferred among the 71 North Carolina institutions 
of higher education. The number of transfers is expected to increase as 
the new community colleges become fully operational. The trend is that 
two-year colleges more and more will form the broad base of higher education 
as enrollment climbs in years ahead. In fall 1968, for example, a total of 
1,536 undergraduate students from two-year colleges, public and private, 
transferred to the public senior institutions, compared to 1,154 in 1967 
and 926 in 1966 (see table below). The growth of the junior colleges 
accentuates the need for a commonly acceptable program of general education 
in the first two years of undergraduate study involving a minimum loss of 
credits or time when a student transfers from one institution to another at 
the end of his sophomore year. 

To deal with the mounting transfer questions, especially the development 
of a commonly acceptable general education program, the Joint Committee on 
College Transfer Students was created in January 1965 by the North Carolina 
Association of Colleges and Universities, the North Carolina Board of Higher 
Education, the State Board of Education, and the North Carolina Association 
of Junior Colleges. Dr. Ostwalt of Davidson College was appointed chairman 
of the Joint Committee. He was succeeded in November 1966 by President Budd 
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TABLE IV NUMBER OF TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM NORTH CAROLINA 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGES TO NORTH CAROLINA PUBLIC SENIOR INSTITUTIONS, 

1966 TO 1968 



Institution 



Fall 

1966 



Fall 

1967 



Fall 

1968 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Central Piedmont 
College of Albemarle 
Davidson County 
Gaston 
Isothermal 
Lenoir County 
Rockingham 
Sandhills 
Southeastern 
Surry 



13 

41 

1 

38 



4 

5 



64 

40 

9 

40 

2 

17 

1 

44 

28 

2 



90 

30 

22 

52 

14 

26 

38 
56 

39 
32 



Wayne 


- 


- 


z 


Western Piedmont 


- 


2 


49 


Wilkes 


- 


2 


27 


Other Institutions 


- 


7 


5 


Community Colleges Total 


104 


258 


482 


PRIVATE JUNIOR 


Brevard 


66 


77 


67 


Chowan 


64 


57 


54 


Gardner -Webb 


108 


116 


107 


Kittrel 1 


2 


5 


20 


Lees-McRae 


36 


51 


76 


Louisburg 


61 


76 


83 

-t -j 


Mitchell 


45 


66 


77 


Montreat -Anderson 


16 


11 


35 


Mt . Olive 


20 


28 


36 


Oak Ridge 


11 


-* 




Peace 


59 


59 


59 


Sacred Heart 


11 






St. Mary's 


51 


65 


76 


Southwood 


19 


30 


18 


Vardell Hall 


1 


3 


8 


Warren Wilson 


7 






Wingate 


245 


246 


331 


Other Institutions 


- 


6 


7 


Private Junior Total 


822 


896 


1,054 


GRAND TOTAL 


926 


1,154 


1,536 



* Discontinued college programs, 



vex 
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Became senior college 
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E, Smith of Wingate College* President Smith in turn was succeeded in 
November 1967 by Charles Bernard, Director of Admissions, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. After the death of Mr. Bernard in September, 
1968, the chairmanship was assumed by John Yoik, chairman-elect of the Joint 
Committee. Mr. York is the dean of Louisburg College. 

John H. Horne, Director of Admissions at East Carolina University, 
served as secretary-treasurer until November 1967. He was succeeded 
by John F. Corey of the North Carolina Board of Higher Education. 

The present membership of the Joint Committee is as follows: 

North Carolina Association of Colleges and Universities 

James C. Simpson, Dean, Livingstone College, Salisbury (1969) 

Kenneth Raab, Director of Admissions, North Carolina State 
University, Raleigh (1970) 

W. R. Coleman, Dean, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 
(1971) 

North Carolina Association of Junior Colleges 

John York, Director of Administration, Louisburg College, 
Louisburg (1969) 

Bruce Whitaker, President, Chowan College, Murfreesboro (1970) 

E. Phillip Comer, President, Southeastern Community College, 
Whiteville (1971) 

State Board of Education 

William Richardson, Dean, Wilkes County Community College, 
Wilkesboro (1969) 

Grady E. Love, President, Davidson County Community College, 
Lexington (1970) 

Allen S. Hurlburt, Professor of Education, Duke University, 
Durham (1971) 

State Board of Higher Education 

Richard G. Cashwell, Acting Director of Admissions, University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill (1969) 

Marion M. Richards, Dean, Catawba College, Salisbury (1970) 

Marion D. Thorpe, President, Elizabeth City State College, 
Elizabeth City (1971) 

Ex Officio 

John F. Corey, Assistant Director, North Carolina Board of 
Higher Education, Raleigh 
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J, P. Freeman, Secretary, North Carolina Association of 
Colleges and Universities, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh 

Charles A. Bucher, DirecLor for College Parallel Programs, 
Department of Community Colleges, State Board of 
Education, Raleigh 

Richard H. Hagemeyer, President, North Carolina Association 
of Junior Colleges (President, Central Piedmont Community 
College), Charlotte 

Budd E. Smith, Past Chairman (President, Wingate College), 

Wingate 

The Joint Committee in 1966 initiated a statewide study of articulation 
between two-year and senior institutions. The study was done by nine sub- 
committees, consisting of over 800 North Carolina educators from junior 
and senior colleges. Suggestions that would result in better articulation 
were developed in the following areas; admissions , biol ogical sciences , 
English , foreign languages , humanities , mathematics , £h ysical education, 
physical sciences , and social sciences. Drafts of study reports by the 
subcommittees were reviewed by approximately 1,000 other educators on 
college campuses across the state and were discussed and refined in 
conferences sponsored by the Joint Committee. The recommended articulation 
guidelines, representing a major achievement in academic cooperation, were 
published by the Board of Higher Education in December 1967, after approval 
by the Joint Committee on College Transfer Students. 

The suggested policies concerning the admission of transfer students 

in senior colleges are as follows: 

(1) Performance in a junior college transfer program is the best 
single predictor of success in a four-year institution and therefore should 
count most heavily in the admissions decision. 

(a) Junior college students who are ineligible to enter a 
four-year institution at the freshman level because of 
poor high school records should not be denied admission 
as transfer students on these, grounds. It is recommended 
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that the original college consider use of standardized 
tests, given at end of the third or beginning of the 
fourth semester or sixth quarter, to guide those students 
seeking entrance to another institution, 

(b) Aptitude and achievement test scores may be useful to 
counselors as supplementary information in assisting 
junior college students to make wise decisions about 
transfer. However, applicants who qualify for transfer 
on the basis of their grades in junior colleges should 

not be denied admission solely on the basis of test scores, 

(c) Except in unusual circumstances, students entering two- 
year institutions should complete their program at the 
original institution, 

(2) Senior colleges should consider all grades earned by the 
prospective transfer. Acceptance or rejection of courses passed with 

a grade of "D" should be at the discretion of the receiving institution. 
Transfers from junior or senior colleges should be able to transfer at 
least one-half the hours required for graduation, 

(3) Students with satisfactory records seeking to transfer from 
institutions not accredited should be accepted provisionally by the senior 
institution pending satisfactory completion of at least one full semester's 
work. 



(4) Colleges and universities with varied policies in regard to 
admissions clearances and required deposits should adopt a uniform policy. 
Admission notices should be mailed as students' records are cleared and no 
deposits should be required prior to April 1, 

Recommendations of the Joint Committee concerning general education 
programs in the several academic disciplines are reprinted as Appendix I 
in this report. 



VII, STUDENT RESIDENCY DETERMINATION 
Policies and procedures used to determine in-state and out-of-state 
residency classification of students in public colleges vary from state 
to state and from institution to institution. Generally, a student finds 
it more difficult to qualify for in-state residency for tuition assessment 
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purposes than for voting or other purposes. Tuition charged out-of-state 
students is higher than that charged in-state students. Out-of-state 
tuition is also increasing rapidly. Uniform publicized regulations for 
residency classification are important to the individual student and the 

institutions. 

The 1962 Report of Governor’s Commission on Education Beyond 
High School stated: 

In levying tuition charges, questions from time to 
time arise as to the residence status of particular students. 

All of the institutions have adopted their own regulations on 
this subject. We believe that it would be of assistance to 
the institutions and would tend towards greater statewide 
uniformity of policy and practice, however, if there were 
a definition of state residence for tuition charging 
purposes which would apply uniformly to all public institutions. 

This recommendation was implemented in June 1967 by the Board of Higher 

Education, assisted by representatives of institutions of higher education 

and several State agencies, with publication of A Manual f^ D eterminat^ion 

of In-State and Out-of-State Residence Status of Students in Nor^ 

Carolina Public Institutions of Higher Education . This manual , including 

a policy statement concerning the determination of student residence status 

for the purpose of assessing tuition, was approved by the State Board of 

Education, the State Department of Administration, the State Attorney 

General’s Office, and the State Board of Higher Education. The policy 

statement has been adopted by the boards of trustees of all senior public 

colleges and universities and by the Department of Community Colleges of 

the State Board of Education. The statement has also been published in the 

catalogs of the public senior colleges and universities. Thuj^, for the first 

time, all public colleges and universities in North Carolina are guided by 
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the same policies and guidelines in determining the residence status of 
their students for tuition purposes. 

Under the policy that has been adopted, a student (in case of a minor, 
his parent or guardian) must have been domiciled in North Carolina for at 
least six months immediately prior to his enrollment or re-enrollment in an 
institution of higher education. A student may retain his in-state status 
for tuition purposes for six months after he abandons his domicile in 
North Carolina. 

For tuition assessment purposes, a student's domicile is synonomous 
with legal residence. Actual residence is required to establish a domicile 
initially, coupled with the intention to make it a home, or to live there 
permanently or indefinitely. 

A State Committee on Residence, established by the Boa'.J of Higher 
Education, formulates guidelines, revises policy, and advises on residence 
cases of unusual complexity, undue hardship, or extenuating circumstances 
which are referred to it by the institutions of higher education. 

VIII. COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 

During the biennium the Board of Higher Education made two important studies 
relating to the admissions process in both the public and private colleges. 

One concerned the availability of spaces; the other, multiple applications. 

Space availability . This was a study of the extent to which available 
spaces for students have been filled by each of the colleges and universities 
at critical points during the admissions season (March through July). 

Inf oriTicit ion concerning available spaces has been widely distributed by 
the Board through counselors, colleges, and the news media. While some 
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institutions fill their enrollments early in the season, this study has 
revealed that, in the aggregate over the state, additional students could 
have been enrolled* The problem, of course, is that the students do not 
always apply where the vacancies exist* The relationship between an 
applicant and an institution is essentially and rightly an individual one, 
but much remains unknown about how students choose institutions or make 
career decisions. Answers to questions such as these should be aggressively 

sought. 

Multiple applications . The other Board study in the admissions area 
dealt with multiple applications for admission. Fifty-five of the 71 colleges 
and universities in the state participated in this study. A major finding 
was that the typical North Carolina 1967 high school graduate who applied 
for admission filed approximately 1.5 applications. However, the extent 
of overlap in applications among several sub-groups of institutions was 
considerably greater. Other important findings were that approximately 97 
percent of the North Carolina applicants were offered admission by at least 
one of the participating colleges, and that 90 percent of these candidates 
actually enrolled. 

The primary purpose of the Board in undertaking this study was to 
ascertain if the overlap in applications for admission was sufficient to 
justify the creation of a central admissions clearinghouse. The study has 
clearly indicated that such a clearinghouse is not needed, if it were to 
be established only for this purpose. 

The space availability studies, however, have revealed the need for 
more assistance to students, parents, and counselors in identifying available 
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educational opportunities. Multiple applications sometimes result from 
the individual student’s assessment of his chances of being accepted at 
a particular college. His ability to make valid decisions about where 
to apply is often handicapped because of insufficient information provided 
by colleges. 

Further, the fact that many capable North Carolina high school 
graduates do not go to college suggests that special efforts should be 
made by the state to attract more of these students and to do a more 
effective job of matching them with the various types of post-high school 
opportunities and institutions. At the same time there is great need for 
institutional admissions and retention standards to be published and to 
be widely distributed, in order to assist prospective students in making 
intelligent decisions concerning their educational and career plans. 

In view of the above, the Board of Higher Education has recommended 
that the organizations and agencies concerned (the Board of Higher Education, 
the State Department of Community Colleges, the North Carolina Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, the North Carolina Association 
of Junior Colleges, and the North Carolina Association of Colleges and 
Universities) join forces to explore the feasibility of establishing an 
Educational Opportunities Information Center. The basic purpose of this 
Center would be to assist in putting high school students who desire to 
continue their education in touch with institutions that are seeking 
students. Such a Center would be an information service only. It would 
remain the province of each institution to determine whom it shall admit. 

No admissions decisions would be made by the Center. 
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IX. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

Telsvision continues to show promise es an important medium for 
meeting the educational needs of citizens of North Carolina. An expansion 
of the use of television as an educational tool was evident in the activities 

of the colleges during the biennium. 

E ducational television study . In the development of its long-range 
planning report the Board made a study of The Use of Educational Television 
in North Carolina Colleges and Universities .* In this study the use of 
television in the public colleges and universities and the status of the 
North Carolina Educational Television Network were assessed. 

A second study will be initiated by the Board of Higher Education, in 
cooperation with the University of North Carolina** and the other institu- 
tions and agencies concerned, in an attempt to reach consensus among the 
institutions and agencies on appropriate steps to achieve optimum develop- 
ment and use of educational television, A statewide conference will be 
convened during the 1968-69 academic year to review the implications of 
the survey and to make recommendations to the state and to the institutions, 
public and private, for the further development and use of this medium in 
higher education. 

The initial study, made under the general supervision of the Board 
staff in close cooperation with the University of North Carolina, was 

*A summary and the conclusions of this study appear in the Board’s 
report Planning for Higher Education in North Carolina (November 1968) , 
pages 130-137. 

'’^*Since January 8, 1955, the University of North Carolina has operated 
educational television UNC-TV (Channel 4) with studios on the campuses at 
Raleigh, Chapel Hill, and Greensboro. Since that time the University has 
regularly carried educational television programs to the viewing area of 
the central transmitter and produced programs for use by other stations. 
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directed by Edward R. McMahon, coordinator of instructional resources at 
Mankato (Minnesota) State College, Mr, McMahon was the associate director 
of an 18-month television study for the State of Minnesota in 1966-67 and 
presently serves as a television consultant for the Minnesota Coordinating 
Commission for Higher Edudation, 

The survey by Mr, McMahon in North Carolina provided a much needed 
comprehensive inventory, A number of institutions, agencies, and others 
concerned have indicated an interest in educational television and the 
study of its use. For example, college admissions officers through the 
Committee on the College Student of the North Carolina Association of 
Colleges and Universities are considering admissions counselling by television 
The Southern Regional Education Board has suggested a cooperative production 
program for instructional television. 

Additional interest in the use of television in educational activities 
has been shown by the North Carolina Council on Higher Education for Adults 
and the State Department of Administration, 

X, INTERSTATE COMPACT FOR EDUCATION 

In May 1967 the General Assembly enacted legislation (General Statute 
115-349) through which North Carolina became party to the Interstate Compact 
for Education, The Compact is administered by the Education Commission of 
the States with headquarters in Denver, Colorado, North Carolina's representa 
tion on the Commission, as with other member states, consists of seven 
members; The Governor, two members of the General Assembly (one member 
selected by the Senate and one by the House), and four others appointed by 
and serving at the pleasure of the Governor, 
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The purpose of the Compact is (1) to establish and maintain close 
cooperation and understanding among executive, legislative, professional, 
educational, and lay leadership on a nationwide basis at the state and 
local levels; (2) to provide a forum for the development of public policy 
alternatives in the field of education; (3) to provide a clearinghouse for 
information on matters relating to educational problems and how they are 
being met in different places throughout the nation; (4) to facilitate the 
improvement of state and local educational systems; (5) to encourage and 
promote local initiative in the operation of educational systems and 
institutions; and (6) to recognize an interest in the quality of education 
furnished in each of the other states because of the highly mobile character 
of individuals within the nation and because the advancement of each state 
is contributed to in significant part by persons educated in other states. 

In November 1967 Governor Moore appointed the following as North 
Carolina representatives on the Education Commission of the States: 

Senator J. Ruffin Bailey and James L. Whitfield of Raleigh; Watts Hill, 

Jr., of Durham, Chairman of the State Board of Higher Education; and 
Dr. Lewis C. Dowdy, President, North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State 
University, Greensboro. At the same time Governor Moore reported that Lieutenant 
Governor Robert Scott had appointed Senator Frank I. Penn of Reidsville and 
that House Speaker Earl Vaughn had appointed Representative C. Graham Tart 
of Clinton as representatives of their respective houses. In July 1968 Mr. Hill 
was named to the Steering Committee of the Education Commission. 

XI . NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION COUNCIL 

Legislation by the 1967 General Assembly which provided for North Carolina's 
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entry into the Interstate Compact for Education also provided for establishment 
of the North Caroli’^a Education Coincil, which considers matters relating 
to the Compart for t'ducation. The Council when appointed will consist of 
North Carolina's seven members of the Education Commission of the States, 
and not exceeding five other members appointed by the Governor for terms 
of three years. The Governor or a person that the Governor designates 
will serve as chairman. The Chairman of the State Board of Education, 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Chairman of the State 
Board of Higher Education, and the Director of Higher Education will be 
ex officio members. An important note concerning the North Carolina 
Education Council is that for the first time in the State's history the 
Council would legally provide a mechanism for bringing together in one 
organization those responsible for all segmen'.-s of public education in 
North Carolina. 



XII. REGIONAL EDUCATION 

The Southern Regional Education Board, with headquarters in Atlanta, was 
created through interstate compact by the southeastern states in 1948, SREB 
has been instrumental throughout the region in improving channels of communi- 
cation between and among governors, legislators, and educators. Its 
services range from research, publication, and public information programs 
to consultations, conferences, and workshops. SREB has been a catalyst in 
the continuing process of change in higher education. It has pioneered 
programs in nursing education, computer sciences, instructional television, 
social and economic development, the training of teachers for the handicapped, 
and some 50 other areas of need. 

A major activity of SREB has been its contract program with states, under 




which students cross state lines within the region for courses usually not 
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available in their home states and take these courses at the rates charged 
to residents of the offering state* These contract programs administered 
by SREB have produced over 4,000 doctors, 5,500 dentists, 6,500 veterinarians, 
and 550 social workers, special education teachers, and public health 
administrators in the past 20 years. 

Since 1949 North Carolina has purchased instructional services in 
certain programs of high cost but of moderate enrollment demands. Through 
contracts with SREB, North Carolina is now sending students to selected 
out-of-state institutions for training in medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, social work, and special education, and through SREB it pays to 
the training institutions a set fee for each student. Training in actuarial 
sciences is also purchased under a tuition aid contract. 

North Carolina is a seller of training through (1) contracts-f or- 
services in public health at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill and (2) tuition-aid contracts in library science and forestry at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and at North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh, respectively. 

Certain North Carolina institutions have been assigned the responsibility 
of certifying students and distributing information about SREB programs. The 
budget for the SREB programs in the state is administered by the Board of 
Higher Education, with $361,400 appropriated for the state's participation 
during the 1967-69 biennium. 

The enunciation and periodic review of the region's goals in higher 
education by the Southern Regional Education Board, its assistance to the 
states in planning and coordinating systems of institutions, and its factual 
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reports on the South's achievements in relation to national standards 
have helped all the member states to expand and improve opportunities for 
growing numbers of college students. 

As of December 1968 North Carolina's membership on the Southern Regional 
Education Board consisted of 

Dan K. Moore, The Governor of North Carolina, ex officio 

Charles F, Carroll, The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1969 

William C. Friday, President, University of North 
Carolina, 1971 

Watts Hill, Jr., Chairman, State Board of Higher Education, 

1972 

Hector MacLean, State Senator, 1970 
During the biennium the chairman of the North Carolina State Board of 
Higher Education served as chairman of the SREB "Commission on Higher 
Educational Opportunity in the South" that studied the role of Negro colleges 
in the region. The study was financed by a grant of $300,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation with matching funds from the Southern Regional Education 
Board. As an outgrowth of that study, the Southern Regional Education Board 
has established a "Regional Institute for Higher Educational Opportunity." 

The institute will spearhead the planning and development on a region-wide 
basis of an expansion of post-secondary high school educational opportunities 
for the Negro population of the South. 

XIII. INTERINSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION 
Colleges and universities in North Carolina as elsewhere are increasingly 
entering into cooperative arrangements to increase their effectiveness as 
economically as possible. Through such cooperation two or more institutions 
voluntarily work together for the benefit of each at minimum cost and without 
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appreciably sacrificing institutional autonomy. Collectively they are 

able to provide better educational services than would be possible individually. 

Interinstitutional cooperation is conducted through a variety of 
arrangements. Formalized through correspondence or contract, they are 
described variously as consortia, compacts, associations, federations, 
agreements, programs, plans, centers, councils, institutes, unions, or 
boards. A few are highly organized and are administered by central office 
staffs. Most are administered by faculty or staff members of the participating 

colleges. 

Many forces have contributed to the recent rapid increase in cooperative 
activities among colleges and universities. Colleges, desirous of maintain- 
ing and enhancing the quality of the social and intellectual life in their 
communities and on their campuses, and faced with pressures of increasing 
enrollment, rising costs, the expansion of knowledge, and shortages of 
personnel and equipment, have recognized in interinstitutional cooperation 
a means of supplementing their limited resources. Significant cooperation 
among institutions is a relatively recent development in the United States, 
but within the past decade cooperative endeavors have multiplied rapidly; 
in 1966 the United States Office of Education inventoried over 1,000 consortia 

in the nation. 

In 1967 the Board of Higher Education initiated a comprehensive survey 
to determine the extent of formal cooperation among the institutions and 
to develop an inventory of cooperative programs in which North Carolina 
institution.s participate or plan to participate. Members of the Board’s 
Advisory Committee on Interinstitutional Cooperation as of December 1968 were 
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C. E. Bishop, Vice President, University Public Service Program, 
University of North Carolina 
Raymond P. Carson, Dean, Mount Olive College 
Thomas A. Collins, President, North Carolina Wesleyan College 
Robert Colver, Assistant to the Vice President for Regional 
Programs, Duke University 

J. Stuart Devlin, Director, Association of Eastern North 
Carolina Colleges 

Ben C. Fisher, Executive Secretary, Council on Christian Higher 
Education, North Carolina Baptist State Convention 
Ben E. Fountain, President, Lenoir County Community College 
James W. Fowler, Jr., Executive Director, College Coordinating 
Council, Western North Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Church 

Everett H. Hopkins, President, Regional Education Laboratory 
J. Ralph Jolly, President, Greensboro College 

Paul A. Marrotte, Executive Director, Piedmont University Center 

Prezell R. Robinson, President, Saint Augustine's College 

Kenneth R. Williams, President, Winston-Salem State College 

Nash N. Winstead, Assistant Provost, North Carolina State University 

Interinstitutional cooperation in North Carolina ranges in geographic 
coverage from a single city or area of the state to other states and 
countries. An example of cooperation within a single city is the Raleigh 
consortium of five private colleges and North Carolina State University. 

This consortium, begun in 1968, makes it possible for a student to take 
courses which are not available at his ovm institution but which are offered 
by one of the other institutions in the group. Another phase of this 
consortium's work is a pilot library project to compile a complete biblio- 
graphic list of American history resources held by the cooperating Raleigh 
colleges. 

The Piedmont University Center (Winston-Salem) is an example of a 
consortium which covers a broader area of the state. In this arrangement 
20 senior colleges and universities, public and private, have joined 
together to administer a number of cooperative programs, one of which is 
a program under which each member institution makes available the services 
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of its leading scholars to the other institutions. Other examples of 
formally organized consortia in the state are the Association of Eastern 
North Carolina Colleges (Raleigh), composed of 15 institutions; the 
Council on Christian Higher Education of the North Carolina Baptist State 
Convention, consisting of seven institutions; and the Coordinating Council 
of the Western North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Church, composed 
of four institutions. 



The Southern Regional Education Board pioneered cooperation among 
colleges and universities on a regional basis. SREB was established in 
1948 through an interstate compact to provide student exchange programs 
among the 16 member states and to engage in higher educational research 
and planning with states throughout the region. The Regional Education 
Laboratory for the Carolines and Virginia ^.Durham) , has created two 
"institutional research" and "educational development" consortia of 19 
public and private senior institutions and 16 junior and community collsges 
in this three-state region. 

The survey of the Board of Higher Education identified 233 cooperative 

arrangements in which North Carolina colleges and universities participated 

during 1968. Most were bilateral arrangements only. Only 12 of the 

institutions in the state were not involved in interinstitutional cooperation, 

The survey also revealed that the following varied activities are 

conducted among the colleges and universities through the 233 cooperative 

arrangements: 

Undergraduate education 
Professional education 
Program planning 
Graduate education 



86 


Faculty development 


48 


60 


Joint research 


42 


55 


Seminars 


38 


49 


Visiting Scholars 


35 
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Facilities 


33 


Administrative exchange 


15 


Library development and use 


32 


Cultural exchange 


13 


Faculty exchange 


32 


Non-westem studies 


13 


Institutes 


29 


Telephone consultations 


13 


Public service programs 


24 


Fund raising 


12 


Student exchange 


24 


Joint student affairs 


12 


Student recruitment 


22 


Central library acquisitions 


10 


Continuing education 


21 


Fee waivers 


8 


Computer use 


16 


Purchasing 


7 


Joint enrollment 


15 


Television/radio 


4 


Overseas program 


15 


Collection of student loans 


1 



In addition to their present involvements in interinstitutional coopera- 
tion, the institutions expressed a desire to expand or initiate cooperative 
work in several areas. The areas and the number of institutions are as 
foil ows : 



Joint use of faculty 


47 


Community action 


27 


Academic programs 


36 


Facilities and resources 


26 


Cultural exchange 


36 


Student exchange 


24 


Developing institutions 


34 


Overseas program 


24 


Reciprocal course exchange 


28 


Continuing education 


23 


Cooperative research 


27 


Cooperative administration 


23 






Contract/special resources 


22 


The participation of North 


Carolina 


institutions in such a large ■ 


number 



of cooperative arrangements suggests the value of interinstitutional coopera- 
tion as a means of alleviating some problems related to quality and economy. 

It strengthens the total structure of higher education and can be especially 
helpful to the smaller colleges, private and public. The Board of Higher 
Education has assembled extensive information on interinstitutional cooperation 
across the country and on cooperative arrangements in this state. This 
valuable inventory, along with recommendations for expanding interinstitutional 
cooperation, will be published in spring 1969 for use by the institutions 
in the state. 



XIV. HIGHER EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 




As these institutions of higher education in the state face the future. 
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they must make major improvements if they are to provide the educational 
opportunities the future demands* The Negro colleges have especially 
difficult problems. On one hand, they must continue for some time to 
educate many students inadequately prepared for college. On the other 
hand, the institutions must so develop their programs that they will have 
comparable standards and provide educational opportunities equal to those 
generally available in other colleges. In particular, these colleges must 
be able to assure that their graduates are qualified to compete on a par 
with others in the job market. 

Improvements in the Negro colleges will be more difficult to achieve 
because their administrations, their faculties, their students, and their 
programs were confined for so long within the limitations of a segregated 
system. As a result, special efforts have been made to strengthen the Negro 
colleges, along with similar colleges in other parts of the nation, to meet 
the challenge of today’s expanding opportunities and those which promise 
to develop in the years ahead. The Board of Higher Education, in working 
toward achieving its purpose of planning and promoting "the development of 
a sound, vigorous, progressive and coordinated system of higher education 
in the state," has assisted the Negro institutions in their efforts to 
adjust to the demands of a rapidly changing society. 

Special study . In May 1967 the Board of Higher Education published 
the results of a special study entitled State Supported Traditionally Negro 
Colleges in North Carolina . The study, developed through a number of 
conferences involving representatives of these institutions and the Board 
of Higher Education, identified the raising of admissions standards, the 
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strengthening of faculty, and the improvement of academic programs as major 
problems needing immediate attention. The report stated that prerequisite 
to improving the quality of the educational offerings at least three conditions 
must exist. These three conditions had been set forth in the Board's 
Interim Report and Recommendations and reiterated by Govemor Moore in his 
March 30, 1967, "special higher education message" to the 1967 General 
Assembly. First, there must be a gradual raising of admissions standards 
at Negro colleges to levels equal to their white counterparts. Second, 
those students who are obviously unqualified to complete college level 
work should be directed to alternate post-high school educational opportunities 
in the community college system. Third, the Negro colleges must have special 
financial assistance to enable them to make an orderly transition to their 
new role. 

As a result of extensive consultation and analysis of needs, the Board 
of Higher Education recommended in its report that $2,891,110 over and 
above funds recommended by the Advisory Budget Commission be appropriated to 
the Board for re-allocation as "catch-up" funds to these institutions. This 
request was communicated to the Joint Appropriations Committee of the 1967 
General Assembly by letter dated April 28, 1967, prior to publication of 
the Board's report in May 1967. The Board's recoir.nendation resulted in an 
appropriation by the 1967 General Assembly of $1 million for the biennium 
to the Board of Higher Education for re-allocation to the five public Negro 
institutions to implement higher admissions standards and to strengthen 
the curricula, students, and faculties at these colleges. 

In fiscal 1968, $350,000 was allocated for the following purposes: 
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I. Admissions, student recruitment, an counseling $ 66,049 

II. Faculty improvement and recruitment 120, 700 

III. Special instructional programs 132,295 

IV. Library books and services 30,956 

Total $350,000 



The five institutions individually received the following funds for the 
purposes named above: 



North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 



State University (Greensboro) 




$ 88,228 


North Carolina College at Durham 




93,048 


Elizabeth City State College 




56,321 


Fayetteville State College 




58,858 


Winston-Salem State College 




53,545 




Total 


$350,000 



In fiscal 1969, $650,000 was allocated for the following purposes: 



I. Admissions, student recruitment, and counseling $158,394 

II. Faculty improvement and recruitment 148,536 

III. Special instructional programs 295,134 

IV. Library books and services 47 .936 

Total $650,000 



The five institutions individually received the following funds for the 
purposes named above: 



North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 

State University (Greensboro) $152,458 

North Carolina College at Durham 173,222 

Elizabeth City State College 106,304 

Fayetteville State College 102,572 

Winston-Salem State College 115,44 4 

Total $650,000 



The $1 million "catch-up" fund combined with appropriations by the 1967 
General Assembly to the five Negro colleges of $18,140,000 for continuation 
of existing programs and $1,592,000 for new programs, along with $5,850,000 
for new buildings, ttcaled $26,582,000 that the Legislature authorized for 

the 1967-69 biennium for the five Negro institutions. In addition, these 
institutions had approximately $653,000 available from the Federal Higher 



Education Act of 1965. 
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Des6gr6gst ion of coll6g6S « In February 1968 j the Board reportad new 
information concerning desegregation of North Carolina colleges and univer- 
sities for fall 1967, superseding fall 1966 information. The new information 
reflected the continuation of slow but steady progress of desegregation in 
both predominantly white and predominantly Negro institutions. The percentage 
of Negro students in predominantly white institutions increased from 1.2 
in 1966 to 1.6 in 1967. The percentage of white students in predominantly 
Negro institutions increased from 0.3 in 1966 to 0.6 in 1967. 

Of the 71 colleges and universities in North Carolina, public and 
private, junior and senior, 12 are attended predominantly by Negro students 
and 59 are attended predominantly by white students. To better understand 
the degree to which these institutions have desegregated their enrollments, 
the Board has collected information on this subject for the past several 
years from all of the colleges and universities in the state. Results of 
this inquiry from 1963 to 1967 are summarized in the table below. Basic 
information in some institutions was derived from best estimates. 

TABLE V. DESEGREGATION TRENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1963-1967 





Negro Students as Percentage 
of Total Enrollment in Pre- 
dominant Iv White Institutions 


White Students as Percentage 
of Total Enrollment in Pre- 
dominantly Negro Institutions 


Institutions 


Fall 

1963 


Fall 

1964 


Fall 

1965 


Fall 

1966 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1963 


Fall 

1964 


Fall 

1965 


Fall 

1966 


Fall 

1967 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Senior Institutions 


0.6% 


1.0% 


1.1% 


1.4% 


1.7% 


0.1% 


0.1% 


0.3% 


0.3% 


0.9% 


Community Colleges* 


3.3 


7.0 


6.1 


6.4 


6.6 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Sub-Total 


0.7 


1.1 


1.3 


1.7 


2.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Senior Institutions 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


1.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Junior Colleges 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Sub-Total 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Grand Total 


0.4 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.6 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 



^College Parallel Programs only 
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XV. FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
The American system of education is unlike systems of most other 
countries. Their systems are highly centralized and operate under policies 
set by the national governments. American education is decentralized, since 
legal responsibility for education is that of each of the 50 states. Most 
of the states have further decentralized education by delegating their authority. 
Thus, private and public institutions of higher education are chartered by 
the states and governed by state boards or independent boards of trustees. 

The Federal government itself has no direct power concerning education, 
since the Constitution of the United States makes no mention of it. The 
tenth amendment affirms that "powers not delegated to the United States... 
are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people." Therefore, 
education is a state function. Nevertheless, under various sections of the 
Constitution, including the "General Welfare" clause, the Federal government 
has justified an involvement in education and has repeatedly, beginning with 
the Ordinance of 1787, turned its hand legally to help the states whenever 
the need became obvious. Mainly, federal aid to education has always been 
for one of four general purposes: 

(1) To bolster the nation’s supply of trained men and women. The 
Morrill Act of 1862, for example, provided opportunities to develop agricultural 
and technical know-how urgently needed at that time and the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 stimulated growth in modem languages and science by 
providing assistance to persons studying in these fields. 

(2) To gather and disseminate educational information for the nation 

as a whole. 
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(3) To improve research and experimentation in education* 

(4) To coordinate the exchange of students and teachers between the 
Uniued States and other countries. 

Federal legislation . Only in this decade has federal financial 
assistance in sizable proportions become a reality, however. For example, 
federal money for over 115 programs administered by the United States Office 
of Education alone is available during fiscal 1969. See Appendix J for a 
listing of these programs. Also see Figure 5 for extent of federal aid. 

Involvement in and keeping informed about the various programs under 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 and other federal legislation have developed 
into a significant activity of the Board of Higher Education. In December 
1965 Governor Moore designated the Board as the State agency to administer 
Title I (Community Service and Continuing Education) and Title IV (Part B) 
(Low- Interest Insured Loans to Students) of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
Under Title IV (B) the Board works with the State Education Assistance 
Authority, which serves as the guarantor of student loans and with the 
College Foundation, Incorporated, and other eligible lenders. Administration 
of these federal programs requires the services of several members of the 
Board staff. 

Representation concerning other programs . Several federal programs 
pertaining to higher education require administration at the state level. 

Two of these are administered by the Board of Higher Education, and several 
are administered by other agencies. The concentration of the administration 
of these various programs in the Board of Higher Education, at the same time 
maintaining such advisory commissions for the programs as may be needed. 
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would help avoid duplication and overlapping, would improve communications, 
and would be a step toward a more efficient statewide system of higher educa~ 
tion. The Board of Higher Education has recommended that it be assigned 
responsibility for administration of all federal programs in higher education 
which require administration by a state agency, except those which are 
required by law to be administered by another state agency. 

Information on federal programs . The Board endeavors to assist the 
public and private colleges of the state in their efforts to benefit from 
the wide variety of federal programs in which they may be eligible to 
participate. The Board has available up-to-date information on nearly 280 
federal programs through which funds are distributed for education, research, 
and training. It invites questions related to specific federal legislation 
concerning availability of funds, eligibility, requirements, deadlines, and 
proposal preparation. 



XVI. LIAISON ACTIVITIES 

To plan and coordinate higher education effectively on a statewide 
basis the Board must maintain liaison with agencies, organizations, and 
institutions on local, state, and national levels that relate to or engage 
in higher education. Such liaison is conducted by members and str^if of the 
Board serving as officers, members, observers, or participants in activities 
of the various organizations; attending conferences; writing and presenting 
papers; and keeping abreast of developments in education through professional 
literature and other means. 

The Board holds membership in the North Carolina Association of 
Colleges and Universities, the Association of Governing Boards of Colleges 
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and Universities, and the American Council on Education. 

Members of the Hoard and staff are officers or members of a number 
of organizations. Mr. Hill (Chairman of the Board) is chairman of the 
board of directors of the State Education Assistance Authority, a member 
of the board of directors of the Southern Regional Education Board, a 
North Carolina delegate to the Education Commission of the States and a 
member of that Commission’s steering committee, ex officio member of the 
North Carolina Council on Education, and a member of the College Scholar- 
ship Services Commission of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Mrs. Horton (member of the Board) is a member of the board of directors of 
the Learning Institute of North Carolina (LINC). Dr. Boozer (Director 
of Higher Education until November 30, 1968) was a member of the board of 
directors of the Learning Institute of North Carolina and the Regional 
Education Laboratory for the Carolines and Virginia (RELCV) , chairman of 
the Joint Committee Nursing Education, and a member of the Community 
College Advisory Council. Dr. West (Associate Director until November 30, 

1968j Director of Higher Education as of December 1, 1968) has succeeded 
Dr. Boozer on the LINC and RELCV boards of directors and is a member of the 
Educational Television Advisory Council of the University of North Carolina, 
Community College Advisory Council, and State Advisory Council on Teacher 
Education of the State Board of Education. Dr. Corey is a member of the 
Community College Advisory Council and the Teacher Education Council of North 
Carolina State University, secretary- treasurer of the Joint Committee on the 
College Transfer Student, and secretary of the Joint Committee on Nursing 
Education. Mr. Rodeheffer (Coordinator, Community Service and Continuing Education 
Programs) is secretary of the North Carolina Council on Higher Education 
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for Adults. Mr. Broadway (Staff Associate) is executive secretary of the 
State Education Assistance Authority, president of the North Carolina 
Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators, and vice chairman 
of the National Council of Higher Education Loan Programs. 

The Board maintains close working relationships with the above-mentioned 
organizations and agencies and such others with related interests as the 
Department of Community Colleges of the State Board of Education, North 
Carolina Education Association, State Planning Task Force, North Carolina 
State Commission on Higher Education Facilities, North Carolina Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, North Carolina Council on 
National Purposes, Research Triangle Institute, Souther Association of 
Colleges and Schools, Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 

Association of Executive Officers of Statewide Boards of Higher Education, 
and Education Commission of the States. 

The Board and its staff have worked continuously with the tax-supported 
institutions in a host of ways informally. In fact, it is in these continuing 
efforts, rarely dramatic, that attempts are made to provide leadership 
wherever and whenever possible. Throughout, they have worked diligently 
to cooperate with the private and church-related colleges in the State, to 
recognize and acknowledge their historic and continuing contribution to the 
State and its citizens, and to remember that there are as many or more 
differences to be found among public institutions or among private institutions 
as are likely to be found between public and private institutions. As a 
result of the Board's long-range planning for higher education and of federal 
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grant legislation which applies to private institutions as well as public 
colleges, the private institutions are becoming more involved in the 
statewide higher education coordination process st an accelerated rate 
and are developing closer relationships with public higher education. 



XVII. STATE CONSTITUTION STUDY 

The North Carolina State Constitution Study Commission was created by 

the Council of the North Carolina State Bar and the North Carolina Bar 

Association, acting concurrently on a recommendation by Governor Dan K. Moore 

on October 27, 1967. The plan of the Commission Study was that the 

...Commission will make a study of the Constitution 
of North Carolina and give consideration to the 
question whether there is a need for either rewriting 
or amending the Constitution. Such study should 
consider not only the question of editorial improve- 
ments, /and? the elimination of archaic provisions, but 
also any broad and substantial matters concerning the 
present and future demands upon our State government. 

No limits are placed on the field of the Commission's 
study of the Constitution or on its recommendation. 

The Commission's ultimate objective throughout the study was "to 
help obtain for North Carolina a Constitution that deals in a realistic, 
direct, and understandable way with the current and foreseeable problems 
of the State that are appropriate to be deaic with in the Constitution." 

The Commission, chaired by former Chief Justice Emery B. Denny of 

the State Supreme Court, consisted of 25 members. It was organized into 

five committees, one of which was the Committee on Education, Welfare, and 

Criminal Justice. Members of this Committee were as follows: 

Irving E. Carlyle (Chairman) 

James M. Bailey, Jr. 

Mrs. Harry B. Caldwell 
Julius L. Chambers 
Charles W. Phillips 
William D. Snider 
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On June 5, 1968, the Committee invited the Chairman and Director of 

the Board of Higher Education to a meeting of the Committee on June 14, 

1968, to comment on the provisions of the Constitution pertaining to higher 

education, specifically Article I, Section 27 and Article IX, Sections 1, 

6, 7, and 10. The Committee wanted advice as to whether these provisions 

should be retained without change, amended, deleted, or added to in order 

to achieve proper constitutional treatment of the subject of higher educa- 
tion, policy, programs, and organization. 

On June 14, 1968, the Chairman and Director of the Board of Higher 

Education appeared before the Committee on Education, Welfare , and Criminal 

Justice. The Chairman of the Board of Higher Education stated that his 

comments, of necessity, were in general terms as time had not permitted 

them to be submitted to the Board of Higher Education for approval: 

ARTICLE I, Section 27, Education , ^he people have a right to 
the privilege of education, and it is the duty of the State to guard 
and maintain that right^ We find this to be a general statement of 
philosophy. There is a serious question as to its adequacy though 
we see no problems as it now appears. Certainly some statement is 
needed though a more contemporary statement might be more meaningful. 

ARTICLE IX, Section 1. Education shall be encouraged . Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, _schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged_j_/ This section really serves as a preamble to 
Article IX. We note that there is no preamble to most of the other 
articles and we do not feel that one is needed here. Moreover, we 
find the phraseology somewhat archaic or out-dated. The content of 
this section might appropriately be included in an expansion of 
Article 1, Section 27, referred to above. 

j 

ARTICLE IX, Section 6, Election of^ trustees, and provisions 
for maintenance, of the University . [The General Assembly shall 
have power to provide for the election of trustees of the University 
of North Carolina, in whom, when chosen, shall be vested all the 
privileges, rights, franchises and endowments thereof in any wise 
granted to or conferred upon the trustees of said University; and 
the General Assembly may make such provisions, laws, and regulations 
from time to time, as may be necessary and expedient for the 
maintenance and management of said UniversityJ7 The basic question to 




be raised here is whether it is appropriate for the State Constitution 
to deal only with the Board of Trustees of the University of North 
Carolina when there are a total of 66 public institutions of higher 
education in the State j if one includes the Department of Community 
Colleges. If one excludes the Department of Community Colleges 
there are 16 senior colleges and universities. Is it appropriate 
for the Constitution to deal with only four of these institutions 
and not the others? Furthermore, "election" of trustees carries 
the connotation that this is how they are to be chosen. Would it 
not be more appropriate for Section 6 to deal with the "method of 
selection" rather than "election," and should not the method to be 
set forth apply to all state-supported institutions? 

One of the major studies the Board has underway deals with 
trustees of state-suoported institutions. We may later have 
recommendations in this area for specific changes in the Constitution, 
but as the study is not completed at this time, we are precluded 
from making specific recommendations now. 

ARTICLE IX. Section 7. Benefits of the University . /The General 
Assembly shall provide that the benefits of the University, as far 
as practicable, be extended to the youth of the State free of expense 
for tuition; also, that all the property which has heretofore accrued 
to the State, or shall hereafter accrue, from escheats, unclaimed 
dividends, or distributive shares of the estates of deceased persons, 
shall be appropriated to the use of the University_^ This section 
includes the admonition that as far as practicable the University 
should be "free of expense for tuition." It also provides that 
escheats be appropriated to the University. 

One of the great areas of debate in education today is what 
is meant by "tuition." California, for example, has no tuition 
but required fees exceed the tuition in many other states. In 
North Carolina public institutions, required fees in most cases 
exceed tuition. The "free of expense" phrase, we suggest, has 
no meaning. 

Further, escheats have for many years been used by the University 
for scholarship purposes. The question has already been raised as 
to why further escheats should go to the University alone. At the 
time the Constitution was written the University was virtually the 
only state-supported institution. The question of where and to whom 
funds should escheat if not to the University opens a multitude of 
possibilities. Should they, for example, go into a separate fund 
for student financial aid, based on need, at all institutions? Should 
they be limited to North Carolinians attending public institutions? 
These also are the types of questions which the Board of Higher 
Education will deal with in its long-range plan. We also have a 
major study underway, which is not yet completed, which will assemble 



for the first time the facts on student financial aid and its 
availability in North Carolina. 
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ARTICLE IX, Section 10, Agricultural department , ^s soon 
as practicable after the adoption of this Constitution, the General 
Assembly shall establish and maintain, in connection with the 
University, a department of agriculture, of mechanics, of mining, 
and of normal instructionf/ This section requires that there be 
established and maintained, "in connpction with the University, a 
department of agriculture, of mechanics, of mining, and of normal 
instruction." We see no reason for this section to be retained 
at all. Any provision mentioning specific departments would tend 
to be too limited in light of accelerating technological changes 
in the world today. 

These are the sections about which you invited our comments. 

There are, however, other fundamental questions which may be 
raised by the long-range plan for higher education which are not 
now touched upon in the Constitution. 

For example, when considering the structure of higher education, 
some states give constitutional status to some, if not all, of 
their institutions of higher education. Alabama, Maryland, and 
Minnesota are examples. Other states of which Georgia and Oklahoma 
are examples give constitutional status to the State planning and 
coordinating agency. Is it logical for the Constitution to deal 
with the State Board of Education, responsible for the public 
school system, and not deal with the res^'onsible State higher 
education agency? It is entirely too early to speculate as to 
what changes in the structure will be recommended in the long-range 
plan for higher education in this State, but certainly the possibility 
that changes will be recommended does exist. 

We understand that your report is due in December. We should 
be delighted to keep you fully informed on all action taken by the 
Board of Higher Education which might have constitutional implications, 
and we should be able to make that information available to you in 
time to permit consideration by your committee. 



The chairman of the Committee on Education, Welfare, and Criipinal 
Justice requested an expanded statement from Board of Higher Education 
representatives concerning constitutional status for the Board of 
Higher Education and the allocation of escheats by June 28. 
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On June 26, 1968, the Executive Coinmittee of the Board of Higher 

Education met to consider these matters* All members of the Board were 

invited to attend. The Committee recommended the following constitutional 

provisions to the Committee on Education, Welfare, and Criminal Justice 

of the State Constitution Study Commission: 

ARTICLE IX, Section * State Board of Higher Education. There 
is hereby established the North Carolina Board of Higher Education. 
The Board shall plan and coordinate the system of public higher 
education in North Carolina, and carry out such other functions as 
may be assigned by the General Assembly. 

The Board shall consist of not less than nine or more than 
eighteen members. A majority of the members shall be members- 
at-large appointed for overlapping terms of eight years. The 
members of the Board shall be appointed by the Governor and 
confirmed jointly by the House of Representatives and Senate. 

The Board shall appoint a chief executive officer. 

ARTICLE IX, Section , Financial Aid to Students . All the 
property which shall hereafter accrue to the State from escheats, 
unclaimed dividends, or distributive shares of the estates of 
deceased persons, shall be appropriated for scholarships and/or 
loans to worthy and needy students, residents of this State, 
attending institutions of higher education. 

The above action by the Executive Committee of the Board of Higher 
Education was transmitted to the Chairman of the Committee on Education, 
Welfare, and Criminal Justice on June 27, 1968, and presented on June 28, 
1968, by the Chairman of the Board. 

On October 15, 1968, the Chairman of the Committee on Education, 
Welfare, and Criminal Justice advised the Chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education that the 

Committee unanimously recommended to the Study Commission that the 
State Board of Higher Education be given constitutional status with 
its powers to be prescribed by the General Assembly. 
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He also advised, however, that at 

the meeting of the full Commission on October 11, it was voted 
not to include our recommendation for constitutional status 
for the State Board of Higher Education in the report of the 
Commission to the General Assembly and that it not be submitted 
to the General Assembly at this time because of the highly 
controversial nature of the recommendation. 



The recommendation of the Board of Higher Education concerning the 
distribution of escheats was accepted by the Commission. The Report of 
the North Carolina State Constitution Study Commission (December 1968) 
proposed the following: 

ARTICLE IX, Section 10, Escheats . (1)/Escheats prior to 1971_j_/ 

All property that prior to January 1, 1971, accrued to the State from 
escheats, unclaimed dividends, or distributive shares of the estates 
of deceased persons shall be appropriated to the use of The 
University of North Carolina. 

(2) {Escheats after 1970^ All property that, after December 
31, 1970, shall accrue to the State from escheats, unclaimed dividends, 
or distributive shares of the estates of deceased persons shall 
be used to aid worthy and needy students who are residents of this 
State and are enrolled in public institutions of higher education 
in this State. The method, amount, and type of distribution shall 
be prescribed by law. 

In reference to its proposed Constitutional revision concerning escheats, 
the Commission included the following commentary: 

The General Assembly of 1789 chartered The University of North 
Carolina. It granted The University as an endowment all property 
escheating to the State as sovereign by reason of the death of an 
owner who left no heirs or will making other disposition of the 
property. For nearly a century, this was the only continuing 
State support of the University. The General Assembly of 1800, 
in an effort to deprive The University of this income source, 
repealed the escheats statute of 1789. The State's highest court 
invalidated this effort to take away the escheats on the ground 
that it constituted a taking of vested property other than by the 
law of the land, in violation of the constitution. 

From time to time, various types of unclaimed property have 
been assigned to The University in the same manner as the escheats. 




Until 1946, both the principal and interest of the escheats 
were used for any purpose approved by the University Trustees# In 
that year, however, the Trustees determined that the principal 
of the escheats fund should be kept intact, that the net income 
should be distributed among the three (now four) campuses of The 
University in proportion to enrollment, and that it should be used 
only for scholarships to needy North Carolina residents enrolled in 
those institutions. The principal of the escheats fund is now 
about $5,500,000 and it produces a net annual income of about $180,000, 
which is distributed in scholarships. 

At the time the escheats were assigned to The University, it 
was the only institution of higher education sponsored by the State. 
Today there are, in addition to The University of North Carolina 
with its four campuses, four regional universities and seven senior 
colleges maintained by the State. We believe that equity requires 
that the benefits of the escheats, being derived from property 
owners throughout the entire State, be made available to any needy 
and worthy North Carolinian who is enrolled in any public institution 
of higher education in this State. This amendment would carry out 
that policy. 

As for the property that has already escheated to The University 
prior to the time this amendment will cake effect, January 1, 1971, 
we consider it to be vested in The University and would leave it 
there. But as to property escheating from that day forward, we believe 
that it should be managed in such manner as the General Assembly 
thinks appropriate , and the income (or the income and principal 
as the General Assembly may direct) should be applied to aid worthy 
and needy students who are residents of this State and are enrolled 
in any public institution of higher education in this State. 



CHAPTER IX 



SUMMARIES OF BUDGET REQUESTS AND OTHER FISCAL DATA 

The 1967 General Assembly approved total requirements of $267 million 
for the operation of academic programs and related services (e.g., the 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the North Carolina Memorial Hospital) 
in the public institutions of higher education (excluding community 
colleges) for the 1967-69 biennium. Of the approved $267 million, $174 
million was directly appropriated and $93 million was estimated to be 
received from student fees, endowment and trust funds, contracts and 
grants, sale of services, and other sources. The State appropriation of 
$174 million is an increase of 31 per cent over the previous biennium. 

Capital improvements authorized by the 1967 General Assembly totaled 
$137 million, of which amount $68 million was directly appropriated. The 
remaining $69 million was financed from non-state funds including projects 
which are to be self-liquidating (primarily dormitories). 

For the 1969-71 biennium the public institutions of higher education 
requested $351 million for the operation of academic programs and related 
services ("A" budgets),* of which amount $245 million is requested State 
appropriation, and $106 million is estimated receipts. The requested 
State appropriation of $245 million is an increase of 54 percent over 
the requested appropriation of $159 million for the previous biennium. 

*The "A" budget is for continuing operations at present levels of 
support; the "B" budget for new and expanded programs and services; and 
the ”C" budget for capital improvements. 
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The 1969-71 requests, however, include funds in the amount of $23 
million for matching Social Security and retirement. This is the 
first biennium that these matching funds have been included in the insti- 
tutions' requests. Their inclusion raises the increase in requested funds 
for the 1969-71 biennium from 40 to 54 percent over the previous biennium. 

In addition to the requests for continuing operating expenses, the 
institutions have requested $76 million for new and improved programs and 
services ("B" budgets). 

Capital improvements ("C" budgets) requested of the 1969 General 
Assembly total $240 million, of which amount $229 million is requested 
through State appropriation, and the balance of $11 million is to be 
financed from non-State funds including projects which are to be self- 
liquidating. 




TABLl VI 



"A" and "B" budget KlQuegts for general fund appropriations 

FOR OPERATIONS, FISCAL YUR5 1960-71 
(In Thousands) 



1970.71 1969-70 1968-69 1967-68 1966-67 1965-66 1966-65 1963-66 1962-63 1961-62 1960-61 1959.60 



UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA; 



General Administration $ 


1,863 


0 1,795 


Long Range Planning 


- 


- 


North Car' lina State U. 


26,120 


21,586 


U.N.C. at Chapel Hil 1-Academic 
U.N.C. at Chapel Hill-Health 


30,662 


27,678 


Affairs 


16,506 


11,680 


U.N.C. at Charlotte 


5,936 


5,052 


U.N.C. at Greensboro 


10,686 


9,093 



Total University of North 
Car lina 


$ 


87,351 


S 


76,68? 


REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES AND ^lIJIi. 


R 








COLLEGES: 










Appalachian State Univer8ity**$ 


7,998 


$ 


7,238 


Ashevil le-Bi Itmore College 




1,539 




1,663 


East Carolina University** 




12,868 




11 ,663 


Elizabeth City State College 




2,531 




2,511 


Fayetteville State College 




1,676 




1 ,562 


N. C. Agricultural (n Technical 








State University** 




5,720 




6,922 


N. C. College 




6,655 




6,288 


N. C. School of the Arts* 




1,568 




1,166 


Pembroke State College 




2,218 




2,016 


Western Carolina University** 




6,999 




6,683 


Wilmington College 




2,207 




2,072 


Winston-Salem State College 




2,201 




2,018 


Total Regional Universities 










and Senior Colleges 


$ 


52,180 


5 


67,382 


GRAND TOTAL 


$139,531 


$126,066 



RELATED SERVICES 

State Board of Higher 
Educat ion -Ope rat ing 

Budget $ 722 $ 708 



Stat^ Board of Higher 
Educat ion- A 1 locations 
To Be Made To 
Institutions of Higher 

Education 1,676 1,632 

State Education Assistance 

Authority 129 129 

N. C. Memorial Hospital 11,156 10,381 

Psychiatric Center 1,690 1,353 

Industrial Extension Service 716 685 

Agricultural Experiment Station 7,337 7,033 

Cooperative Agricultural 

Extension Service u ,269 6 ,010 



Total Related Services $ 29,669 $ 27,931 

(Not Included in Grand ^ ~ 

Total) 



$ 1,082 


$ 1,038 


$ 1,172 


$ 1,097 


$ 650 


63 


62 


56 


55 


38 


18,263 


16,616 


13,225 


12,063 


9,760 


21,296 


18,815 


16,8/5 


13,663 


10,069 


7,700 


6,561 


5 ,566 


5,212 


6,650 


3 ,665 


3,053 


2,376 


2,006 


221 


7,365 


6,8^8 


6,588 


6,139 


3,016 


$59,612 


$52,733 


$61 ,858 


$38,035 


$27,982 



$ ^."‘le 


$ 6,293 


$ 2,859 


$ 2,566 


$ 2,089 


1 ,058 


1 ,006 


812 


766 


108 


9,696 


8,333 


6,391 


5,736 


6,063 


1,131 


1,119 


999 


93 7 


772 


1,165 


1,166 


986 


993 


682 


6,085 


3,881 


2,726 


2,557 


2,339 


3,613 


3,357 


3,066 


2,766 


2,210 


776 


700 


^c ^ 


677 


_ 


1 ,612 


1,508 


901 


898 


697 


6,233 


3,765 


2,578 


2,083 


1,636 


1,197 


1 ,077 


968 


856 


157 


1,865 


1,568 


1,383 


1 ,308 


786 


$35 ,165 


$31,753 


$26,129 


$21,875 


$15,335 


$96,557 


$86,686 


$65 ,987 


$59,910 


$63,317 



$ 315 


$ 310 


$ 206 


$ 198 


$ 156 


50b 


506 


- 


- 


- 


5 ,066 


6,599 


3,186 


3,087 


2,295 


1,106 


1 ,096 


865 


837 


762 


712 


592 


125 


120 


135 


5 


5,138 


3,918 


3,769 


3,006 


5,026 


6,591 


6,262 


3,968 


3,360 


$18,171 


$16,830 


$12,560 


$11 ,959 


$ 9,692 



$ 396 


$ 213 


$ 219 


$ 333 


$ 339 


37 


25 


25 




_ 


8,7 90 


7,297 


6,80 7 


5,777 


5,662 


8,926 


7,633 


7,073 


6,606 


6,223 


6,035 


3,667 


3,683 


3,001 


2,916 


190 


. 


. 






2,766 


2,607 


2,360 


2,170 


2,093 


$23,136 


$21 .062 


$19,967 


$ 1 7,687 


$17,013 



$ 1,927 


$ 1,597 


$ 1,529 


$ 


1 ,067 


5 


1 ,066 


90 


- 


- 










3,635 


2,572 


2,399 




2,307 




2,156 


866 


696 


682 




322 




366 


665 


661 


693 




366 




380 


2,189 


2,336 


2,339 




1,732 




1 ,770 


2,151 


1 ,690 


1 ,636 




1,198 




1,196 


670 


266 


266 




193 




190 


1 ,505 


1 ,085 


1,166 




739 




758 


133 


- 


. 




_ 






730 


597 


601 




669 




661 


$16,339 


$10,896 


$10,687 


$ 


8,371 


$ 


8,301 


$39,675 


$31,938 


$30,636 


$26,058 


$25,316 



$ 15 


$ 81 


$ 80 


$ 66 


$ 65 


2,158 


1,903 


1,799 


1,396 


1,369 


716 


bl5 


599 


5 66 


536 


133 


107 


107 


no 


107 


2,916 


2,619 


2,605 


2,382 


2,282 


3,281 


2,965 


2,960 


3,220 


3,059 


$ 9,355 


$ 8,090 


$ 7,950 


$ 7,716 


$ 7,616 



*In 1965 this institution initiated its senior college program. The firct F?nior College class is scheduled to graduate in 1969. No attempt was made 
to prorate operating expenses between the secondary school and college programs. 

**Theso institutions were designated as Regional Universities by the 1967 General Assembly. 

NOTE 

The budget request for 1969-71 includes funds for matching retirement and social security. The 1969-71 biennium is the first time these matching funds 
have b»'en includ^’d in the institutions requests. 
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TABLE VII 



FJCPENDITURES FROM GENERAL FUNL AF PFoPR LM lONG 
FILOAL YFAKG l'J60,71 
(In Thousands) 



Requtfbtad Estimated 



It^m 



Appr pr lat ions 
1970-71 1969-70 



UNIVERSITY OF TJORTH CnRi>L I NA 



General Administration $ 


1 ,863 


$ 


1,795 


Long Range Planning 


- 




. 


Ncrth Carolina State U. 


24,120 




/I ,584 


U.N.C. at Chapel Hill-Acad. 


33,442 




2 7,478 


U.N.C. at diapel Hill- 








Health Affairs 


14,504 




11,680 


U.N.C. at Charlotte 


5,936 




5,052 


U.N.C. at Greensboro 


10,486 




9,093 


Total University of 








North Carolina $ 


67,351 


$ 


76 ,682 


REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES AND 








SENIOR COLLEGES 








Appalachian State U. $ 


7,998 


$ 


7,238 


Ashevi 1 1 e-Bi Itmore Col. 


1,539 




1 ,463 


East Carolina University 


12,868 




11,7,63 


Elizabeth City State Col. 


2,531 




2,511 


Fayetteville State College 


1 ,676 




1,562 


N. C. Agricultural & Technical 






State University 


5,720 




4,922 


N. C. College 


4,655 




4,288 


N. C. School of the Arts 


1 ,568 




1,146 


Pembroke State College 


2,218 




2,016 


Western Carolina University 


6,999 




6,683 


Wilmington College 


2,20 7 




2,072 


Winston-Salem State College 


2,201 




2,018 


Total Regional Universities 








and Senior Colleges $ 


52,180 


$ 


47,382 


GRAND TOTAL A139.531 


$124,064 



Expen d itures 

1968-69 ■ 1967-66 r966-6 7 f96b-66 



$ 


7 70 


17* 


,086 


18 


,022 


5 , 


,826 


2, 


,7*^ / 


5, 


,783 


$7*6, 


,937* 



$ 7* 


,u/3 


1 


,020 


7 


,702 




918 




998 


3 


,034 


2 


,927 




750 


1, 


,222 


3, 


,125 


1, 


,039 


1, 


,268 


$28, 


,0 76 


$75, 


,010 



$ 618 

11,965 
15 ,659 

5,222 
1 ,8^^ 
^,698 



$39,856 



$ 3,330 
92^ 

6.726 
758 
9 76 

2,987 

2,668 

693 

1,201 

2.726 
9^3 

1,188 



$2:), 070 
$ 69,626 



$ ^01 
26 
9,726 
11,193 

^,26 1 
1 ,509 
3 ,558 



$30,62^ 



$ 2,339 
656 
^,7A3 
671 

800 

2,230 

2,079 

UlU 

786 

1,713 

692 

877 



$18, )55 
$98,679 



0 973 

28 

10,^^^ 

12,822 



^,535 
1 ,602 
3 ,855 



$33 


,759 


$ 2 


,769 




800 


5 


,U22 




670 




866 


2 


,7*96 


2 


,318 




7*99 




832 


1 , 


,956 




778 




997 


$19, 


,993 



$53 , 752 



, V tu 


il '■xp* ni j : 


L i^r ♦ s 








196 4-63 


1963-67* 


1962-63 


1961-62 


196 -6l 


1^5^-6 > 


$ 346 


$ 2 46 


$ 233 


$ ro3 


$ 187 


$ 2 '2 


3? 


33 


36 


35 


31 


16 


8,372 


7,552 


6,295 


6,054 


5 ,3oO 


4,935 


9,552 


8,161 


6,61/ 


6,3 79 


5,563 


5,431 


3 ,862 


3 , 77*Q 


3,J62 


2,944 


2,586 


2,416 


976 


718 


. 








2,805 


2,67*3 


2,179 


2,0j8 


1 ,896 


1 ,834 


$25 ,97*6 


$23 ,102 


$18,422 


$1 7,673 


$15,563 


$14,814 


$ 2,006 


$ 1,726 


$ 1,483 


$ 1,2'?3 


$ 996 


$ 870 


326 


167 










3,87*5 


3,391 


2,513 


2,315 


1 ,905 


1 , 721 


67*9 


639 


511 


472 


450 


337 


635 


57*2 


43 7 


435 


408 


308 


1 ,986 


1,87*0 


1 ,501 


1,452 


1 ,7*59 


1 ,348 


1 ,968 


1 ,77*7 


1,438 


1 ,360 


1,151 


1 ,038 


7*93 


7*65 


308 


271 


22 7 


208 


1 ,7*96 


1,307* 


969 


815 


6^2 


641 


7*7*9 


201 










747 


67*5 


5 74 


490 


419 


36. 


$ I 4 , 62'I 


$12 ^ 


$ 73u 


$ 8,813 


$ 7,70? 


$ 6,804 


$7*0,565 


$35 , 769 


$28,156 


$2l,>*81 


$23,270 


$:i ,f68 



RELATED SERVICES 

State Board of Higher 
Educat lon-Operating 
Budget $ 722 



State Board of Higher 
Educat 1 on-Al locat 1 ons 
To Be Made To 
Institutions of Higher 
Education 1,6 7''* 

State Education Assistance 
Authority 

N. C. Memorial Hospital 11,157* 

Psychiatric Center 1,7*90 

Industrial Ext^-nsinn 
Service 717* 

Agricultural Experiment 

Station 7,337 

Cooperative Agricultural 

.xtersicn Service 6,249 



Total Related Services $ 29,7*69 
(Not Included m Grand 
Total) 



$ 708 


$ 395 


$ 383 


$ 25 7 


$ 82 


$ 1 20 


$ 101 


$ 80 


$ 63 


$ 62 


$ 55 


1 ,632 


1,070 




















129 

10,381 

1,353 


31 

3,979 


25 

3,612 


26 

3,280 


25 

2,989 


2 ,477 


2,355 


1 ,852 


1,720 


1,485 


1,453 


914 


831 


1,001 


614 


632 


695 


499 


537 


439 


485 


685 


289 


186 


109 


83 


1G2 


85 


93 


94 


94 


86 


7,033 


4,596 


4,258 


3,821 


3,526 


3,ni8 


2 , 7u6 


2,441 


2,389 


2,023 


1,455 


6,ulU 


4,201 


3,590 


3 ,286 


3,311 


3, >151 


2,734 


2,534 


2,553 


2,410 


2*522 


$ 27,9V 


$15,475 


$12,885 


$11,780 


$I ,6^ ' 




C 8,6 76 


$ 7,499 


$ 7,356 


$ 6,513 


$ 6,556 
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TABLE VII I 



RLChIPTS* (HTHiR THAN GLNLKAL FUND APPROPRIATIONS) 
FISCAL YFARS l‘^60-71 
( In Thousands ) 



Item 


1 St imated 


Receipts 










Actua 1 


Receipts 










1970-71 


1969-70 


1960-69 


1967-60 


1966-67 


1965-66 


1969-65 


1963-6^4 


1912-63 


1961-62 


1960-61 


1959-6 1 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA' 


























General Administrat ion 


$ 


$ 52 


$ 50 


$ 52 


$ 52 


$ 52 


$ 59 


$ 39 


$ 22 


$ 29 


$ 59 


$ 56 


Long Range Planning 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 






N rth Carolina State U. 


7,2^9 


6,902 


0,6J9 


0,637 


7,921 


7,099 


6,659 


5,825 


6,093 


5,335 


9,930 


9,635 


U.N.C. at Chapel Hi 1 1 -Acaderni 


10,970 


10,639 


8,2 j9 


8,931 


7,239 


6,387 


0 ,9.j7 


j ,897 


3 ,5 ' 13 


7,948 


6,582 


/,13U 


U.N.C. at Chapf-1 Hill-Health 


























Affairs 


2,375 


2,278 


1 ,899 


2,625 


2,302 


1,936 


1 ,593 


1,991 


1 ,951 


i,B37 


3,197 


2,923 


U.N.C. at Charlotte 


75/4 


602 


520 


592 


506 


381 


296 


268 


_ 


_ 






U.N.C. at Greensboro 


2,682 


2,562 


2,936 


2,276 


1,969 


1,889 


1 ,612 


1,397 


2,820 


2 ,900 


2,060 


1 ,909 


Total University of North 


























Caroliiia 


$2^,090 


$23,195 


$21 ,663 


$22,613 


$19,989 


$17,689 


$16,071 


$19,91? 


$15,891 


$17,629 


$16,773 


$16,623 


REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES AND SENIOR 


























C'lLI-GES 


























Appalachiati State University 


$ 2,189 


$ 2,067 


0 1,775 


$ l,f^.3 3 


$ 1,696 


$ 1,300 


$ 2,179 


$ 1,785 


$ 1,705 


$ 1 ,689 


$ 1,336 


$ 1,219 


Asheville-B^’ tmore College 


229 


2^6 


206 


219 


192 


196 


299 


296 


_ 


_ 


_ 


. 


East Caroliti University 


3,757 


3,632 


3,552 


2,910 


2 ,777 


2,992 


2,113 


3 ,302 


3 ,11'’ 


2,700 


2,239 


2,102 


Elizab^’th City State College 


983 


903 


877 


007 


850 


738 


690 


562 


517 


965 


351 


201 


Fayetteville State College 


396 


329 


320 


399 


311 


305 


269 


596 


551 


992 


382 


302 


N. C. Agricultural and Technical 
























State University 


1,802 


1 ,703 


2,151 


2,270 


1 ,915 


1 ,75 7 


3 ,238 


2,753 


2,628 


2,359 


2,058 


1,979 


N. C. College 


1,199 


1,105 


1 ,031 


1,323 


1,199 


1 ,001 


899 


1,732 


1,532 


1 ,532 


1 ,328 


1 ,303 


N. C. School of the Arts 


960 


539 


760 


703 


951 


311 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 






Pembroke State College 


597 


530 


965 


513 


396 


310 


372 


3U 


262 


179 


103 


95 


Western Carolina University 


1,9 71 


1 ,092 


1,610 


1,501 


1 ,593 


1 ,100 


85 5 


1 ,673 


1,555 


1,370 


1,113 


961 


Wilmington College 


309 


35^ 


372 


330 


307 


28/ 


9i'6 


369 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Winston-Salem State College 


m31 


905 


800 


509 


510 


739 


625 


622 


592 


557 


988 


909 


Total Regional Universities 


























and Senior Colleges 


$19,296 


$13,865 


$19,095 


$13 ,900 


$12,050 


$10,986 


$11,790 


$13 ,959 


$12,959 


$11,399 


$ 9,393 


$ 0,721 


GRAND TOTAL 


$30,336 


$37,060 


$35,758 


$36,101 


$32,039 


$28,170 


$27,861 


$28,866 


$28,300 


$20,973 


$26,166 


$25,399 


RELATI-D SERVICES: 


























StatL Bjard of Higher 


























Educ ot ion -Ope rating 


























Budget 


$ 10 


$ 10 


$ 25 


5 12 


C 13 


$ 8 


$ 9 


$ 


$ 




e 




State B jard of Higher 




















V 


V> 


$ 


Educat 1 rn-Al locat ion 


























To Be Made To 


























Institutions of Higher 


























Education 


_ 




_ 




















State Education Assistance 
























■ 


Authoi ify 


_ 


_ 


_ 




















N. C. Memorial Hospital 


7,028 


7,620 


9,566 


5,597 


9,953 


3,887 


3 ,93 7 


3 ,021 


2,73 7 


2,501 


2 ,337 


2,179 


Psychiatric Center 


7 76 


603 


957 


9 70 


939 


996 


367 


388 


391 


397 


380 


321 


Industrial Extension Service 


10 


10 


30 


9 


2 
















Agricultural Experiment Sta. 


2,335 


2,700 


3,317 


3 ,066 


3 ,076 


2,923 


2, 733 


2,901 


2,209 


2,591 


2 ,260 


2 115 


cooperative Agricultural Extension 
























Service 


9,391 


9,102 


9,239 


9,019 


3 ,929 


3,768 


3,538 


3 ,332 


3,154 


3,030 


2,900 


2,766 


Total Related Services 


$15 ,808 


$15 ,301 


$12,629 


$13 ,118 


$11 ,907 


$11,082 


$10,079 


$ 9,162 


$ 8,986 


$ 0,527 


$ 7.893 


S 7.381 


Tot j 1 ) 


^Receipts fur operations from tuition, incidental fees 


and charges. 


endowment 


and trust 


funds, contracts 


and grants. 


salts of 


services , 


extension 


fees, etc. 




TABL. IX 



I VFl NDI^^'K} L F'lNIi API’!* PKL^ri' N3 nCJD 

MrriPTf: FOR OFF FAT 10 NS (COflBINTo TAiMN.C VII AND VIII), FISCAI- YEAFD 

( I’l 1 ho'i'^.mas ; 



o 

ERIC 






tstiriciC'd txpenditurt'S 



1068-6 * 



I tuj I l^ppnd It uf' 



1^*6'. 6ft P6t-6^ N6b-f6 r^0‘.-6j l>63-t4 Nf2-M 1061-62 lOhj-Cl I'Jb^-^ 



IJNIVPF'^irY 'JF NdRTH CAR "'LINA. 



Gentril Ain ini stration 


$ 1,715 


$ 1,8'. 7 


V 82 J 


V 67) 0 515 


0 ^53 


V 4 1.) 


V 2ft t 


$ 25 , 


22 7 


0 241 


0 258 


L ii^, Rjiig‘_ Plaiiiiiiig 


- 


- 


- 


- 18 


20 


32 


33 


3f 


3j 


31 


1^ 


N.rth < ar lina State U. 


31 ,369 


23,566 


22,6^5 


2 ',6 72 IH,365 


16,77 i 


15,031 


13,377 


12,338 


11,389 


10,230 


9,5‘*0 


n.N.C. It ■ h^pel Hi 1 1 - ider.i' 
U.N.' . It ,hdpel Hill-Health 


4,-42 7 


38. IW 


26 , 2 " 6 


24, 170 .'0, 174 


L 7,53 ' 


15 ,'.5 7 


14,053 


12,12. 


14,327 


12,195 


12,561 


Affairs 


16,8/9 


13,758 


7,6 7 ) 


7,847 6,83 ' 


6,1'-!^ 


5 ,405 


5,24 ] 


4,513 


4, /8l 


5,733 


5,339 


U.N.C. at Chirljtte 


6,67iJ 


5 , 734 


2,46 7 


2,486 2,118 


1 ,87 ) 


1,2/2 


J-6 


_ 


_ 






U.N.C. at Greensboro 


13 ,168 


11 ,t55 


8,2H 


d,7/4 5 ,82‘. 


5 , 442 


4,417 


4 , . j40 


.4,779 


‘.,538 


3,956 





Total University (jt N.rth 
Car '1 in.i 

RIGlON/vL HNIVI RSITUb ^vND SIN1''K 
t iJLLr/jr.0 



3111,441 3 99,8^7 



Appall, hidn State University 3 
Ash^vi 1 1 *_-Fi Itr . re d-Hege 
East C^r lina University 
Elijabtth City State Coll ge 
Fayetteville State C''ll‘’ge 
N. C. f\gri 'ultural and Te'^hni^il 
Stat'- University 
N. C. ColUgf 
N. C. S:h:ol ■£ th« /\rts 
Peribr otat*‘ C.IUge 
Western Car'lina University 
Willing ton CoIItge 
Wirst jn-Sil‘’n State 



1U,1H2 
I ,76“^ 

16 ,ti 2 j 

3,614 



7,5/2 
5 , 707 

2, >,5 
a,07'J 
2,501 
2,632 



RFLAIFD 3 FFVICIS- 

Stat B Jii .1 Higher 
Fi jrat 1 on-dpprat ing 
Budg- t 

State B ard <>( Higher 
Eiijf It 1 on-Al 1 (jc It 1 n 
T* Be Mad^ T 
Instituti )n& 'f Higher 
liunti n 

State f duration Assistan'-t 
Auth -rity 

N. C, Me-qnrial H'^spir^l 
Psy- hiatric Center 
Industrial lactensi 'n Service 
Agri ultural txperiiiifnt Sts. 
Cj peritive Agriculturil 
Extension Service 

T-til Relit«d Services 
(N )t lri( ludfd in Grand 
T -tal) 



3‘o 
7 ‘ « 
j)5 

391 

7 '5 
3 O 

tnj 

5Ht 

5 75 



2,423 



Total Regional IJni ve^sit i> s 

mi Seni^.r Col leg*^ s $ 6 b, 42 t> C bl , 



$if>l ,i 2 - 



5 ,8 *8 
1 ,3 lb 
11,254 
1 , ;o5 
1 ,318 

5,185 
3, ^^58 
1 ,518 
1 

7*, 74 3 

1 ,‘41 

2 ,l/> 



,11 ^ 



5,163 
1,133 
9 , 6 ‘-♦4 
1 ,645 
1 ,370 

5,257 

j , ^ . 

1 ,346 
1 , 7U 
4,227 
1 ftl 
1,77' 



;i '1, ..7 



$ 4, .55 
992 
7, 79-i 
1,528 
1,17/ 

4,411 
3 ,462 
950 
1 ,1 78 
3 ,‘.79 
1 ,085 
1 ,5J7 



3,634 

7,185 
1 ,407 
1 ,1 75 

3,787 
3 , i3 ' 
785 

1 ,U9 6 

.,813 

-7 79 
1 ,616 



‘ 4,18 ) 

575 
5 ,‘-758 
1 ,289 
9 U 

5 ,22 . 
2,83 7 

865 
2,3j1 
355 
1 ,372 



‘ , '9 1 ;, 76 ,ft '.7 



42o 



2 ’ ) 



3,511 

•413 

6,693 

I,?J1 

1,138 

4,573 
3 ,47 . 

7 79 
2,977 
57 ) 
1 ,26/ 



1 '1 



1 ,6 74 


1 ,632 


1 , ' 7 ^ 


- 


- 


82 


- 


- 


117 


129 


31 


25 


16 


25 


. 




I«, 9 rt 2 


18 , . 10.4 


H J A ^ 


. 1 , 15 a 


7,733 


6,8 76 


5 ,Q 1 , 


5 , 3-76 


2,266 


2,736 


1 , 3/1 


1 , 3 ol 


1,935 


1 ,11 J 


99-7 


1 ,081 


724 


695 


U 7 


1 ^0 


111 


8 - 


1 j 2 


85 


10,172 


9,813 


7,913 


7,324 


6,89 7 


6 ,‘*49 


5,751 


5,127 


10,590 


10,192 


8,435 


7,609 


7,215 


7 , 0/9 


6,589 


6 , )66 


> 45 , 27 / 


$ 43,232 


$ 28,194 


0 26,003 


^ 23 , 68 / 


O 2 I ,712 


010,479 


017,838 



034,263 


035,297 


032,336 


031, 


0 3,188 


0 2,887 


0 2,332 


0 2, )64 


5,ti ' 


5,023 


4,139 


3 , >03 


1 ,L'2fi 


93 7 


8 )1 


r.l-l 


988 


927 


790 


610 


9,1/9 


3,8 m 


3,51 7 


3,322 


2 , ‘ 7 ' 


2,892 


2,4/9 


2,341 


57 1 


45 'J 


33 1 


303 


2 ,514 


2,193 


: ,805 


1 ,6 52 


1,166 


1 ,047 


907 


772 


0...N3 


020,162 


017,10J 


$15 ,555 


0^6 , .56 


055,459 


049,436 


C‘*7,*12 


: .J 


0 63 


$ 6? 


0 55 


t 


4,221 


3,822 


3,632 


87 ) 


934 


827 


806 


93 


94 


94 


86 


**,6‘*5 


4,980 


4,291 


4,0 70 


5,688 


5,591 


5,310 


5,288 


Q15,'9>^5 


015,883 


$19,91.16 


$13,437 
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TABLE X 



SUMMARY (jF "B” BUDGLT REQUESTS, 
BIENNIUM 1969-71 
( In Thousands) 



Item 



Total Requested New Salaries Salary Increases Library_Books Equipment Other Expenses 

1969-70 1970-71 1969-70 1970-71 1969-70 1970-71 1969-70 1970-71 1969-70 1970-71 1969-70 1970-71 



UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: 



General Administration 


$ 


667 


$ 710 


$ 


158 


$ 


158 


North Carolina State U. 




4,796 


6,277 




2,173 




2,873 


U.N.C. at Chapel Hill-Academic 




4,501 


6,031 




1,518 




1,796 


U.N.C. at Chapel Hill-Health 
















Affairs 




3,070 


4,583 




1,630 




2,364 


U.N.C. at Charlotte 




1,805 


2,196 




881 




1,107 


U.N.C. at Greensboro 




2,253 


3 ,150 




969 




1,360 


Total University of North 
















Car' lina 


$17,092 


$22,947 


$ 


7,329 


$ 


9,658 


REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES AND SENIOR 
















COLLEGES: 
















Appalachian State University 


$ 


1,979 


$ 2,369 


$ 


773 


$ 


801 


Asheville-Biltmore College 




260 


312 




66 




66 


East Carolina University 




2,325 


3,296 




905 




983 


Elizabeth City State College 




1,419 


1,453 




775 




775 


Fayetteville State College 




43 7 


519 




114 




iR 


N. C. Agricultural and Technical 
















State University 




1,102 


1,723 




504 




608 


N. C. College 




774 


1,017 




199 




225 


N. C. School of the Arts 




161 


455 




45 




57 


Pembroke State College 




440 


562 




66 




66 


Western Carolina University 




2,524 


2,568 




1,068 




1 ,198 


Wilmington College 




734 


809 




324 




327 


Winston-Salern State College 




448 


532 




139 




139 


Total Regional Universities 
















and Senior Colleges 


$12,603 


$15 ,615 


$ 


4,978 


$ 


5 ,359 


GRAND TOTAL 


$29,695 


$38,562 


$12,307 


$15,017 



RELATED SERVICES: 

State Board of High^^r 
Education-Operating 
Budget $ 


204 


$ 218 


$ 51 


$ 51 


State Board of Higher 
Educat lon-Al locat ion 
To Be Made To 
Institutions of Higher 
Education 


483 


518 






State Educati(.n Assistance 
Authority 


100 


100 






N. C. Memorial Hospital 


313 


732 


86 


423 


Psychiatric Center 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


Industrial Extension Service 


532 


558 


36b 


384 


Agricultural Experiment Sta. 


1,338 


1,497 


608 


615 


Cooperative Agricultural Extension 
Service 


693 


877 


212 


213 


Total Kelated Services $ 


3,663 


$ 4,500 


$ 1,323 


$ 1,686 



(Not Included in Grand 
Total) 



$ 


7 


$ 


19 


$ 


- 


$ 


- 


$ 


41 


$ 


40 




461 


$ 


493 




1,193 




1,913 




260 




260 




363 




289 




807 




942 




1,658 




2,741 




240 




240 




402 




432 




683 




822 




804 




1 ,509 




_ 




_ 




219 




117 




417 




593 




201 




327 




270 




265 




170 




133 




283 




364 




558 




915 




175 




225 




276 




176 




275 




474 


$ 


4,421 


$ 


no 


$ 


945 


$ 


990 


$ 


1,471 


$ 


1,187 


$ 


2,926 




3,688 



$ 


414 


$ 828 


$ 100 


$ 


100 


$ 


276 


$ 


168 


$ 


416 


$ 


472 




83 


128 


15 




10 




39 




10 




57 




98 




807 


1,639 


93 




93 




251 




222 




269 




359 




203 


263 


22 




22 




321 




295 




98 




98 




2j7 


331 


1 j 




1') 




46 




- 




60 




64 




197 


445 


110 




120 




57 




45 




234 




505 




441 


662 


50 




15 




18 




6 




66 




109 




57 


187 


1 




100 




12 




2 




46 




109 




160 


320 


100 




100 




44 




6 




70 




70 




23 7 


509 


506 




206 




381 




227 




332 




428 




119 


2 DO 


45 




45 




110 




46 




136 




191 




144 


246 


25 




20 




90 




60 




50 




67 


$ 


3,069 


$ 5,758 


$ 1,07/ 


$ 


841 


$ 


1,645 


$ 


1,087 


$ 


1,834 


$ 


2,570 


$ 


7,490 


CNJ 

CO 

</> 


$ 2,022 


$ 1 


L ,831 


$ 


3,116 


$ 


2,2" 


$ 


4,760 


$ 


6,258 


$ 




$ 2 


$ - 


$ 




$ 


3 


$ 




$ 


150 


$ 


165 



“ 




“ 




- 


- 


- 


483 


518 


- 


- 


- 




- 


. 


_ 


100 


100 


- 


- 


* 




- 


28 


71 


199 


238 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


_ 




21 


33 


- 




- 


32 


23 


113 


118 


259 


402 


- 






152 


133 


319 


347 


289 


448 


- 




_ 


30 


22 


162 


194 


$ 569 


$ 885 ^ 


- 




- 


$ 245 ^ 


249 


$ 1,52b 


$ l,b8Q 



er|c 
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TABLE XI 



TOTAL CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT REQUESTS, BIENNIUM 1969-71 

(In Thousands) 



State 

Estimated Appropriations Other Self- 



Item 


Cost 


Requested 


Sources 


Liquidat: 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: 


General Administration 


$ 1,545 


$ 1,545 


$ - 


$ - 


North Carolina State University 


36,774 


34,774 


- 


2,000 


Agricultural Experiment Sta. 


5 ,223 


5,223 


- 


- 


U.N.C. at Chapel Hill-Academic 
U.N.C. at Chapel Hill-Health 


29,674 


23,149 


3,125 


3,400 


Affairs 


32,347 


32,094 


253 


- 


U.N.C. at Charlotte 


14,025 


10,795 


- 


3,230 


U.N.C. at Greensboro 


11,148 


11,148 


- 


- 


Total University of North 


Carolina 


$130,736 


$118,728 


$3,3 78 


$8,630 



REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES AND SENIOR 



COLLEGES: 


Appalachian State University 


$ 16,589 


$ 16,589 


$ - 


$ - 


Asheville-Biltmore College 


1,497 


1,497 


- 


- 


East Carolina University (Note A) 


25 ,032 


25,432 


(400) 


- 


Elizabeth City State College 


4,729 


4,729 


- 


- 


Fayetteville State College 
N. C. Agricultural and Technical 


1,439 


1,439 




■ 


State University 


11,935 


11,935 


- 


- 


N. C. College 


6,422 


6,422 


- 


- 


N. C. School of the Arts 


1,601 


1,601 


- 


- 


Pembroke State College 


7,608 


7,608 


- 


- 


Western Carolina University 


17,512 


17,512 


- 


- 


Wilmington College 


3,360 


3,360 


- 


- 


Winston-Salem State College 


4,430 


4,430 


- 


- 


Total Regional Universities 


and Senior Colleges 


$102,154 


$102,554 


$ (400) 


$ - 


Total Excluding Land Purchases 


$232,890 


$221,282 


$2,978 


$8,630 


Land Purchases 


$ 7,335 


$ 7,335 


$ - 


$ - 


Total Including Land Purchases 


$240,225 


$228,617 


$2,978 


$8,630 



NOTE (A); 

$400,000 of state support is included in this request to supplement the 1967 appropriation. 
This money is to replace local funds not realized. 




TABLE XII 



TOTAL CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS AUTHORIZED 
BY 1967 GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
(In Thousands) 
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Item 



Total 

Authorized 



State 

Appropriations 



Legislative 

Bonds 



Other 

Sources 



Self- 

Liquidation 



UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: 



General Administration $ 


1,886 


$ 1,886 


$ - 


$ - 


$ 


_ 


North Carolina State U. 


27,891 


11,121 




7,532 


9,238 


Agricultural Experiment Sta. 


1,211 


1,211 










U.N.C. at Chapel Hill-Academic 


19,732 


9,114 




3,507 




7,111 


U.N.C. at Chapel Hill-Health 
Affairs 


2,996 


1,696 




1,300 






U.N.C. at Charlotte 


15,339 


10,050 


• 


2,964 




2,325 


U.N.C. at Greensboro 


13,110 


6,490 


- 


2,000 




4,620 


Total University of North 
Carolina $ 


82,165 


$41,568 


$ - 


$17,303 


$23,294 


REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES AND SENIOR 
COLLEGES: 

Appalachian State University $ 


10,944 


$ 2,700 


$ - 


$ 1,454 


$ 


6,790 


Asheville-Biltmore College 


2,482 


2,060 


• 


352 


70 


East Carolina University 


'4,432 


5 ,552 


- 


3,394 




5,486 


Elizabeth City State College 


582 


280 


- 


62 




240 


Fayetteville State College 


812 


7 70 




22 




20 


N. C. Agricultural & Technical 
State University 


2,766 


1,150 




505 




1,111 


N. C. College 


739 


339 


. 






400 


N. C. School of the Arts 


2,848 


1,275 




363 




1,210 


Pembroke State College 


1,698 


556 




172 




970 


Western Carolina University 


6,162 


2,233 




814 




3,115 


Wilmington College 


2,901 


1,604 




167 




1,130 


Winston-Salem State College 


952 


751 


- 


111 




90 



Total Regional Universities 



and Senior Colleges 


$ 47,318 


$19,270 


$ 


$ 7,416 


$20,632 


Total Excluding Land Purchases 


$129,483 


$60,838 


$ 


$24,719 


$43 ,926 


Land Purchases 


$ 2,500 


$ 2,500 


$ 


$ . 


$ - 


Total Including Land Purchases 


$131,983 


$63,338 


$ 


$24,719 


$43,926 



Governor and Advisory Budget 
Commission Education Reserve 



Fund 


5,000 


5,000 


- 






GRAND TOTAL 


$136,983 


$68,338 


$ - 


$24,719 


$43,926 
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TABLE XIII 



CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS (GENERAL FUND AND LEGISLATIVE BONDS), 
1947-1971 
(In Thousands) 



Requested 

Appropriations Appropriated 



Item 


1969-71 


1967-69 


1965-67 


1963-65 


1961-63 


1959-61 


1957-59 


1955-57 


1953-55 


1951-53 


1949-51 


194/-49 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: 
General Ad.ninistrat ion 


$ 1,545 


$ 1,886 


$ - 


$ 1,250 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


North Carolina State U. 
(includes Agr?.cultural 
Experiment Station) 


39,997 


12,332 


4,495 


7,875 


451 


6,203 


5,932 




2,215 


50 


9,142 


6,727 


U.N.C. at Chapel Hill 

(Includes Academic Affairs 
and Health Affairs) 


55,243 


10,810 


11,572 


9,118 


1,725 


5,881 


3,599 




1,401 




12,184 


7,844 


U.N.C. at Charlotte 


10,795 


10,050 


1,035 


3,300 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 




_ 


U.N.C. at Greensboro 


11,148 


6,490 


3,265 


3,618 


29 


723 


1,338 


- 


580 


- 


3,995 


3,178 



Total University of North 



Carol ina 


$118,728 


$41,568 


REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES AND SENIOR 




COLLEGES: 

Appalachian State University 


$ 16,589 


$ 2,700 


Asheville-Biltmore College 


1,497 


2,060 


East Carolina University 


25,432 


5,552 


Elizabeth City State College 


4,729 


280 


Fayetteville State College 


1,439 


7 70 


N. C. Agricultural and Technical 




State University 


11,935 


1,150 


N. C. College 


6,422 


339 


N. C. School of the Arts 


1,601 


1,275 


Pembroke State College 


7,608 


556 


Western Carolina University 


17,512 


2,233 


Wilmington College 


3,360 


1,604 


Winston-Salem State College 


4,430 


751 


Total Regional Universities 






and Senior Colleges 


$102,554 


$19,270 


Total Excluding Land Purchases 


$221,282 


$60,838 


Land Purchares 


$ 7,335 


$ 2,500 


Total Including^ Land Purchases 


$228,617 


$63,338 


Governor and Advisor> Budget 






Commission Education Reserve 






Fund 


- 


5,000 



$20,367 


$25,161 


$ 


2,205 


$12,807 


$10,869 


$ 3,051 


$ 5,229 


$ 


35 


$ 


1 , 778 


$ 1,409 


78 


1,406 




- 






- 


4,530 


4,901 




145 




1,735 


1,581 


650 


1,165 




94 




311 


63 


578 


1,430 




226 




154 


200 


271 


2,322 




117 




1,104 


639 


472 


1,783 




148 




167 


65 


1,182 


954 




89 




296 


100 


2,102 


3,173 




63 




1,554 


795 


1,655 


6 25 




- 




- 


- 


1,025 


1,182 




195 




336 


183 


$15,594 


$24,170 


$ 


1,112 


$ 


7,435 


$ 5,035 


$35,961 


$49,331 


$ 


3,317 


$20,242 


$15 ,904 


$ 990 


$ 2,125 


$ 


- 


$ 


500 


$ 720 


$36,951 


$51,456 


$ 


3,317 


$20,742 


$16,624 



$ 




$ 


4,196 


$ 


50 


$25,321 


$17,749 


$ 


- 


$ 


882 


$ 


170 


$ 1,576 


$ 1,915 




_ 




1,988 




221 


1,515 


2,118 




- 




509 




- 


673 


639 




- 




435 




- 


598 


391 




_ 




2,261 




_ 


5,690 


2,039 




- 




1,800 




- 


2,148 


2,065 




_ 




10 




_ 


258 


337 




- 




945 




- 


2,050 


1,334 




_ 




915 




_ 


904 


615 


$ 


_ 


$ 


9,745 


$ 


391 


$15,412 


$11,503 


$ 


- 


$13,941 


$ 


441 


$40,733 


$29,252 


$ 


- 


$ 


- 


$ 


- 


$ - 


$ - 


$ 


- 


$13,941 


$ 


441 


$40,733 


$29,252 



GRAND TOTAL 



$228,617 



$68,338 $36,951 $51,456 $ 3,317 * $20,742 $16,624 



$13,941 $ 441 $40,733 $29,252 



*In addition $29,762,000 was approved by the Legislature as part of the November 7, 1961 bond referendum which was defeated. 




TABLE XIV SUMMARY OF CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 

(SELF -LIQUIDATION FROM STUDENT RENTS, FEES, AND OTHER SOURCES) 

1955-June 1968 
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GRAND TOTAL $43 ,875,618 $27,098,000 $ 9,338,000 $280,000 $900 ,000 $2,957,000 $3 ,302,618 
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APPENDIX A 



ACTIONS OF THE 1967 GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
AFFECTING HIGHER EDUCATION 



Appropriations for The sum of $173,943,340* was appropriated for 

Institutional Operations 

the operation and related services of the 16 
tax-supported senior institutions of higher education for the 1967-69 
biennium, an increase of 31 per cent over 1965-67 appropriations. Appropri- 
ations for operation of the State system of community colleges and technical 
institutes amounted to $47,316,149, an increase of 65 per cent over 1965-67 
appropriations . 

General fund appropriations for the operation and related services for 
the 16 State senior institutions of higher education for 1967-69 were as 
follows: 

SENIOR INSTITUTIONS 

University of North Carolina 
General Administration 
NC State University 
UNC at Chapel Hill 
Academic 
Health Affairs 
UNC at Charlotte 
UNC at Greensboro 
Appalachian State University 
Asheville-Biltmore College 
East Carolina University 
Elizabeth City State College 
Fayetteville State College 



NC Agricultural and Technical State University 


6,011,818 


NC College at Durham 


5,719,695 


NC School of the Arts 


1,417,157 


Pembroke State College 


2,487,973 


Western Carolina University 


5,837,734 


Wilmington College 


2,014,399 


Winston-Salem State College 


2,581,354 



$ 1,514,114 

27,280,710 

34,672,149 

11,185,229 

4,615,833 

10,969,812 

7,779,853 

1,988,531 

14,733,677 

1,824,961 

2,003,035 



*Does not include funds to support the 1967 six per cent Legislative 
salary increase for State employees subject to the State Personnel Act. 
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Appendix A (continued) 
Page 2 



RELATED SERVICES 

State Board of Higher Education 
State Education Assistance Authority 
NC Memorial Hospital 
Psychiatric Center 
Industrial Extension Service 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service 

Total 



2,626,255* 

61,200 

7,518,607 

1,795,143 

522,962 

8,533,411 

8,247,728 

$173,943,340 



Appropriations for A total of $136,982,350 was authorized for construe 

Capital Improvements 

tion of facilities at the 16 tax-supported senior 



institutions of higher education for the 1967-69 biennium. For these capital 



improvements a direct appropriation of $68,339,600 was made by the State. 
The remaining $68,642,750 will come from non-State sources such as revenue 
bonds to be liquidated by student fees and receipts and Federal funds, pri 



vate grants and gifts. Authorization for capital improvements in the commu- 
nity college system for 1967-69 came to $2,032,810. Of this amount, 
$1,367,813 was appropriated from Stale funds; $664,997 from non-State funds. 

Capital improvements authorized for 16 State senior institutions of 
higher education by 1967 General Assembly were as follows: 



i 








Total 


State 


Non-State 


SENIOR INSTITUTIONS 

University of North Carolina 


Authorized 


Funds 


Funds 


General Administration 
NC State University 


$ 1,886,000 


$ 1,886,000 




Academic 


27,890,700 


11,121,100 


$16,769,600 


Agricultural Experiment 
UNC at Chapel Hill 


Sta. 1,211,000 


1,211,000 




Academic 


19,732,000 


9,114,400 


10,617,600 


Health Affairs 


2,996,000 


1,696,000 


1,300,000 


UNC at Charlotte 


15,338,500 


10,049,300 


5,289,200 


UNC at Greensboro 


13,110,000 


6,490,200 


6,619,800 


Appalachian State University 


10,944,400 


2,700,000 


8,244,400 


Asheville-Bil tmore Co'! lege 


2,482,000 


2,060,100 


421,900 



*Includes Board’s administrative budget of $464,855, and $2,161,400 to be 
allocated by the Board to institutions of higher education. 
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Total 


State 


Non-State 




Authorized 


Funds 


Funds 


SENIOR INSTITUTIONS 


East Carolina University 


13,14] ,500 


5,552,300 


8,879,700 


Elizabeth City State College 


581,750 


280,400 


301,350 


Fayetteville State College 


812,000 


770,400 


41,600 


NC Agricultural and Technical 


State University 


2,766,000 


1,150,000 


1,616,000 


NC College at Durham 


739,000 


339,000 


400,000 


NC School of the Arts 


2,848,000 


1,275,000 


1,573,000 


Pembroke State College 


1,698,000 


556,400 


1,141,600 


Western Carolina University 


6,162,000 


2,233,000 


3,929,000 


Wilmington College 


2,901,000 


1,604,400 


1,296,600 


Winston-Salem State College 


952,000 


750,600 


201,400 


LAND PURCHASES 


2,500,000 


2,500,000 




GOVERNOR AND ADVISORY BUDGET 


COMMISSION RESERVE FUND 


5,000,000 


5,000,000 




Totals 


$136,982,350 


$68,339,600 


$68,642,750 



Regional A system of regional universities was established. Four 

Universities 

colleges were redesignated regional universities effective 
July 1, 1967 — (1) Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina as 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University, (2) Appalachian 
State Teachers College as Appalachian State University, (3) East Carolina 



College as East Carolina University, and (4) Western Carolina College as 
Western Carolina University. The primary purpose of each regional university 
is the preparation of young men and women as teachers, supervisors and 
administrators for the public schools of North Carolina, including preparation 
for the master's degree. The institutions may also offer instruction in the 
liberal arts and sciences including preparation for the master's degree and 
conduct research that will increase their abilities to carry out and enlarge 
their stated responsibilities as approved by the State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. Other institutions that for at least 10 years have been authorized 
to grant the master's degree may apply to the Board of Higher Education 
requesting redesignation as regional universities. Not later than July 1, 1972, 
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the Board of Higher Education is to study the 6f fectiveness of ths regional 
universities and their proper future role and status in the State system 
of public higher education and report its findings and recommendations to 
the General Assembly. This study is to include consideration of con- 
tinuation of the existing arrangements, establishment of a single board of 
trustees for all regional universities, and conversion of one or more of 
the regional universities into campuses of the University of North Carolina. 

Income Tax Exemption A State income tax exemption of $600 was allowed 

for Dependent in College 

for a dependent who is a full-time student at an 
accredited college or university. A "full-time student" is defined as a 
dependent enrrlled in full-time study on the last day of the income year or 
enrolled for full-time study for a period of at least five months (whether 
or not consecutive) during the income year. 

Faculty Salary A total of $10.8 million was appropriated for salary in- 

Increases at 

Senior Colleges creases over existing salaries at the 16 senior institutions 

of higher education to assure as much as possible the favor- 
able competitive position of each institution with other institutions in the 
United States having similar functions and programs. For 11 institutions, 
lump sum appropriations for average salary increases amounted to eight per 
cent in the first year of the 1967-69 biennium plus an additional four per 
cent or a total of 12 per cent in the second year. For five institutions 
appropriations for faculty increases varied in order to improve the relative 
positions of the least-f avorably situated. At Appalachian State University 
the increase was seven per cent the first year plus four per cent the second. 

At Elizabeth City State College and Fayetteville State College the increase 
was nine plus four per cent. At Pembroke College it was eight plus four per 
cent, and at Winston-Salem State College it was nine plus seven per cent. 
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As in past biennia, the institutional heads were authorized to use the appro- 
priations for improving faculty salaries with complete flexibility and were 
not required to make these percentage increases across-the-board to each 
faculty member. 

Teaching Salary In order to assure a fair and equitable apportionment 

Increases at 

Community Colleges of teaching salary funds to each institution of the 

community college system, funds were appropriated which 
may be used by the State Board of Education to establish a statewide salary 
schedule making available to each institution an average teacher salary for 12 
months service of $8,900 in the first year of the 1967-69 biennium and $9,600 
in the second year. 

Classified Employees A six per cent Legislative salary increase, effective 
Salary Increases 

July 1, 1967, was granted to each permanent full-time 

State employee subject to the State Personnel Act provisions. 

Capital Improvement The Capital Improvement Advance Planning Fund was 

Advance Planning Fund 

created. The fund received an appropriation of 

$500,000 for advance planning and is to receive all repayments from authorized 

capital improvement projects of amounts which have been or may be advanced 

from the General Fund to provide for advance planning of such projects. All 

amounts are to be repaid to the fund at such time as construction funds become 

available. The fund is to be used to provide for advance planning of those 

proposed projects which are found acceptable by the Governor and the Advisory 

Budget Commission. The Department of Administration will manage the fund. 

Interstate Compact North Carolina entered into the Interstate Compact for 
for Education 

Education. The purpose of the Compact is to (1) estab- 
lish and maintain close cooperation and understanding among executive, legis- 
lative, professional, educational and lay leadership on a nationwide basis at 
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the State and local levels; (2) provide a forum for the development of public 
policy alternatives in the field of education; (3) provide a clearinghouse 
for information on matters relating to educational problems and how they are 
being met in different places throughout the nation; (4) facilitate the 
improvement of State and local educational systems; (5) encourage and promote 
local initiative in the operation of educational systems and institutions; 
and (6) recognize an interest in the quality and quantity of education fur- 
nished in each of the other states because of the highly mobile character of 
individuals within the nation and because the advancement of each state is 
contributed to in significant part by persons educated in other states. 

The Interstate Compact for Education is administered by the Education 
Commission of the States. North Carolina's representation on the Commission, 
as withi other party states, consists of seven members: the Governor, two mem- 

bers of the General Assembly selected by its respective houses, and four 
appointed by and serving at the pleasure of the Governor. 

This legislation also provides for establishment of the North Carolina 
Education Council, which considers matters relating to the Compact for Edu- 
cation. The Council consists of members of the Education Commission of the 
States, and not exceeding five other members appointed by the Governor for 
terms of three years. The Govennor or a person that the Governor designates 
serves as chairman. The Chairman of the State Board of Education, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Chairman of the State Board of 
Higher Education, and the Director of Higher Education are ^ officio mem- 
bers. An important note concerning the North Carolina Education Council is 
that for the first time in the State's history the Council legally provides 
a mechanism for bringing together those responsible for all aspects of the 
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State's system of education. 

Higher Education The sum of $30,000 was appropriated to the Board of Higher 

Information System 

Education for contractual services for development of a 
computerized information system involving collection, processing, storage and 
retrieval of higher education information. 

Negro Colleges The Board of Higher Education was appropriated $1 million for 

allocation to traditionally Negro colleges to strengthen 
faculties and academic programs as admissions standards are raised at the insti- 
tutions. 

Institutional Research The Board of Higher Education was appropriated 
Development Offices 

$400,000 for the 1967-69 biennium for distribution 
to the senior colleges for operation of the Offices of Institutional Research 
and Development in developing institutional long-range plans. Allocations 
were distributed to institutional operating budgets according to the 

recommendations of the Board with approval of the Departm.ent of Administration. 

Regional Appropriations in the amount of $361,400 for the State's 

Education Aid 

participation in the Southern Regional Education Board stu- 
dent exchange program, previously carried in several institutional budgets 
because of historical circumstances, were consolidated into the budget of the 
Board of Higher Education for administration. 

"Work-Study" The sum of $400,000 was appropriated to the Board of Higher 
Programs 

Education for allocation to the colleges for the State's 
participation in the Federal "Work-Study" program under provisions of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Low- Interest , Guaranteed The statute pertaining to the State Education 
Loans to Students 




Assistance Authority (administered by the Board 
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of Higher Education) was amended (1) to permit the Authority to guarantee up to 
100 per cent of low-interest loans made by lenders to students attending insti- 
tutions of higher education, post-secondary business, trade, technical, and 
vocational schools for the purpose of obtaining education or training under 
provisions of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and the National Vocational 
Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965, (2) to permit Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations, in addition to banks, insurance companies, and other eligible 
lenders, to make low- interest , guaranteed loans to students, and (3) to 
authorize the Authority to issue revenue bonds for student loan purposes. 

The State Education Assistance Authority was appropriated $50,000 to 
guarantee an additional $500,000 in low-interest student loans under pro- 
visions of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Scholarships The sum of $100,000 was appropriated to the State Board of 
for Students 

Education for the 1967-69 biennium for scholarship aid to 
students who wish to train for placement as teachers of mentally retarded 
children. 

The Veterans Commission was authorized an increase of 45 scholarships 
and an increase of scholarship benefits to children of deceased or disabled 
war veterans. The increased scholarship benefits provide recipients with 
room allowance as well as board allowance and payment of mandatory fees in 
addition to tuition. These and other benefits were extended to eligible 
children of veterans of the Viet Nam War. 

Out-of-State Student The authorized operating budgets for the institutions 
Tuition Increases 

of higher education for fiscal year 1968-69 were con- 
structed with the understanding that the following tuition rates for out-of- 
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state students would apply: 



All branches of the Consolidated 
University (excluding the Division 
of Health Affairs) 


$700 


(formerly $600) 


All Regional Universities 


$600 


(formerly ranged from 
$402 to $453) 


North Carolina College at Durham 


$600 


(formerly $500) 


Asheville-Biltmore College 


$667 


(formerly $420) 


Wilmington College, Pembroke State 
College, Elizabeth City State 
College, Fayetteville State College, 
Winston-Salem State College 


$500 


(formerly ranged from 
$300 to $390) 



Amendments to Teachers* The Act was amended to provide for a 12-year vest- 
and State Employees* 

Retirement Act ing period effective July 1, 1967, in lieu of 15 

years. This provision means that a member with credit for not less than 12 
years of creditable service may separate from service prior to age 60, not withdraw 
his contributions, and be entitled to a retirement allowance at age 60 or later. 

A member who separates from service after age 60 may file application for an 
allowance without regard to the years of creditable service. 

The amended Act also provides a death benefit to a beneficiary nominated 
by a member equal to the compensation earned by a member during the calendar 
year preceding the year in which his death occurs buc not to exceed $15,000. 

The amended Act further adds alumni associations of State supported uni- 
versities and colleges and the State School Boards Association to the group 
of member service organizations which are authorized to enroll employees in 
the Retirement System. 

Another amendment provides that a member who has not earned a vested 
right of 12 years of creditable service may be absent from service up to 
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seven years in any period of eight consecutive years without loss of credit 
for service to date. The member must not withdraw his contributions if he 
wishes to claim the right to keep his membership active under this provision. 
Any member who separated from service on, or after January 1, 1962, and has 
not withdrawn his contributions now has the privilege of retaining an active 
account if he is out of service not more than seven years during any period 
of eight consecutive calendar years thereafter. Prior to July 1, 1967, the 
Act allowed a member to keep his account active if he was absent not more 
than five years in any period of six consecutive years. 

Effective July 1, 1967, the rate of retirement contribution will be 
five per cent of the first $5,600 in calendar year earnings and six per 
cent of the balance. This is an increase in the rate of contribution on 
the first $5,600 from four to five per cent. This increase in the rate was 
made in order to pay the members' increase in cost of the retirement benefit 
from one per cent to one and one-fourth per cent in the formula for computation 
of benefits. 

Financial Aid to The sum of $300,000 was granted to the State Board 

Hospital Programs 

of Nursing Education of Education for the 1967-69 biennium to provide 
financial assistance to hospital programs of nursing education leading to 
diplomas in nursing. To qualify for this assistance a program must be con- 
ducted by an educational unit in nursing fully accredited by the Board of 
Nursing and operated under the authority of a public or nonprofit hospital 
licensed by the North Carolina Medical Care Commission. 

The State Board of Education each year of the biennium distributes 
sums to eligible educational units in nursing in hospitals, upon their appli- 
cation for assistance, on the basis of $100 per student enrolled in the pro- 
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grams as of December 1 of the preceding year# The State Board of Education 

makes such rules and regulations as are necessary to carry out the 

provisions and insure that the financial assistance is used directly 

for faculty and instructional needs of diploma nursing programs. 

Creation of CoramisBion A commission known as the Governor's 

to Study School System 

Study Commission on the Public School 
System of North Carolina was created to make a detailed and exhaustive 
study of the public school system of North Carolina to the end that 
some evaluation of the effectiveness of the public school programs 
might be made. 

Conversion of Wayne Appropriations were granted to convert 

Technical Institute 

to Community College Wayne Technical Institute at Goldsboro into 

a community college, subject to the approval of the Advisory Budget 
Commission, the Governor, and the voters of Wayne County. The conversion 
was approved, making a total of 13 community colleges in the community 
college system. 

Creation of Nine Funds were appropriated for the creation 

Technical Institutes 

of two chartered and seven contracted 

technical institutes in the community college system during the 1967-69 

biennium, making a total of 37 technical institutes in the system. 

Medical Doctor The Legislative Research Commission was 

Shortage Study 

directed to conduct an in-depth study 
regarding ways and means of obtaining and/or providing greater numbers 
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of medical doctors for smaller towns and comraunities of North Carolina 
The Legislative Research Commission is to propose legislation to 
the 1969 General Assembly designed to assist in meeting these needs. 



LEGISLATION CONSIDERED AND ENACTED BY 
THE 1967 GENERA ASSEMBLY CONCERNING 
HIGHER EDUCATION 



The following lists show the numbers and descriptions of significant 
bills and resolutions dealing with higher education and related matters 
enacted or considered by the 1567 North Carolina General Assembly 
meeting in Regular Session in Raleigh during the period February 8 
thT-ough July 6. Descriptive listings are paraphrased, and, therefore, 

are necessarily incomplete. 



Major Bill s Enacted 



SB 


18 


SB 


19 


SB 


20 


SB 


201 


SB 


203 


SB 


226 


SB 


357 


SB 


358 


SB 


359 



An Act to provide for an additional state income tax exemption of 
$600 for each dependent who is a full-time college student. 

An Act to make budget appropriations for State departments, insti- 
tutions and agencies. 

An Act to make appropriations for capital improvements for State 
institutions, departments and agencies. 

An Act to provide for North Carolina to enter into the Interstate 
Library Compact. 

An Act to enact the Interstate Compact for Education. 

An Act to permit investments for the purpose of making college 
and other educational loans and to make loans permitted by 
federal savings and loan associations. 

Acts amending the 1965 Session Laws to provide changes with respect 
to projects wholly self-liquidating. 
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SB 563 


An Act to provide for regional universities at Greenville, Boone, 
Cullowhee and Greensboro. 


SB 716 


An Act to authorize the issuance of revenue bonds by the North 
Carolina School of the Arts. 


SB 728 


An Act to permit the State Education Assistance Authority to 
issue revenue bonds for student loan purposes. 


HB 156 


An Act to make appropriations to the State Board of Education to 
provide financial assistance to hospital programs of nursing 
education. 


HB 169 


An Act authorizing East Carolina University to improve Ficklen 
Stadium. 


HB 456 


An Act amending the General Statutes of North Carolina pertaining 
to the State Education Assistance Authority. 


HB 467 


An Act amending the General Statutes of North Carolina relating to 
scholarships for veterans' children. 


HB 524 


An Act to appropriate funds to the State Board of Education for 

scholarships for training teachers of mentally retarded children. 


HB 582 


An- Act relating to official records distribution. 


HB 857 


An Act to extend the authority of the University of North Carolina 
to issue enterprise bonds. 


HB 904 


An Act to provide for the continuance of the North Carolina Advance- 
ment School. 


HB 972 


An Act to provide for agency reports to the University of North 
Carolina Branches. 


HB 1032 


An Act to provide for reports to Asheville-Biltmore. 


HB 1056 


An Act to authorize issuance of revenue bonds for faculty housing 
and parking facilities. 



Resolutions Adopted 



SR 540 


A joint resolution to provide for a medical doctor shortage study. 


SR 741 


A joint resolution for a joint session to elect University of North 
Carolina Trustees and for conformation of appointments. 


HR 185 


A joint resolution honoring North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh on the 80th anniversary of its founding. 
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HR 1026 A joint resolution creating a commission to study the public school 
system of North Carolina, 

HR 1085 A joint resolution creating a Legislative Commission to study library 
support in North Carolina, 

Major Bills Considered But Not Enacte_d 

SB 82 A bill to create East Carolina University independent of the Con- 
solidated University, 

SB 99 A bill to make East Carolina College a campus of the University of 
North Carolina, 

SB 324 An Act to provide for the election of Trustees of the University of 
North Carolina and Trustees of the separate campuses of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 

SB 379 An Act relating to a facility to house the president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and his staff, 

SB 420 An Act to reduce the size of the Board of Trustees of the University 
of North Carolina, to provide for the election of the chairman 
and for a new Board of Advisors, 

SB 426 An Act to amend the General Statutes of North Carolina relating to 

the number, election and terms of members of the Board of Trustees 
of the University, 

SB 430 An Act to provide a system for the election of trustees of certain 
institutions of higher education, 

SB 498 A bill to provide that the Board of Higher Education approve minimum 
standards for admission of students to the institutions defined 
in G,S, 116-155, 

HB 254 A bill to provide for reports to Atlantic Christian College, 

HB 384 A bill to change the name of Appalachian State Teachers College to 

Appalachian State College, 



Supplemental Appropriations Bills 
Introduced and Referred to Committee 



SB 


94 


SB 


214 


SB 


594 


SB 


595 


SB 


596 



A bill to appropriate funds for the operation of the Law School of 
North Carolina College at Durham, 

A bill to appropriate funds for the Dental Education Wing at the 
University of North Carolina School of Dentistry, 

Bills to appropriate funds for lab school, basic science, computer, 
research direction, library and organized research at East Carolina 

College, 
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SB 


597 


SB 


598 


SB 


599 


HB 


350 


HB 


410 


HB 


1064 


HB 


1066 


HB 


1258 



A bill to appropriate funds to East Carolina College for construction 
of mental retardation facilities. 

A bill to appropriate funds for an additional research lab at 
North Carolina State University. 

Bills to appropriate funds for a continuing education center at 
Appalachian State University and to compensate fire losses. 

A bill to appropriate money for the loan fund for prospective 
college teachers. 
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APPENDIX B 

NORTH CAROLINA GENERAL STATUTES, ARTICLE ON 
STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



§ 116-154. Creation and Purpose . There is hereby created 
the North Carolina Board of Higher Education. The purpose of 
the Board shall be, through the exercise of the powers and per- 
formance of the duties set forth in this article, to plan and 
promote the development of a sound, vigorous, progressive, and 
coordinated system of higher education in the State of North 
Carolina. In pursuit of this objective the Board will seek 
the cooperation of all the institutions of higher education 
and of other educational agencies in planning a system of 
higher education that will serve all the higher educational 
needs of the State and that will encourage a high standard of 
excellence in all institutions composing the system, each 
operating under the direction of its own board of trustees in 
the performance of the functions assigned to it. 

§ 116-155. Definitions . As used herein: 

"Board" refers to the North Carolina Board of Higher 
Education. 

"Higher education" refers to all educational and instruc- 
tional curricula and services in the university system and the 
senior colleges. 

"Institutions of higher education" and "such institutions" 
refer to all senior institutions of higher education now exist- 
ing or hereafter established supported wholly or in part by 
direct appropriations of the North Carolina General Assembly. 

"Senior Colleges" refers to all State supported four-year 
colleges, except the university system. 

§ 116-156. Membership; Appointment, Term and Qualifications; 

Vacancies . The Board shall consist of fifteen 
citizens of North Carolina, one of whom shall be a member of the 
State Board of Education to be appointed by the Governor, eight 
of whom shall be appointed by the Governor to represent the public 
at large, but none of whom shall be officers or employees of the 
State, or officers, employees or trustees of the institutions 
of higher education, four of whom shall be selected by the Boards 
of Trustees of State supported senior colleges, and two or whom 
shall be selected by the Board of Trustees of the University, 
provided, no trustee member shall be a member of the General 
Assembly. The four senior colleges, whose trustees shall select 
one of their members as a Board member to serve for a two-year 
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term, shall be selected by the Governor in such order of rotation 
as he may choose every two years; provided, that the right of 
selection of such Board member shall be rotated among all insti- 
tutions equally. 

Members of- the Board other than the six selected by the 
Trustees of Institutions shall be appointed by the Governor for 
terms of six years, except that of the first Board appointed, 
three members shall serve for two years, three shall serve for 
four years and three for six years. Terms of all members of 
the first Board so selected shall commence July 1, 1965. 

All regular appointments, except appointments to the first 
Board, shall be subject to confirmation by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate in Joint Session assembled. The 
Governor shall forward all such appointments, except those of 
the first Board, to the General Assembly before the fortieth 
legislative day of each Regular Session. The Governor shall, 
without such confirmation, appoint members to fill vacancies 
for unexpired terms. 

Appointees to the Board shall be selected for their 
interest in and ability to contribute to the fulfillment of 
the purpose of the Board. All members of the Board shall be 
deemed members-at-large, charged with the responsibility of 
serving the best interests of the whole State. 

§ 116-157. Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Secretary . The 
Board shall elect annually from among its members a chairman, 
vice-chairman, and a secretary. 

§ 116-158. Powers and Duties Generally . The Board shall 
have the following specific powers and duties, in the exercise 
and performance of which it shall be subject to the provisions 
of Article 1, Chapter 143 of the General Statutes except as 
herein otherwise provided: 

(1) The primary function of the Board of Higher Education 
shall be to plan and coordinate the major educational 
functions and activities of higher education in the 
State and to allot the functions and activities of 
the institutions of higher education in addition to 
the purposes specified in Articles 1 and 2 of Chapter 
116 of the General Statutes. The Board shall not, 
however, allot to any senior college the right to 
award the doctor's degree. The Board shall give the 
Governor, the General Assembly and the various insti- 
tutions advice on higher education policy and problems. 

(2) In carrying out the duties prescribed in subsection 1 
hereof and subject thereto, the Board shall determine 
the types of degrees which shall be granted by each 
of such institutions. 

(3) The Board shall cause to be made such visits to the 
institutions as it shall deem necessary and proper 
in the performance of its duties. 
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(4) The Board shall prescribe uniform statistical report- 
ing practices and policies to be followed by such 
institutions where it finds such uniformity will 
promote the purpose of the Board. 

(5) Subject to the provisions of subsection 1, all insti- 
tutions included in the State System of Higher Educa- 
tion shall conform to the educational functions and 
activities assigned to them respectively; provided, 
that the Board shall not require any institution to 
abandon or discontinue any existing educational 
functions or activities, if, after notice and hear- 
ing, the institution is not in agreement with the 
decision of the Board, until such decision is first 
recommended to and approved by the General Assembly. 

(6) Each institution shall furnish the Board a copy of 
its biennial budget requests and related data at 
the same time said requests are furnished to the 
Advisory Budget Commission. The Board shall review 
the institutional budget requests to determine 
whether the same are consistent with the primary 
purposes of the institution and with the functions 
and activities allocated to the institution by 
statute or by the Board. The Board shall con- 
centrate on broad fiscal policy and avoid a line- 
by-line detailed review of budget requests. The 
Board shall advise the Advisory Budget Commission 
and the institution of any budget requests incon- 
sistent with the purposes and allocated functions 
and activities. 

(7) Any requests of an institution for transfers and 
changes as between objects and items in the 
approved budget of such institution and involving 
the establishment of new educational functions 

or activities shall be submitted to the Board of 
Higher Education for review to determine the com- 
patibility of the request with the assigned 
functions of the respective institution. 

(8) The Board shall possess such powers as are nec- 
essary and proper fo"^ the exercise of the fore- 
going specific powers, including the power to 
make and enforce such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary for effectuating the provisions 
of this Article. 

§ 116-159. Board's Decision Subject to Approval by 
Director of Budget . The exercise of the 
powers conferred on the Board and its decisions of an 
educational nature shall be made by the Board within the 
limits of appropriated funds and fiscal availability. 
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8 116-160. Hearings Concerning Proposed Action . Before 
final action is taken by the Board in the exercise of powers 
conferred by § 116-158, the presidents and such persons as 
they may designate shall, upon request, be granted an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the Board concerning the proposed action. 

§ 116-161. Licensing of Institutions; Regulation of Degrees , 

(a) No educational institution created or established in this 
State after April 15, 1923, by any person, firm, or corporation 
shall have power or authority to confer degrees upon any person 
except as provided in this section. 

(b) The Board of Higher Education, under such standards 
as it shall establish, may issue its license to confer degrees 
in such form as it may prescribe to an educational institution 
established in this State after April 15, 1923, by any person, 
firm, organization, or corporation; but no educational insti- 
tution established in the State subsequent to that date shall 
be empowered to confer degrees unless it has income sufficient 
to maintain an adequate faculty and equipment sufficient to 
provide adequate means of instruction in the arts and sciences, 
or any other recognized field of learning or knowledge. 

(c) All institutions licensed under this section shall 
file such information with the Director of Higher Education as 
the Board of Higher Education may direct, and the Board may 
evaluate any institution applying for a license to confer 
degrees under this section. If any such institution shall fail 
to maintain the required standards, the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion shall revoke its license to confer degrees, subject to a 
right of review of this decision in the manner provided in 

§§ 143-306 through 143-316. 

(d) The State Board of Education shall have sole authority 
to administer and supervise, at the State level, the system of 
community colleges, technical institutes, and industrial educa- 
tion centers provided in chapter 115A, and shall regulate the 
granting of appropriate awards and marks of distinction by those 
institutions . 

§ 116-162. Biennial Reports . The Board shall prepare and 
publish biennially a report to the Governor, the General Assembly, 
and such institutions setting forth the progress, neeus and 
recommendations of the Board. 

§ 116-163. Office Space; Director of Higher Education; 

Review of Actions of Director; Other Employees . 
In order to effectuate the provisions of this Article, the Board 
shall be furnished suitable quarters in Raleigh, and shall, 
subject to approval of the Governor, appoint a full-time Director 
of Higher Education. The salary of the Director of Higher 
Education shall be fixed by the Governor subject to the approval 
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of the Advisory Budget Commission. The Director of Higher 
Education shall have training and experience in the field 
of higher education and shall be well qualified to serve as 
the Director of a State System of Higher Education as con- 
templated by this Article. The Director of Higher Education 
shall be responsible to the Board and shall perform, such 
duties and exercise such powers as shall be prescribed by 
the Board. Any institution aggrieved by any action of the 
Director of Higher Education shall, upon request, be afforded 
an opportunity to be heard by the Board with respect thereto. 
The Board shall, within the limits of funds provided by law, 
appoint such professional staff members as shall be suffi- 
cient to carry out the provisions of this Article, whose 
salaries shall be fixed by the Governor subject to the 
approval of the Advisory Budget Commission, and such other 
necessary employees who shall be subject to the provisions 
of Article 2, Chapter 143 of the General Statutes. 

§ 116-164. Compensation and expenses of members . 

Members of the Board shall receive no compensation for their 
services other than such per diem allowances and such allow- 
ance for travel expenses as shall be provided in each bien- 
nial Appropriation Act for such members. 

§ 116-165. Necessary expenditures to be provided for 
in budget . The necessary expenditu"^es of 
the Board shall be provided for in a budget subject to the 
terms of Article 1, chapter 143 of the General Statutes. 

§ 116-166. Recommendations concerning employment of 
persons by institutions prohibited . No 
member or employee of the board shall make any recommend- 
ations concerning the prospective employment of any person 
by any of such institutions. 

§ 116-167. Control over institutions by boards of 

trustees . The various boards of trustees 
of the institutions of higher education shall continue to 
exercise such control over the institutions as is provided 
by law, subject only to the North Carolina Board of Higher 
Education within the limits of its jurisdiction as herein 
specified. It is not intended that the trustees of such 
institutions shall be divesced of any powers or initiative 
now existing with reference to the internal affairs of 
such institutions, except to the extent that same are 
affected by the Board's exercise of the powers and per- 
formance of the duties specified in this article. 
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NORTH CAROLINA GENERAL STATUTES, STATUTORY PURPOSES 
AND FUNCTIONS OF EACH PUBLIC SENIOR INSTITUTION 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 



UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

The University of North Carolina shall provide instruction 
in the liberal arts, fine arts, and sciences, and in the learned 
professions, including teaching, these being defined as those 
professions which rest upon advanced knowledge in the liberal 
arts and sciences; and shall be the primary State-supported 
agency for research in the liberal arts and sciences, pure and 
applied. The University shall provide instruction in the 
branches of learning relating to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and to other scientific and to classical studies. The 
University shall be the only institution in the State system of higher 
education authorized to award the doctor's degree. The University 
shall extend its influence and usefulness as far as possible to 
the persons of the State who are unable to avail themselves of 
its advantages as resident students, by extension courses, by 
lectures, and by such other means as may seem to them most 
effective. (G.S. 116-15) 

EAST CAROLINA UNIVERSITY, APPALACHIAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 

WESTERN CAROLINA UNIVERSITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL 
STATE UNIVERSITY* 

The primary purpose of East Carolina University, Appalachian 
State University, Western Carolina University and North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical State University shall be the prepara- 
tion of young men and women as teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators for the public schools of North Carolina, including the 



^Subdivision (4) of G.S. 116-45 provides that the primary 
purpose of North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University 
shall also be 

...to teach the agricultural and technical arts and sciences 
and such branches of learning as relate thereto; the training 
of teachers, supervisors, and administrators for the public 
schools of the State, including the preparation of such 
teachers, supervisors and administrators for the master's 
degree. Such other programs of a professional or 
occupational nature may be offered as shall be approved 
by the North Carolina Board of Higher Education, consistent 
with the appropriations made therefor. 
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preparation of such persons for the master's degree. Said institu 
tions may also offer instruction in the liberal arts and sciences 
including the preparation for the master's degree, may conduct pro 
grams of research that will increase their abilities to carry out 
and enlarge their stated responsibilities, extend their influence 
and usefulness as far as possible to persons of the area provided 
by the institutions who are unable to avail themselves of their 
advantages as resident students, to extension courses, by lectures 
and by such other means as may seem to them most effective, and 
such other programs as are deemed necessary to meet the needs of 
their constituencies and of the State and as shall be approved by 
the North Carolina Board of Higher Education, consistent with 
appropriations made therefor. (G.S. 116-44.10) 

PEMBROKE STATE COLLEGE 

The primary purpose of Pembroke State College shall be the 
undergraduate education of the Lumbee Indians and other persons 
who may be admitted under uniform regulations of the board of 
trustees. The educational program of the institution shall be 
subject to the approval of the North Carolina Board of Higher 
Education, consistent with the appropriations made therefor. 

(G.S. 116-45) 



NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 

The primary purpose of North Carolina College at Durham 
shall be undergraduate instruction in the liberal arts and 
sciences, the training of teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators for the public schools of the State, and such graduate 
and professional instruction as shall be approved by the North 
Carolina Board of Higher Education, consistent with the appro- 
priations made therefor. (G.S. 116-45) 

ELIZABETH CITY STATE COLLEGE, FAYETTEVILLE STATE 
COLLEGE, WINSTON-SALEM STATE COLLEGE 

The primary purpose of Elizabeth City State College, 
Fayetteville State College, and Winston-Salem State College 
shall be the undergraduate preparation of young men and women 
for teaching in the public schools of the State. Such other 
programs may be offered as shall be approved by the North 
Carolina Board of Higher Education, consistent with the appro- 
priations made therefor. (G.S. 116-45) 
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ASHEVILLE-BILTMORE COLLEGE 
WILMINGTON COLLEGE 



The primary purpose of Asheville-Biltmore College, and 
Wilmington College shall be to provide undergraduate instruction 
in the liberal arts and sciences, the training of teachers, and 
such graduate, professional, and other undergraduate programs 
as are deemed necessary to meet the needs of their constituencies 
and of the State and as shall be approved by the North Carolina 
Board of Higher Education, consistent with appropriations pro- 
vided therefor. (G.S. 116-45) 



NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

The primary purpose of the school shall be the professional 
training, as distinguished from liberal arts instruction, of 
talented students in the fields of music, drama, the dance, and 
allied performing arts, at both the high school and college 
levels of instruction, with emphasis placed upon performance of 
the arts, and not upon academic studies of the arts. The said 
school may also offer high school and college instruction in 
the academic subjects, and such other programs as are deemed 
necessary to meet the needs of its students and of the State, 
consistent with appropriations made and gifts received therefor, 
and may cooperate, if it chooses, with other schools which 
provide such courses of instruction. The school, on occasion, 
may accept elementary grade students of rare talent, and shall 
arrange for such students, in cooperation with an elementary 
school, a suitable educational program. (G.S. 116-69) 
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PROCEDURES FOR SUBMISSION BY INSTITUTION AND EVALUATION BY 
THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION OF NEW DEGREE PROGRAM 
PROPOSALS OF PUBLIC SENIOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 

A. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Section 116-158(2) of the General Statutes of North Carolina gives the 
Board of Higher Education respon^ibili_^ "to determine the types of degrees 
which shall be granted by each /publi^/ institution" of higher education in 
the state. Acting under that authority, the Board requires institutions 
under its jurisdiction to submit for its action proposals for new types of 
degrees as follows: 

I. Four-year institutions offering the bachelor's degree only will 
submit for the Board's action proposals for adding all new degree 
programs and new degree titles . 

Institutions offering master's and doctor's degree programs will 
submit proposals for new professional and graduate degree programs 
and new degree titles and will report to the Board for its informa- 
tion all new bachelor's degree programs initiated. Undergraduate 
professional degree programs , however, will be submitted to the 
Board for action. 

II. Existing p rograms . Changes in existing degree programs may or may 
not need to be submitted for Board action. In general, if the 
change represents a distinctly different purpose, philosophy, or 
program of studies requiring substantial increases in faculty, 
facilities, or library holdings, it should be incorporated into a 
proposal and forwarded to the Board for action. Changes of a less 
substantial nature which do not materially affect the nature of the 
degree program need not be submitted for Board action, but the 
Board should be kept informed of such changes. 

Nor must proposals for Board action be submitted when an 
institution, by providing new arrangements of existing courses, 
offers new options within authorized degree programs. Thus an 
institution previously authorized to offer the degree of Master 
of Science in Education with a concentration in history may 
organize optional programs in history to serve the needs of 
junior high school teachers, senior high school teachers, or 
instructors in junior colleges. Similarly, if a graduate degree 
program in mathematics has been approved, or if there is a sufficient 
number of appropriate graduate courses in mathematics, a concentra- 
tion in mathematics may be offered under the Master of Science in 
Education degree program. In all such cases, however, the Board 
should be informed of the change. A program approved for a Master 
of Science in Education degree, on the contrary, cannot be offered 
as a Master of Arts or Master of Science degree without submission 
and action by the Board. 
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In cases of doubt about the need to submit program changes 
to the Board, the institution proposing the program change shall 
confer with the Board of Higher Education. 

III. Definitions . 

a) "Types of degree" as used in Section 116-158(2) refers to specific, 
generally recognized, academic degrees, as follows: 

bachelor’s degrees — bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 

bachelor of fine arts, etc. 

master's degrees — master of arts, master of science, master 

of education, etc. 

doctor's degrees — doctor of philosophy, doctor of education 

professional degrees — bachelor of laws, doctor of medicine. 

Civil Engineer, etc. 

b) A degree program is "new" when it lies in a field or area of 
study not already authorized for the institution proposing it 
and when it involves a higher level of degree than has been 
previously authorized for that field at that institution. For 
example, for an institution which does not offer a bachelor of 
science in any field of engineering, a bachelor of science 
degree in civil engineering would be a new degree. If in the 
same institution, a bachelor of science in chemistry has already 
been authorized, the master of science in chemistry would be a 
new degree program, even thougn the institution already offers 
master's degree programs in other fields. 

c) The terms "field" and "area" cannot be defined with complete 
precision. Generally accepted usage should be a sufficient guide 
in most cases. A rule of reason must be used to determine whether 
a proposed new degree program falls within a field or area of 
study already authorized for a particular institution. Thus if 

an institution were already authorized to offer a master of arts 
degree in American history, a proposed master of arts degree 
program in Chinese history should be treated as a new degree 
program inasmuch as substantially different faculty, library and 
other resources would presumably be required. Similarly, 
authorization to offer a master of arts degree in romance languages, 
with French and Spanish the only languages adequately represented 
at the time of authorization, could not be interpreted to cover 
the introduction of majors in Italian or Portuguese without 
submission and action by the Board. 
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B. INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES 

Proposals submitted to the Board of Higher Education for its action need 
not be submitted in any particular format. All proposals, after appropriate 
consideration at the institutional level, and approval by the institution's 
board of trustees, must be transmitted formally by letter over the signature 
of the president of the institution requesting Board action. 

I. Proposals for all new degree programs shall contain, where applicable, 

at least the following information: 

a) a detailed description of the proposed program, showing how 
the proposed program is related to the statutory purposes of 
the institution, what degree will be awarded upon completion of 
the program, how and why the program proposal was developed, 
what its nature and objectives are, how it differs from existing 
programs at the institution and what benefits may accrue to the 
institution and the State if the program is established; 

b) a description of the organizational arrangements to be employed 
in administering the program; if a new organizational arrangement 
is proposed, a full description of it should be included; 

c) a description of the core of the curriculum and, for the master's 
degree, an indication of the minimum number of hours required. 

A tentative catalog description of the proposed program should 
be attached; 

d) a statement describing the need for the program, including an 
indication of present and probable future student interest and 
demand for the program and evidence of opportunities available 
to possible graduates of the program if established; 

e) a statement concerning the availability of the proposed program 
on other campuses in the state or region and the feasibility of 
interinstitutional cooperation therein, thus permitting the 
program to be conducted jointly with an existing program or 
programs so as to enrich its quality and at the same time reduce 
its cost; 

f) a description of the resources now available and needed for the 
proposed program, including faculty (proposals for graduate and 
professional degree programs should include data on the rank, 
highest earned degree, bibliography, experience, specializations, 
research interest and projects, and other information concerning 
faculty which might have a bearing on the proposed program) , 
library facilities as they relate to the program, necessary 
supporting courses, programs or services on campus, space 
requirements, and other facilities, equipment or supplies 
necessary for the program; 
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g) a statement concerning the cost of the proposed program, showing 
cost estimates for new expenditures required in the early years 
of the program; projections of costs for faculty, service 
personnel, space, capital equipment, library resources, 
research facilities, scholarship and fellowship aid, student 
assistance, and materials and supplies should be included therein. 

h) an indication of possible sources of funds other than State 
funds to meet the costs of the proposed program and of steps 
taken, if any, to obtain such funds; 

i) for graduate programs, the types of financial aid available 
and required for students; 

j) a statement as to the accreditation needed, if any, for the 
proposed program and plans for achieving accreditation; 

k) a schedule or timetable as to when the proposed addition will 
become operative if approved by the Board. 

II. Proposals for new graduate or professional degree programs shall 
include in addition indication that proposals have been referred 
to and considered by at least two outside consultants in the 
particular program area involved, whose consideration shall have 
included a visit to the campus to review the proposed program and 
a written report to the appropriate officials of the institution, 
a copy of the consultants' reports to be appended to the proposal. 

The names, titles and addresses of other persons outstanding in the 
field of the proposal on whom the Board might call for additional 
advice if it deems it to be necessary should also be supplied. 

III. Proposals for new doctor's degree programs should be drafted in 
recognition of the standards and procedures outlined in the 1966 
statement of the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, 
entitled "New Doctor of Philosophy Degree Programs." 



C . BOARD PROCEDURES 

The decision of the Board concerning authorization of a degree proposal 
will be based upon 

a) appropriateness of the program for the institutions as defined by 
the General Statutes; 

b) the quality of the program based on an analysis of the resources of 
institution, such as faculty, curriculum, library, and physical 
facilities ; 

c) the demonstrated need for the proposed program. It should be pointed 
out that authorizing a given institution to conduct a program does 
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not necessarily mean that other institutions in the State will be 
given or denied an opportunity to offer identical or similar programs. 
It should be noted, however, that the Board may suggest inter- 
institutional collaboration and cooperation for certain programs; 

d) in a subject-matter area in which the Board has previously authorized 
an institution to offer a program at the doctor's or second 
professional degree level, and the institution subsequently requests 
approval to undertake a program in the same area at a lower level 
(master's or first professional degree), the details required in (b) 
above shall not be required. Such proposals shall come before the 
Board for action, but the proposal may take the form of a letter 
setting forth the general outline of the program proposed and 
describing the need and rationalization therefor; 

e) all proposals received by the Board will be referred for study and 
recommendations to the Educational Programs Committee of the Board. 
Additional advice and comment concerning proposals and institutional 
capacity to offer them may be sought by the Committee; 

f) each proposal will be acted on by the Board within three months 
from the date of receipt. The Board may act upon proposals at any 
regular or called meeting at which a quorum of the members is 
present. Proposals for programs to be initiated in September (Fall 
Semester, Fall Quarter) should, however, be submitted to the Board 
by March 1 of the same year; on programs to be initiated in 
January or February (Winter Quarter, Spring Semester), by preceding 
July 1; 

g) no proposed activity requiring Board of Higher Education approval 
may be advertised in the catalog of an institution, or otherwise, 
prior to approval by the Board of Higher Education. 
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STUDIES UNDERTAKEN BY THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION SINCE JANUARY 1966 

AS BACKGROUND FOR THE LONG-RANGE PLANNING 
REPORT IN NORTH CAROLINA 

Higher Education in North Carolina 

Goals of Higher Education in North Carolina 

Interim Report and Recommendations 

Planning and Coordination of Higher Education in North Carolina 
Present System of Higher Education in North Carolina 
Role and Scope of Each Senior Institution Including Optimum Size 
Boards of Trustees of Senior Institutions With Specific Reference 
to Function, Duties, Responsibilities, Method of Selection, and 
Size of Board 

Interinstitutional Cooperation Among North Carolina Public and 
Private Colleges 

Significance of Federal Programs to Higher Education in North 
Carolina 

Impact of Federal Legislation on Statewide Planning and Coordination 
of Higher Education in North Carolina 
North Carolina and the Higher Education Act of 1965 
Institutional Administration and Organization 

General Statutes Creating the North Carolina Board of Higher Education 
as Amended Through 1965 

Legislation Relating to the North Carolina Board of Higher Education 
and Its Functions, 1955-1967 

Powers and Duties of the .North Carolina Board of Higher Education 
Legislation bv the 1967 North Carolina General Assembly Affecting 
Higher Education 

History of the North Carolina Board of Higher Education and Recommen- 
dations For Its Future Role in North Carolina Higher Education 
Structure of Higher Education in Selected States 
Trends in Statewide Structure of Higher Education 
Academic Calendars and Scheduling Procedure 

Desegregation of North Carolina Colleges and Universities, 1966-67, 
and annually 

State-Supported Traditionally Negro Colleges in North Carolina 
Regional Un'' versities 

Role of Private Colleges and Universities in North Carolina 
Academic Programs in North Carolina Colleges and Universities, Fall 
1967 

Procedures to be Used by Board of Higher Education in Evaluation and 
Approval of New Degree Proposals 

Academic Opportunities, Needs, Gaps, and Duplication (Undergraduate, 
Graduate, and Professional) 

Studies of Education for Selected Professions (e.g., law, medicine, 
and Nursing) 

Earned Degrees, 1960-1967, North Carolina and National, With Pro- 
jections for North Carolina 1968-75 
Libraries in North Carolina Colleges and Universities 
Research in Tax-Supported Senior Colleges and Universities 
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Accreditation of North Carolina Public Senior Institutions 
Instructional Costs of Public Senior Institutions for Fall 1966 
Study of Budget Preparation and Administration 

Current Operating Expenditures by Appropriate Systems of Classification 
(e.g., by Function and by Object) 

Student Costs in North Carolina Colleges and Universities, 1967-68, 

With 1965-66 and 1966-67 Comparisons 
Tax-Supported Institutional "A", "B", and "C" Budget Requests 1967-69 
Expenditures and Receipts by Institution (Tax-Supported Senior) 1958- 
1969 

1967 General Assembly Appropriations for Higher Education 
Total Receipts of Tax-Supported Senior Institutions, 1965-67, With 
Implications For Total Cost of Higher Education in North Carolina 
Determination of In-State and Out-of-State Student Residency 
Quotas For Out-of-State Students in Tax-Supported Colleges and Uni- 
versities 

Application Fees Required by Tax-Supported Institutions in North 
Carolina 

Space Available in North Carolina Colleges, July 1966 and annually 
Multiple Applications and Admissions in North Carolina Colleges, 

Fall Term 1967 (Admissions Overlap Project) 

Feasibility of Central Clearinghouse For Applications For College 
Admission 

Financial Aid Available in North Carolina Colleges 
A Study of Student Financial Aid in North Carolina 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program in North Carolina 

Origin and Destination of Transfer Students in North Carolina Junior 
Colleges, Fall 1966 

Transfer Students of North Carolina Colleges and Universities, Fall 
1967 

Extension Credit and Non-Credit Enrollment in North Carolina Public 
Senior Institutions, 1966-67 

Extension and Continuing Education in North Carolina Institutions 
of Higher Education 

National Survey of Public Senior Institutions of Higher Education 
Concerning Classification, Tuition Charges, and Quotas of Out-of- 
State Students 

Enrollment Projections of North Carolina Colleges and Universities, 
1967-75 

North Carolina College Student Migration, 1966-67 and annually 
Academic Performance of Graduates of Public Colleges and Universities 
of North Carolina (by programs) 

Factors Affecting Institutional Attrition 

Admissions Requirements and Standards of North Carolina Colleges 
Student Mix (Graduate, Undergraduate, In-State by County, Out-of- 
State by State), 1966-67 and annually 
Policies and Practices for Interinstitut ional Transfer of Students 
in North Carolina Colleges 

Comprehensive Faculty Study Covering the Following Areas: 

a) Preparation of Faculty, Recruitment, Appointment, 

Reappointment, Promotion, and Rank 

b) Academic Freedom, Responsibility, and Tenure 

c) Leaves of Absence 
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d) Workload 

e) Compensation 

f) Retirement 

Degree Origin of Teachers in North Carolina Public Senior Colleges 
and Consolidated University, 1965-66 
Faculty Salaries in Public Colleges and Universities, 1967-68 With 
Comparative Salaries 1966-67 
Administrative Salaries 

Classroom and Laboratory Utilization by Public Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Fall 1965 

Facility and Space Utilization and an Inventory of Academic Space, 
Fall 1966 

Space Utilization Study 1967-68 

Development of a Computerized Data System for Higher Education 

Statistical Information (North Carolina Colleges and Universities) 
Use of Educational Television in North Carolina Colleges and Uni- 
versities 
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PERCENT CHANGE IN STUDENT ENROLLMENT 
IN NORTH CAROLINA BY INSTITUTION, 1964-1966 AND 1966-1968 







Fall 1966 


Fall 


1968 






Percent 




Percent 






Change 




Change 


Inst itut ion 


Fall 1964 


Number Over 1964 


Number 


Over 1966 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
University of N.C, 
N.C. State University 


8,878 


10,203 


14.9% 


11,964 


17.3% 


UNC-Chapel Hill 


12,155 


14,156 


16.5 


16,233 


14.7 


UNC-Char lotte 


1,512* 


1,715 


13.4 


2,351 


37.1 


UNC-Greensboro 


4,249 


4,930 


16.0 


5,889 


19.5 


Consol. University Total 


26,794 


31,00/' 


15.7 


36,437 


17.5 



Reg, Univ, & Sr, Col, 



Appalachian 


3,4'’8 


4,417 


28.9 


5,580 


26.3 


Asheville-Biltmore 


470 


565 


20.2 


748 


32.4 


East Carolina 


6,599 


8,823 


33.7 


9,258 


4.9 


Elizabeth City 


998 


992 


-0.6 


1,009 


1.7 


Fayetteville 


1,145 


1,142 


-0.3 


1,243 


8.8 


N.C, A and T 


3,227 


3,595 


11.4 


3,844 


6.9 


N.C. Collage 


2,651 


3,226 


21.7 


3,042 


-5.7 


N.C. School of Arts 


- 


115 


- 


218 


89.6 


Pembroke 


1,058 


1,410 


33.3 


1,564 


10.9 


Western Carolina 


2,431 


3,652 


50.2 


4,310 


18.0 


Wilmington 


968 


1,201 


24.1 


1,240 


3.2 


Winston-Salem 


1,115 


1,295 


16.1 


1,301 


0.5 


Re& Univ, &c Sr, CoL Total 


24,090 


30,433 


26.3 


33,357 


9.6 


PUBLIC SENIOR TOTAL 


50,884 


61,437 


20.7 


69,794 


13.6 



Military Centers 



Fort Bragg (NCSU) 


• 


683 


- 


1,070 


56.6 


Camp LeJeune (ECU) 


198 


427 


115.6 


408 


-4.4 


Cherry Point (ECU) 


- 


303 


- 


387 


27.7 


Seymour Johnson (ECU) 


242 


171 


-29.3 


247 


44.4 


Military Centers Total 


440 


1,584 


260.0 


2,112 


33.3 


Community Colleges 


Central Piedmont 


239 


690 


188.7 


1,579 


128.8 


College of Albemarle 


282 


380 


34.8 


498 


31.0 


Davidson 


- 


204 


- 


470 


130.4 


Gaston 


696 


948 


36.2 


1,071 


13.0 


Isothermal 


- 


117 


- 


312 


166.7 


Lenoir County 


- 


298 


- 


576 


93.3 


Rockingham 


- 


214 


- 


503 


135.0 


Sandhills 


- 


420 


- 


552 


31.4 


Southeastern 


- 


293 


- 


442 


50.8 


Surry 


• 


139 


- 


301 


116.5 


Wayne 


- 


- 


- 


182 


- 
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PERCENT CHANGE IN STUDENT ENROLLMENT 
IN NORTH CAROLINA BY INSTITUTION, 1964-1966 AND 1966-1968 







Fall 1966 


Fall 


1968 


Institution 


Fall 1964 


Percent 

Change 

Number Over 1964 


Number 


Percent 
Change 
Over 1966 



Community Colleges 
Western Piedmont 


(cont . ) 




248 


. 


473 


90.7 


Wilkes 




- 


93 


- 


211 


126.9 


Community Colleges 


Total 


1,217 


4,044 


232.3 


7,170 


77.3 


PUBLIC TOTAL 




52,541 


67,065 


27 . 67 o 


79,076 


17 . 97 o 


PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
Sr. Colleges 6c Universities 
Atlantic Christian 


1,289 


1,525 


18.3 


1,567 


2.8 


Barber-Scotia 




315 


369 


17.1 


609 


65.0 


Belmont Abbey 




667 


775 


16.2 


819 


5.7 


Bennett 




591 


645 


9.1 


684 


6.0 


Campbell 




2,002 


2,267 


13.2 


2,402 


6.0 


Catawba 




868 


998 


45.5 


1,051 


5.3 


Davidson 




1,006 


1,008 


0.2 


1,035 


2.7 


Duke 




6,695 


7,396 


10.5 


7,320 


- 1.0 


Elon 




1,320 


1,409 


6.7 


1,817 


29.0 


Greensboro 




533 


612 


14.8 


690 


12.7 


Guilford 




1 , 661 


1,765 


6.3 


1,601 


- 9.3 


High Point 




1,558 


1,382 


- 11.3 


1,333 


- 3.6 


J.C. Smith 




1,048 


1,101 


5.0 


1,339 


21.6 


Lenoir Rhyne 




1,212 


1,335 


10.1 


1,309 


- 2.0 


Livingstone 




704 


823 


16.9 


859 


4.4 


Mars Hill 




1,324 


1,331 


0.5 


1,268 


- 4.7 


Meredith 




870 


844 


- 3.0 


863 


2.2 


Methodist 




614 


944 


53.7 


982 


4.0 


N.C. Wesleyan 




565 


656 


16.1 


643 


- 2.0 


Pfeiffer 




843 


906 


7.5 


958 


5.7 


Queens 




925 


834 


- 9.8 


809 


- 3.0 


Sacred Heart 




196 ** 


415 


111.7 


467 


12.5 


St. Andrews 




909 


955 


5.1 


900 


- 5.8 


St. Augustine's 




733 


95 b 


30.4 


1,039 


8.7 


Salem 




500 


581 


16.2 


552 


- 5.0 


Shaw 




721 


961 


33.3 


1,085 


12.9 


Wake Forest 




2,920 


3,022 


3.5 


3,177 


5.1 


Warren Wilson 




257 ** 


277 


7.8 


376 


35.7 


Sr. Col. 6c Univ. Total 


32,846 


36,092 


9.9 


37,554 


4.0 



Junior Colleges 



Brevard 


431 


615 


42.7 


639 


3.9 


Chowan 


1,155 


1,234 


6.8 


1,338 


8.4 


Gardner-Webb 


909 


1,216 


33.8 


1,303 


7.2 


Kittrell 


180 


182 


1.1 


316 


73.6 
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PERCENT CHANGE IN STUDENT ENROLLMENT 
IN NORTH CAROLINA BY INSTITUTION, 1964-1966 AND 1966-1968 






Institution Fa 


11 


1964 


Fall 


1966 


Fall 1968 


Number 


Percent 
Change 
Over 1964 


Number 


Percent 
Change 
Over 1966 


Junior Colleges (cont.) 














Lees-McRae 




510 


613 


20.2 


687 


12.1 


Louisburg 




663 


691 


4.2 


823 


19.1 


Mitchell 




557 


629 


12.9 


539 


-14.3 


Montreat -Anderson 




339 


466 


37.5 


466 


- 


Mt . Olive 




260 


363 


39.6 


3^6 


-4.7 


Peace 




373 


400 


7.2 


429 


7.2 


St. Mary's 




279 


343 


24.7 


346 


-0.6 


Southwood 




167 


339 


103.0 


272 


-19.8 


Vardell Hall 




- 


81 


- 


51 


-37.0 


Wingate 


L 


,320 


1,S61 


18.2 


1,588 


1.7 


Jr. College Total 


7 , 


,143 


8,738 


22.3 


9,143 


4.6 


Theological Seminary 














Southern Baptist 














Theological Seminary 




555 


484 


-12.8 


582 


20.2 


Bible Colleges 














John Wesley Bible College 




41 


49 


19.5 


61 


24.5 


Piedmont Bible College 




188 


260 


38.3 


329 


26.5 


Southern Pilgrim College 




67 


116 


73.1 


94 


-19.0 


Seminary and Bible College 














Total 




851 


909 


6.8 


1,066 


17.3 


PRIVATE TOTAL 


40, 


,840 


45,739 


12.0 


47,763 


4.4 


GRAND TOTAL 


93, 


,381 


112,804 


20.8 


126,839 


12.4 



i 



* Not in the consolidated university system that year. 
** Junior college in that year. 
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Fall Tv 


’,8 i rralL 


ment* 




^ a : - 

Lo> dt iCi; 


Fouiided 

Tvpe 


Chief Ad-^ i r 1 SI rat or 
Titl- 


Total 


'Lr. 


Feme’ 


Full- 

Pime 


Pfirt - 

i'i'm 


5'i ’ rmrxi- n:: 
















br 1 '..]TY 'T ty'RTH CAR ',INA 

Oi?reral Adririisc rac ic r., Chapnl >>ill 




V 1 1 1 1 ar. C . 7r i dav 
T’r p s 1 d e n t 












r'‘RTH CAROLINA STAT! UNIVCRCI FY 
AT iULCICH 


185^ 

f'ced 


John T. Caldvrell 
Ch a r f e 1 1 : r 


11, )'A 


L',271 


IL 71 


',4‘.3 




’ ^'IVrPSITY CAFOUn/* 

AT CHAPFL HITF 


rs ^ 

^oed 


d . ( ar ly le 5i t tHrsc n 
Chai.ee 1 lor 


I-',:-:- 


11,344 


4,88^ 


14,’ .3 


2,19. 


T7''Rr'ITY tCFl’H CAF''"Tir.v 

n 1 'v‘'^ LL i 1 Hi 


194- 
Cc ed 


I . L. Colvard 
Chancellor 


2.3M 


1.^3 


^21 


1,83', 


5zl 


T’KIVFFGITY OF KCRTH CAROLINA 
AT GRFFKS3CRC 


i8’n 

Coed 


J ame s S . Ferguses 
Chance 1 lor 




' M 


4, .74 


4,- 75 


1 9 17 

j. , j. . 


Cor so lid at ed University Total 






3' ,43 ’ 




12,482 


3 .,'01 2 


0,427 


.jCNICF CCLLCGTS Ai;r REGICtiAI, INIV' 'AI 


TIES 














APPALACHIAN STATF UNIVFR3ITY 
'^cone 


1 Q 0 

Co^_ d 


Williaai H. Pleamcrs 
Pr*=*s ider.t 


5,58 ' 


2,582 


2,'-. 5 


4,594 


' 85 


AGHPViCLE-BIUrrRF CCLLLCF 
Ashev 1 1 le 


192*’ 

ced 


L^i Ilian E. Hiphsnith 
Preside: t 


748 


411 


33: 


;1>. 


2^2 


"AGT CARCLINA UNIVHRSITY 
Creer.’.'i 1 le 


1'^. 

Coed 


Lt^v N. JeiiRii s 

Pres ider t 


^258 


4, 538 






'^12 


PLIZABETH CITY STATE CCLLFCF 
Elizabeth City 


1891 

Coed 


!!aricr. 0. Ih.crpe 
Pres ident 


1.109 


418 


5 91 


864 


145 


FAYETTEVILLE STATE COLLEGE 
Fay#^t tGvil le 


1877 

Coed 


Rudolph Jones 
President 


1 , '43 


488 


755 


1,192 


51 


NERTH ^AR^LINA AGPICULTUR.AL ALL 
TECHNICAL STATE UNIVERSITY 
Greer sEorc 


18^1 

Coed 


L.C. r cwdy 
Pres ide r t 


3 , 844 


2 . 3 ■'9 


1.535 


3,34^ 


454 


rCRTH CARCLINA CCLLEGL AT DURHAU 
Purhan 


1910 

Coed 


Aloert 1^. Whiting 
Pre side: t 


3.-h2 


1,213 


1.824 


2,318 


224 


irRTH CAROLINA SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
V/ir ston-Salen 


IQ. 4 
Coed 


Robert E . Ward 
Pr.^side rt 


218 


13b 


82 


218 


- 


pe::brO'KE state college 

Penbrcke 


1387 

Co*^d 


Lrrlish Jones 
President 


1,5'' 4 




587 


l.^'3b 


28 


WESTERN CARCLINA UNIVERSITY 
Cul lowhee 


1889 

Coed 


Alexander S . Pew 
President 


4,310 


2,5-1 


1,749 


3, Sol 


449 


" JI ^ ’ lINO’T'^N COL^jPG' 
>. ilir.irrtcn 


194- 

Coed 


Willian H. a. cr' r 
Pre s ide r t 


1,24'' 


r ^ 


475 


1 1 9 s 


115 


WINST'^N-SALEN STATE COLLEGE 
VJir St on-Salem 


1892 

Coed 


Ke T T e t b R . W 1 1 1 i an' s 
Pres ident 


l,3'?'l 


45'E 


851 


l.lbl 


14 


Repicnal Universities and Senior Colleres 


Total 


33,35' 




it,A34 


3C,221 


J,13-.. 


UJLITARY CEtJTERS 
















F^^'KT BK.AGG (North Carolina State 
Universi ty ) 
r’ort Praeg 


1^G5 

Coed 


Millard Burt 
Director 


1,07: 


831 


187 


A-i i, 

7 


84 c 


( LJEUiA (Easf t'arolma 
En. rsity) 

Canp Lejeure 


IQ^U 

Coed 


Cdmcnd W, Limer, Jr. 
Director 


443 


3» 7 


4? 


U. 


374 


CHEERY POINT (I.ast Carolina 
^'nivf'rsi ty ) 

("berry Point 


19n9 

Coed 


James A. McGee 
[lirec ter 


387 


3 52 


3- 


il 


^7- 


Si.YM^IiR J^HNS'-^N LAYNE COUNTY 
(East Carol n a Ut i /‘n-s i ty ) 
Goldshcrc 


nt;3 
r oed 


F. ILF lever 
['ire' tor 


24 ’ 


2 1 


^ 1 


24 


223 


Nil It ary Cent or s Total 






2,112 


l,8i3 




^ ’4 


1,838 
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I’all 1'^' 


- Enrol Imeni 




tiaiiie 

^ coat: icn 


Founded 

Type 


Chief Adiaini nt r at or 
I’l 1 1^- 


Total 


Wen 


Wo met 


Fu 1 1 - 
IT”ie 


I irt- 

i’l’ J 


















Cr.NTPAL PIEr'';otiT f^'LLCG" 

charlotte 


194'^ 

Coed 


iliohard II, r 

Presidei t 


1,599 


1, 41 


3ib 


‘ t ‘ 


1 , 19 


(''"'LLlGr rp THi ALR'"’APLr 
iUizab^-Ch CiLv 


19nl 

Good 


E'l: 1 H. P“tte”ay 

Prt'Side: t 


498 




1‘ 2 


289 


E 


■AVI'C''t' ''"UNTY rT-t;ri:iTY 
! ex: ' nt 1 1; 


IQ, . 
Coed 


Gradv M ’ o 
Pres j dent 




341 


12'^ 


i'll 


1 ^ 


CAGT' N C' ’ Li.C'' 
CasfLc ri a 


r-' 4 
Coed 


Woodrow 1 Uf 

Pres ide: f 


1,' M 


189 


483 


, 


11 


IGCTHER T\L CCTL't I .T GC!,' FOO: 
Spirdale 


IQ, , 

Coed 


Fr^d J . I dsor 
Preside: ^ 


312 


139 


123 


183 


1 2 9 


I proiR COUNTY L T‘ui:iTY c u: }.G' 

K instc n 


1 6 
Coed 


Ben IT Fountain 
Preside: t 


3/6 


35P 


219 


429 


14“’ 


' 'entwc rth 


lUn, 

Coed 


Gerald B. Ja::es 
President 


3^3 


36. 


143 


2Se 


223 


FAi;i HILLS cc:r’i'MTY o'L’.fg:: 
Southerr Pires 


1?6E 

Coed 


Raymond A, Stcr e 
Presidet't 


352 


396 


156 


441 


111 


ECUTHRASTERN Ci'TUjNTTY C'TY.EC* 
Uhi tevi lie 


IQ, , 

Coe d 


E. Phillip Comer 
Preside: t 


442 


248 


194 


345 


97 


EURRY COnriUNITY CCITEGr 
Robson 


19-n 

Coed 


I , John Krep i 
Pres ident 


331 


162 


139 


170 


131 


’^AYIIE CCTTJNITY COLLEGE 
Goldsbc ro 


1 XT 
Coed 


Clyde A. Erwin, Jr. 
President 


182 


117 


(' ' 


129 


73 


UFSTFPM PIFFM^NT P(^n FGF 

I’orpa’' t or. 


] On A 

Co(-d 


Gordon C, BlanV 
President 


473 


aar 


143 


32A 


147 


WILKES rCTT’LTTY COLI EGE 
Will esbcro 


19' : 
Coed 


Howard E , Thompson 
President 


211 


152 


59 


189 


22 


CoTwUraty ColK.^res Total 






9.17_ 


4,-12 


2,558 


4,217 


2,9.M 


Tublic iT'St 1 tnt lO’^s Total 








4^253 


31,323 


J 


14,354 


FRIVA'I , ir,ETITPTI''rS 
















rw'NiPR CPLIEGES al: ukivereitiee 
















ATLALTTG RPRlETIAi: C'^LLEGE 
"T Isc^ 


r^02 

Coed 


Arthur I', ’Wenrer 
President 


1,^'T 


82'. 


Ml 


1,4M 


IM 


RARE EP -see XI A CPELEG’ 
Cor e erd 


13o^ 

Coed 


Jerome L, Gresham 
Preside!, t 


r ; Q 


l^S 


-31 


531 


28 


REirPNT AB3EY C''^IE LCE^ 
3e I’acnt 


18"n 

Coed 


Jude Cleary 
President 


819 


”UQ 


2 a 


"^SS 


^ i. 


3Et,NrXr PPELECr 
Gr*'ersbcrc 


18'3 

/Jcneii 


Isaac H. Wilier, Jr, 
President 


684 


“ 


o34 


oS3 


1 


c/'\::peell c‘llfce 

^uie’s Err^/u- 


188^’ 

Coed 


Norman A, VTpnrs 
Preside’ t 


2,402 


1,S29 


8 


? 32 


^3 


C'lA.’LA (XT LEGE 
Sail sburv 


IBM 

Coed 


Wart 11 I , Sh - 1 eb* rpnr 
President 


1,'Tl 


3'’^ 


‘-f 


1 W54 


1 ' 


lAVTl'Eri; O'LU'GK 
p avid son 


183’ 

Men 


Grady L, Love 
President 


1,03^ 


Is 


r 


1, '1 ' 


1 , 


LUKL UITVERSITY 
^’urham 


1838 

Cor-d 


Louplas W, K: i>'ht 
Pr<-^s 1 dent 


7 a 

> - •- 


4, '‘41 


2 3 


^ L34 


' H t 


El GW Cr I ' EGI 
EIct. Collepe 


188^ 

Coed 


J, Earl Lamnlf^y 
Lresidf^nt 


1,SP 


1,TT 


1 ’ tK 




V- 
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t;'Kn! ;,p:a o At:>i i,mv! rni:iK nmp 

A! 'F’iolk;; m thi.if i't:i'’rL!,:irNTG, kail i i-jB 











Fall 19'. « ! 


rrcl 1' 


T.ent* 




V.ai\e 

Location 


Foui dt d 
Type 


td lei Ad:M^ istrater 
Title 


Total 


Oomt^n 


Full- 
ri mie 


Par t- 

Pimie 


r,RLrr:LE<^KO collfc." 

Greensboro 


1838 

Coed 


J. i.^lpb Jollv 
I resident 


09 ' 


161 


52 ' 


^ 72 


18 


GUILFr.RT9 COLLEGE 
Guilford 


183 ’ 
Coed 


C. T. Holbs 
Pres ider t 


1,-T 


974 


0 2 7 


1,2' n 


3 9'^ 


HIGH PniNT COLLEGE 
Hiph Point 


1924 

Coed 


L'eidell M. Pjt-tori 
Iresider t 


1,335 


■’ 2 




1,13a 




JCHKSCN C. SriTH UHIVCRGITY 
Charlotte 


1867 

Coed 


K. P, Perry 
Presidei't 


1,33'^ 




724 


1,328 


11 


LEHOIR RHYHE COLLEGE 
Hickory 


18^W 

Cced 


Raymond Best 
President 


1,3 


o52 


657 


1,298 


11 


Livir:GGTor:E college 

Gail s bur v 


1379 

Coed 


Victor J, Tulane 
Acting Preside”" t 


8'^9 


368 


491 


357 


2 


:-;ars hill college 

[;ars Hill 


1856 

'oed 


Fred B. Bentley 
Pres ident 


l,/o8 


677 


['n 


1,232 


3t 


LiERLDITH COLLEGE 
Rale igh 


18^1 

'•.'oner. 


E, Bruce Heilman 
President 


363 


- 


863 


843 


2 ' 


r.ETHODIST COLLEGE 
Fayetteville 


1956 

Coed 


Stacy Weaver 
President 


982 


52 7 


457 


9t3 


19 


tJORTH CAROLINA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Rocky Nount 


195^ 

Coed 


Thomas A, Collins 
Presider t 


643 


323 


320 


617 


26 


PFEIFFER COLLEGE 
!lisenheimer 


18«5 

Coed 


John C , Cress 
Ac t i ng Pr e s 1 d e n t 


958 


49'0 


468 


921 


3 ' 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 


1857 

Women 


John E, Smyln^ 
President 


8l9 


28 


781 


765 


44 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 
Beliaont 


1935 

Women 


Sister Mary Stephen, 
K.S ,n, , President 


46' 


i 


4b t 


43'" 


37 


ST. ANDREWS PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Laur inburg 


1961 

Coed 


Ansley C, Miocre 
President 


900 


438 


462 


884 


16 


SAINT AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 
Raleigh 


18^. ' 
Coed 


Prezell R. Robinson 
President 


l,rao 


445 


599 


1,000 


39 


SALEI*: COLLEGE 
Winston-Salen 


17^2 

Women 


I'ale li. Gram ley 
Pres ident 


552 


1 


551 


529 


23 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh 


1865 

Coed 


James E, Ghee- 
Pres ident 


1,1 85 


570 


515 


1,073 


12 


WAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
Winston-Salem 


1834 

Coed 


J ame s R, Scales 
Preside iit 


3,H7 


2,324 


853 


3,034 


143 


WARREN WILSON COLLEGE 
Swannanoa 


1894 

Coed 


Arthur M. Banrerman 
Preside! t 


3 /D 


174 


202 


373 


3 


Senior Colleges and Universities Tot il 




J/,554 


20,547 17 


,CC'7 


3S,»''83 


1,871 


JUr:iO!? COLLEGES 
















DPEVARD COLLEGE 
Brevard 


1H34 

Coed 


E.U, Hardin, Jr. , Chair- 639 

man. Presidential Council 


331 


ang 


r39 


- 


CirWAN COLLEGE 
Ilur freesboro 


1843 

Coed 


Eruce E. E/hitaker 
President 


1,338 


907 


431 


1,313 


25 


GARDr.LR-WEBB JUNIOR CDLI FGK 
Boilinr Springs 


19'V- 

Coed 


E. Eagene Poston 
President 


1,303 


871 


432 


1,247 


St- 


KITTRELL COLLEGE 
Kittrel 1 


188b 

Coed 


L. G. Horton 
President 


31n 


lb7 


149 


31b 


- 


LELS-Hc RAE COI LEGE 
Banner Elk 


192'' 

Cced 


Hawthorne C. Evans, Jr. 
President 


b8 ^ 


482 


205 


b78 


9 
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VJ>R'm CAROLINA 
ALMINICTRATIVL < 1 


C0LLEGi:S ANI' UNIVERSITIES, 
i'FlCLRS ANI' THEIR lINKOLLMENT 


THEIR CHIEF 
'G, FALL l'A.3 
















Fall 19' 


IH r oilmen t'^* 




Name 

Location 


Poui ded 
Type 


Ch^c f Administrator 
Title 


Total 


Men 


VJomen 


Full- 

Time 


Part- 

Time 


LOUISBURG COLLEGE 
Louisburg 


1787 

Coed 


Cecil Robbins 
President 


823 


477 


34n 


812 


11 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Scacesville 


1853 

Coed 


John Montgomery 
President 


539 


289 


25^ 


5'j3 


36 


HOHTREAT-AMPERSOl: COLLEGE 
Ilontreac 


1916 

Coed 


C, Grier Davis 
President 


4-6 


242 


224 


458 


8 


MOUNT OLIVE JUNIOR CCLLEGE 
Mount Olive 


1951 

Coed 


W, Burkette Raper 
President 


346 


194 


152 


319 


27 


PLACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh 


1857 

Women 


S , I a/-d Frazier 
President 


429 


- 


429 


420 


9 


ST. tIARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Rale igh 


1842 

Women 


Richard G, Store 
President 


34t 


- 


346 


346 


- 


SOUTHVLOOD COLLEGE 
Salemburg 


18"5 

Coed 


VJillard J, Blanchard 
Pre s ident 


272 


22C 


52 


268 


4 


VARDELL HALL 
Red Springs 


1966 
W ome n 


Charlotte E, Hunter 
Preside nt 


51 


- 


51 


51 


- 


WINGATE COLLEGE 
Wingate 


1896 

Coed 


Budd E , Smith 
Pre sident 


1,588 


1,048 


540 


1,573 


15 


Junior Colleges Total 






9,143 


5,228 


3,914 


8,943 


200 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
















SOUTHEASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Wake Forest 


1:^51 

Coed 


Clin T, Binkley 
President 


532 


560 


22 


461 


121 


BIBLE COLLEGES 
















JOHN WELSEY BIBLE COLLEGE 
Greei shore 


1932 

Coed 


Rayford H. Methvin 
President 


61 


45 


16 


58 


3 


PIEPMONT BIBLE COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem 


1945 

Coed 


Charles H. Stevens 
President 


329 


229 


100 


312 


17 


SOUTHERN PILGRIM COLLEGE 
Kernersvil le 


l94o 

Coed 


Clyde A, Parker 
Pre sident 


94 


67 


27 


81 


13 


Seminary and Bible Colleges 


Total 




1 , Oo- 


901 


165 


912 


154 


Private Institutions Total 






47,763 


26,676 


21,037 


45,538 


2,225 


GRAND TOTAL 
(PUBLIC AND PRIVATE) 






126,839 


73,92^^ 


52,91. 


110,260 


16,579 


* These fiirures represent total head -count 
parallel students are included. 


enrollments. In case of community 


college enrollment. 


only college 
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APPENDIX H 



SUMMARY OF GOALS A^JD RECOMMENDATIONS, CHAPTER XVI, 

PLANNING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA - 

Eleven major goals of higher education, which are discussed ii; 

detail in Chapter II,-'* are listed below, followed by specific recommendation 
that appear in the remaining chapters of this report.** The 118 recommenda- 
tions are listed in the sequence in V7hich they appear in the text,** and 
not in any order of priority. To aid the reader wishing to refer to the 
full discussion concerning each recommendation, the page in the report 
on which the reuommendation appears is indicated. 

GOALS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

1. To help the individual achieve self-fulfillment (p. 11). 

2. To produce the qualities and skills which society needs (pp. 11-12). 

3. To provide opportunity for education beyond the high school for 
all (pp. 11-12). 

4. To cultivate diversity within the system of higher education (p. 12). 

5. To develop an efficient state system of higher education (p. 13). 

6. To encourage and support research (p. 14). 

7. To protect essential freedoms in institutions of higher education 
(p. 14). 

8. To provide opportunities for the continuing education of adults 
(p. 15). 

9. To use the resources of higner education in the search for solutions 
to urgent community problems (p. 15). 

10. To nurture the continuing development of strong dual systems 
of public and private higher education (p. 16). 

11. To raise the standards of excellence throughout higher education 

(pp. 16-18). 

*Palei.’;h: North Carolina Board of Higher Education, November 

26, i';'68. 

'“’'References are to the report from which this chapter is 
r'^prir'tc'l . 
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Appendix H (continued) 
Page 2 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Enrollments 



1. State policy concerning future enrollments of specific public 
senior institutions should be based on statewide projections (p. 44). 

2. State policy should be established to distribute the public 
enrollment pool am.ong specific institutions in such a way as to assure 
that optimum use is made of existing resources (p. 44). 

3. All public senior institutions in North Carolina should maintain 
higher admissions standards for out-of-state students than for in-state 
students, and each institution should further increase tuition differentials 
between in-state and out-of-state students (pp. 47, 332). 

4. Each public senior institution of higher education should adopt 
admissions policies which will limit out-of-state undergraduate student 
enrollment to not more than 20 percent of total undergraduate enrollment 
(p. 49). 

5. Graduate and professional students should be excluded from any 
quotas established for out-of-state students (p. 49). 

6. The technical institutes, the public and private colleges and 
universities, the State Department of Community Colleges, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the State Board of Education, and the Board of 
Higlier Education should join forces in a major statewide effort to reduce 
attrition and salvage dropouts at all levels; to this end, a statewide longi- 
tudinal attrition study should be initiated, which would provide valuable 
data on when and under what circumstances career decisions are made. Such 

a study would follow students for a span of six to eight years, from the 
twelfth grade through and shortly beyond their college years (p. 50). 



Admissions 



7. The Board of Higher Education, the State Department of Community 
Colleges, the North Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, the North Carolina Association of Junior Colleges, and 
the North Carolina Association of Colleges and Universities should join 
forces to explore the feasibility of establishing an Educational Oppor- 
tunities Information Center . The basic purpose of this Center would be to 
assist in putting high school students who desire to continue their educa- 
tion in touch with institutions that are seeking students. Such a Center 
would be an information service only (p. 57). 

8. Policies concerning the admission of transfer students in senior 
colleges, as recommended by the Joint Committee on College Transfer Students 
of the North Carolina Association of Colleges and Universities, the State 
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Board of Educat'on, the North Carolina Association of Junior Colleges, and 
the State Board of Higher Education, should be as follows (pp. 59-60) : 

a) Performance in a junior college transfer program is the 
best single predictor of success in a four-year institution and 
therefore should count most heavily in the admissions decision. 

1) Junior college students who are ineligible to 
enter a four-year institution at the freshman level 
because of poor high school records should not be denied 
admission as transfer students on these grounds. It is 
recommended that the original college consider use of 
standardized tests, given at end of the third or 
beginning of the fourth semester or sixth quarter, to 
guide those students seeking entrance to another 
institution. 

2) Aptitude and achievement test scores may be use- 
ful to counselors as supplementary information in assist- 
ing junior college students to make wise decisions about 
transfer. However, applicants who qualify for transfer 
on the basis of their grades in junior college should 
not be denieJ admission solely on the basis of test 
scores . 

3) Except in unusual circumstances, students enter- 
ing two-year institutions should complete their program 
at the original institution. 

b) Senior colleges should consider all grades earned by the 
prospective transfer. Acceptance or rejection of courses passed 
with a grade of "D" should be at the discretion of the receiving 
institution. Transfers from junior or senior colleges should be 
able to cransfer at least one-half the hours required for 
graduation . 

c) Students with satisfactory records seeking to transfer 
from institutions not accredited should be accepted provisionally 
by the senior institution pending satisfactory completion of at 
least one full semester's work. 

d) Colleges and universities with varied policies in regard 
to admissions clearances and required deposits should adopt a 
uniform policy. Admission notices should be mailed as students' 
records are cleared and no deposits should be required prior to 
April 1. 

9, The recommendations of the Joint Committee on College Transfer 
Students concerning general education programs in the academic disciplines 
(biological sciences, English, foreign languages, humanities, mathematics. 
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physical sciences, and social sciences) should be adopted as policy with 
reference to improving articulation between two-year and senior institu- 
tions (p. 60 and Appendix J) . 



Institutional Policy and Administration 

10, Each college and university should give continuing attention to 
both formal and informal orientation of all trustees, not limited to those 
who have been recently appointed or elected; and each institution should 
put in writing the duties and responsibilities of its trustees, 3s set 
forth in the statutes or the charter and as supplemented by actions of the 
trustees themselves, and make copies available to each current and pros- 
pective trustee (p. 66), 

11, because of inadequacies in administrative staffing that continue 
to exist anc because of inequities among comparable institutions, 

a) wide variation in adniinistrative organization should be 
eliminated in institutions comparable in size, academic pro- 
grams, and statutory functions; 

b) certain new administrative positions should be funded 
by the General Assembly in the smaller institutions in order 
to minimize the necessity of using faculty members in the per- 
formance of administrative functions on a part-time basis; 

c) funds should be proviaed by the General Assembly to 
permit adequate staffing in such developing administrative 
ireas as student financial aid and student counseling; and 

d) variations within and among institutions in salary 
ranges for positions with similar responsibilities should be 
eliminated (pp, 74-75), 

12, In reference to the desirable and proper role of faculty in policy- 
making , 

a) all institutions should adopt the "Statement on Govern- 
ment of Colleges and Universities," jointly formulated and 
issued by the American Association of University Professors, 
the American Council on Education, and the Association of 
Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges; 

b) the provisions of this Statement should be applied in 
the institutions, and action sliould be taken, where this has not 
already been done, to develop structures which will define areas 
of responsibility as well as areas of influence, and such 
structures should be made known to all concernca; and 
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c) the public colleges and universities should appoint 
faculty advisory committees to communicate the interests and 
concerns of faculty members to the administrations and to the 
boards of trustees (p. 79 and Appendix I). 

13. Each college and university in North Carolina should reexamine its 
present policies and procedures and establish new ones where needed to 
insure that the concerns of students are properly reflected in decisions 
which affect them; and that the policies and procedures be recorded in the 
minutes of the board of trustees and published for the benefit of all con- 
cerned (p. 84). 



Academic Degree Programs 

14. All public institutions and state agencies concerned, in the interest 
of economy and of maintenance of high quality, should cooperate to prevent 
unnecessary duplication of academic programs and to insure that new programs 
are undertaken only when there is clear need and only in conformity with the 
letter and spirit of the applicable statutes (p. 105). 

15. All general-purpose senior colleges and universities should offer, 
to the extent their resources will permit, a broad spectrum of baccalaureate 
programs in mathematics, the physical and biological sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities and fine arts. In addition, individual institu- 
tions should provide bachelor's degree programs in selected special areas 
depending on the career interests of the students and the needs of the com- 
munity and state. The role of the Board of Higher Education with reference 

to new bachelor's degree programs in public institutions is to assure that the 
programs are consistent with the institution's functions as defined by the 
General Assembly and that the proposed programs are developed in the light of 
total institutional resources and of offerings available elsewhere (p. 106). 

16. At the master's degree level it should be state policy for different 
institutions to emphasize different disciplines or different specialties within 
disciplines in order to provide the necessary range of programs with minimum 
duplication, maximum economy, and the highest possible quality. In consider- 
ing master's degree program proposals, both the institutions and the Board of 
Higher Education should take into account the following factors, in addition 

to those applicable to bachelor's degree proposals: 

a) the relationship of the proposed degree program to the 
institution's baccalaureate program — in general, master's 
degree programs should be extensions of baccalaureate programs, 
utilizing in part common curricula and faculty, and the same 
library and laboratory facilities; 

b) the availability of a similar program at another insti- 
tution in the state, or outside the state through the student 
contract program of the Southern Regional Education Board; and 
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c) the possibility of offering the programs in coopera- 
tion with one or more other graduate institutions. A recent 
survey of interinstitutional cooperation in North Carolina’s 
colleges and universities shows that undergraduate education 
has been the chief focus of cooperative activities. Little 
graduate interinstitutional cooperation is discernible. Its 
full potential should be explored whenever a master’s degree 
program is proposed (p. 107). 

17. The statutory responsibility for program development at the 
doctoral level is that of the University of North Carolina. The Board of 
Higher Education is responsible for evaluating the University’s recommenda- 
tions for doctoral programs and for indicating additional needs that may 
have been overlooked. Where a need is established, the Board should help 
obtain the necessary resources. Consideration should, of course, be given 
to the availability of similar programs in the private universities in the 
state and elsewhere, and to the possibility of interinstitutional cooperation. 
The University should also assure that there is no unwarranted duplication 
among its own campuses (pp. 107-108). 

18. Plans for expansion of the medical school of the University of North 
Carolina should be fully implemented as soon as possible, diid because of the 
urgent need for additional physicians, the General Assembly should consider 
making appropriations sufficient to accelerate the University’s timetable for 
this expansion (p, 109). 

19. Because of the high costs involved in building new medical and dental 
schools and because existing schools can be greatly expanded, the preparation 
of physicians and dentists should be concentrated, at least through 1975, at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (p. 109). 

20. The General Assembly should provide the support necessary to permit 
the expansion of allied health science facilities at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, and to expand or initiate paramedical programs at 
several of the other public senior institutions in order to prepare desperately 
needed personnel in those areas (p. 110). 

21. The law school at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
should undertake immediately an aggressive effort to enroll sufficient numbers 
of Negro students so that there will be produced annually at least as many 
Negro law graduates as North Carolina College has produced in recent years, 
preferably more; in order to accomplish this objective the Legislature should 
fund such remedial instruction as may be required and make available special 
student financial aid in the form of grants to be awarded on the basis of 
need (p. 115). 

22. On the assumption that the law school of the University of North 
Carolina will be able to show during the next two years that, through special 
efforts, it can enroll substantial numbers of Negro students, the 1971 General 
Assembly should adjust the budget to begin the phasing out of the separate 
law school at North Carolina College; this phasing out should be completed by 
June 30, 1974, under plans made by the administrations of the two institutions 
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with full participation of the law school administrators and faculties; no 
entering class should be enrolled at North Carolina College law school 
beyond the one to enter in the fall of 1971; and the operation of a separate 
law school at North Carolina College should be concluded with the gradua- 
tion of that class in 1974 (p. 115). 

23. Between now and 1974 the state should undertake to see that the law 
school at North Carolina College has adequate support despite the fact that, 
if the recruiting efforts of the University of North Carolina are successful, 
the North Carolina College law school will be discontinued (p. 115). 

24. The proportion uf out-of-state students in the entering class of the 
North Carolina College law school should be limited to no more than 25 per- 
cent in 1969 and subsequent years (p. 115). 

25. Beginning in 1971 the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
and North Carolina College should consider ways in which best use might be 
made of the law faculties and facilities of the two institutions, including 
the possibility of using the facilities located at North Carolina College for 
a legal aid clinic, for continuing legal education, or for the presentation 
of courses in the law curriculum which may be of special interest to persons 
in other academic fields at North Carolina College (pp. 115-116). 

26. If the foregoing recommendations concerning legal education are not 
implemented, the state should make a major effort to support and dramatically 
strengthen the law school at North Carolina College toward making it actually 
equivalent, insofar as possible, to the law school at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill (p. 116). 



Accreditation 



27. All North Carolina institutions should seek and maintain accredita- 
tion by the regional accrediting association and also by all appropriate and 
recognized professional accrediting organizations. The General Assembly 
should make available sufficient resources to enable the public institutions 
to achieve these objectives (p. 124). 

28, Any professional program which the state authorizes and funds should 
be of sufficient quality to meet the minimum standards required for specialized 
accreditation. Whenever a program cannot meet those standards, it should 
either be provided the additional support necessary or consideration should 

be given to discontinuing it (p. 124). 



Extension and Continuing Education 

29, The state should finance non-contract, off-campus instruction for 
college credit on the same basis as on-campus instruction for college credit 
is financed, beginning with the 1969-71 biennium (p. 129). 
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Interinstitutional Cooperation 

30. Each college should consider carefully the possibility coopera- 
tion with other institutions as a means of improving quality and expanding 
services economically; institutions located near other institutions, as in 
Charlotte, Durham, Greensboro, Raleigh, and Winston-Salem, have special 
advantages due to proximity, but no college in North Carolina is more than 
an hour's drive from at least one other, and all can benefit from inter- 
institutional cooperation (p. 144). 

31. Public institutions should work closely with private colleges and 
universities in mutually beneficial ways; the cooperative arrangement among 
the six public and private institutions in Raleigh under which each contrib- 
utes or purchases services from others, results in educational enrichment 

as well as economy for all the institutions and should be emulated, where 
feasible, by other colleges and universities (p. 144). 

32. The larger universities, public and private, which have the greater 
resources, should actively seek cooperative relationships with smaller and 
developing institutions; not only will such joint efforts help the smaller 
colleges, but the universities will also benefit, often in unexpected ways 
(p. 144). 



33. North Carolina should, through contracts with the Southern Regional 
Education Board, continue its participation in the student exchange program 
and investigate the possibility of entering into contracts in additional 
areas where it would be advantageous to the state to do so (p. 146). 



Libraries 



34. As immediate objectives, the annual book, periodical, and binding 
budgets should be increased to $1,200,000 at UP^C-Chapel Hill, $1,090,000 at 
NCSU, $640,000 at UNC-Greensboro and UNC- Charlotte, $490,000 at East Carolina, 
$540,000 at Western Carolina, $450,000 at Appalachian State, $360,000 at 
North Carolina College, and $200,000 at NCA&T. At the four-year colleges 

the annual book, periodical, and binding budgets should be increased in 
amounts ranging from $120,000 to $150,000 depending upon the needs of the 
particular institution. This recommendation should have top priority in 
meeting library needs (p. 170). 

35. A ratio between- student enrollment and overall library support 
should be established and used to guide both the General Assembly and the 
institutions in planning their library budgets. A per capita amount of not 
less than $100 is recommended. Financial support to each public college and 
university library should not be allowed to fall below that level, or 5 per- 
cent of the total general educational budget of the institution, whichever 
sum is greater (p. 171). 

36. Further analysis of book and salary expense ratios in individual 
library budgets should be made to determine whether one or the other category 
is disproportionately high or low, and remedial action taken where necessary 
(p. 171). 
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37. Inflationary costs should be regularly taken into account in the 
preparation of library budgets (p, 171). 

38. The stature of the library of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill should be maintained and improved and support sufficient to 
increase its holdings to a minimum of 2,350,000 volumes by 1975 should be 
provided (p . 171) . 

39. At the other major public institution offering a broad range of 
doctoral programs. North Carolina State University, immediate steps should 
be taken to strengthen the library in all aspects, and to bring its holdings 
up to a minimum of 1,150,000 volumes by 1975 (p. 171). 

40. The libraries of the other two campuses of the University of North 
Carolina, at Greensboro and Charlotte, should attain holdings of at least 
800,000 volumes and 500,000 volumes respectively by 1975 (p. 171). 

41. The four regional universities and North Carolina College, insti- 
tutions offering programs through the master's degree, should develop library 
collections in excess of 400,000 volumes as soon as possible, with larger 
collections as the demands of enrollment and the complexity of academic 
offerings indicate (pp. 171-172) . 

42. The state's senior four-year college libraries should be supported 
to the end that each has a collection of not less than 130,000 volumes by 
1975 (pp. 162, 172). 

43. If sufficient support is provided in accordance with Recommenda- 
tion 34 above, each four-year institution should plan tc subscribe to no 
fewer than 1,000 current, well-selected periodicals annually by 1975, and 
institutions offering graduate work should adhere to the Clapp-Jordan 
formula for periodical subscriptions (p. 172), 

44. Institutions not presently designated as depositories for Federal 
Government publications should make application to be added to the official 
list (p. 172) . 

45. Each public senior institution, recognizing that numbers of books 
only do not make an adequate library, should constantly evaluate its 
library holdings; and in building a collection suited to its academic pro- 
grams the library staff should work cooperatively with faculty members, 
using standard lists prepared by specialists, to improve the quality of its 
holdings (p. 172). 

46. The ratio of clerical to professional staff should be increased in 
a number of libraries in order to free librarians for professional duties; 
the recommended ratio is two clerical staff members for each professional 
librarian (p. 172). 

47. The ratio of professional librarians to enrollment should be 
raised to the recommended ratio of one professional librarian to every 300 
students (pp. 156, 172). 
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48. Library seating should be brought up to a minimum of 25 percent 
of student enrollment in all public colleges and universities as soon as 
possible (p. 173), 

49. Steps should be taken immediately in the libraries on some campuses, 
and in the near future on others, to relieve shortages in book storage 
space (p . 173) . 

50. The administration, faculty, and library staff of each public 
senior institution cooperatively should undertake a study to determine the 
extent to which library resources are bein;^^ utilized and to seek additional 
ways of stimulating their use (p. 173). 

51. While building strong basic library collections appropriate to 

its institutional purpose, each public college and university should explore 
the possibility of uloser cooperation with other libraries (p» 173) . 



52. A study should be initiated as soon as possible to determine the 
feasibility of a central research library facility to serve the entire state. 
Its purpose would be the centralized and economical storage of little-used 
materials for the benefit of students, scholars, and general researchers 
and the circulation of materials on demand by means of rapid delivery 
service from the central facility. The study should involve all interested 
groups, including librarians, college and university administrators, faculty 
members, and representatives of both public and private institutions and of 
such professional organizations as the North Carolina Library Association 
(p. 173). 



Preparation of Faculty 

53. It should be public policy that all public institutions shall at 
least meet the minimum faculty standards for regional accreditation; that 
all institutions, particularly those offering graduate instruction, make 
every effort to achieve levels of excellence above the minimal standards 
for accreditation; and that the General Assembly appropriate sufficient 
funds to implement these recommendations (p. 176). 



Recruitment of Faculty 

54. Each institution, through the joint efforts of administration and 
faculty, should develop a comprehensive policy statement on recruitment, 
with procedures designed to insure the orderly and aggressive recruitment 
of qualified faculty (p. 181). 

55. Since travel for interviews and attendance at professional meetings 
are necessary for the implementation of an effective faculty recruitment 
program, funds should be appropriated to each institution to provide specifi- 
cally for these purposes (p. 181). 
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Faculty Appointment, Promotion, and Rank 

56, Because of the need for written procedures, a statement concern- 
ing faculty appointment, promotion, and rank should be formulated and 
adopted by each institution, with appropriate faculty, administration, and 
trustee participation. The statement should 

a) state the policies of the institution as they relate to 
appointment, reappointment, nonreappointment, promotion, and 
rank; 

b) set forth procedures and criteria on which appointment, 
reappointment, nonreappointment, promotion, and rank are based; 

c) provide for the handling of grievances or infractions 
of established policies; and 

d) provide for regular review and evaluation of estab- 
lished policies and procedures. 

When such comprehensive policies have been established, they should be made 
known to all members of the academic community and to other interested 
parties (pp, 183, 185), 

57, In order for rank to carry dependable meaning, the following minimum 
qualifications for each rank should be established as public policy uniformly 
applicable throughout the public senior institutions (p, 185): 

a) Instructor ; An earned master's degree in the appropri- 
ate field of study, or at least the equivalent of a master's 
degree in an approved doctoral program, 

b) Assistant Professor ; An earned master's degree or the 
equivalent in the appropriate field of study plus the satis- 
factory completion of an additional year of study toward the 
next higher degree or mark of distinction in the field, and at 
least two years of successful teaching experience or the equiva- 
lent; or the earned doctorate in the field of specialization, 

c) Associate Professor ; An earned doctorate in the appro- 
priate field of study and at least five years of professional 
experience or the equivalent, 

d) Professor ; An earned doctorate in the appropriate field 
of study and at least eight years of professional experience or 
the equivalent. 

In rare instances, particularly in the case of an associate or full professor, 
qualifications as to education and experience may be presented that faculty 
peers adjudge to be the equivalent of the above qualifications. In such 
instances, the board of trustees of the institution, upon recommendation of 
the president, should consider appointing the individual to the rank deemed 
appropriate (p, 185), 
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58, The General Assembly should provide funds to establish distin- 
guished professorships in the public senior colleges and regional univer- 
sities similar to the 15 "University Professors" now funded by the state 
at annual salaries of $25,000 on campuses of the University of North 
Carolina (p. 185). 

59. Institutional statements of policy on faculty should not overlook 
the significant roles of visiting faculty, adjunct professors, and special 
or part-time lecturers (p. 185). 



Academic Freedom, Responsibility, and Tenure 

60. The landmark 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure of the American Association of University Professors and the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, which has been formally adopted by more than 
65 regional and national learned societies and professional organizations 
in higher education, should be adopted by all public senior institutions in 
North Carolina (p. 187). 

61. Each institution, using the 1940 Statement cited abo'^e as the guide, 
should establish a committee of administrators and faculty a) to study and 
make recommendations concerning tenure policy and procedures with respect to 
eligibility, probationary requirements, adequate cause for dismissal, appro- 
priate procedures, and related matters and b) to hear individual cases 
involving questions of tenure and to make recommendations for action (p. 188). 

62. Policies on academic freedom and tenure, when developed by each 
institution and after approval by its board of trustees, should be made 
known to all parties concerned (p. 188). 



Faculty Leaves of Absence 

63. A plan for sabbatical leaves should be formulated with the partici- 
pation of the Board of Higher Education, identifying various other types of 
leave, and establishing criteria for leave, including eligibility require- 
ments and an obligation to return after leave (p. 190). 

64. Statewide policies concerning sabbatical and other types of leaves 
of absence should be adopted (p. 190). 

65. Each institution should estaolish internal procedures to implement 
state policies that may be adopted (p. 190). 

66. State funds should be appropriated to institutions to support sab- 
batical leaves and other leaves of absence for study or research (p. 190) . 

67. A uniform sick leave policy should be developed by the State Person- 
nel Department in cooperation with the Board of Higher Education for faculty 
and all other institutional employees not covered by the State Personnel 

Act (p . 190) . 
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68. There should be developed, through objective analysis, a comprehen- 
sive measure of faculty workload; in the interim faculty positions should 

be allotted to the public senior institutions on the basis of the following 
student-teacher ratios (full-time equivalent student per full-time equiva- 
lent teacher): 15:1 at the undergraduate level, 12:1 at the master's degree 

level, and 6:1 at the doctoral level, with ratios for certain professional 
schools developed separately (p. 192). 

69. Maximum teaching loads at all public senior institutions should be 

established as follows: undergraduate — (teaching only) 12 semester or 

quarter hours per term with no more than six separate course preparations 
per year; and graduate — (teaching only) 9 semester or quarter hours per 
term, (teaching and research) 6 semester or quarter hours per term (p. 193). 



Faculty Compensation 

70. Comparable salary averages, by rank, should be established for insti- 
tutions with comparable functions — specifically, faculty salaries at Eliza- 
beth City State College, Fayettevi'' le State College, Pembroke State College, 
and Winston-Salem State College should be upgraded to those at the other four- 
year public colleges; and salaries at North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
State University and North Carolina College at Durham should be made comparable 
to those at the other five-year public institutions (pp. 194-195). 

71. In the 1969-71 biennium average faculty salaries at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill should be brought up to the top quartile of 
salaries at comparable universities (p. 197). 

72. In the 1969-71 biennium average faculty salaries at North Carolina 
State University should be increased to the national average, and they should 
be further increased during the 1971-73 biennium to the top quartile of 
salaries at comparable institutions (p. 197). 

73. Faculty salaries at all other public senior institutions should be 
increased to the national averages in their respective categories during the 
1969-71 biennium, and to the top quartile in the 1973-75 biennium (p. 197). 

74. In addition to the establishment of new base lines for faculty 
salaries at all institutions as suggested above, annual increments should be 
appropriated sufficient to maintain the institutions at the recommended 
national levels (p. 198). 



Faculty Pvetirement 



75. Faculty members and key administrative personnel at public institu- 
tions of higher education should be given the option of participating in 
either the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America or the North 
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Carolina Teachers and State Employees Retirement System; where the former 
system is chosen, tlie state should make contributions equal to those it would 
make if the latter system hau been chosen (p. 200). 

76. Statutory provision should be made for the director of higher edu- 
cation to be a member of the Board of Trustees of the North Carolina Teachers 
and State Employees Retirement System (p. 200). 



Traditionally Negro Colleges 

77 , The traditionally Negro public institutions of higher education 
should be continued in a form and with a spirit quite different from anything 
they have known in the past. This recommendation is valid only if sufficient 
support is provided to enable them to be transformed radically (pp. 206, 207). 

78. Each institution should reexamine its curriculum and other activities 
to eliminate unnecessary duplication and to insure continuing relevance to 
needs (p . 215) . 

79, Each institution should continue or undertake major, ongoing programs 
of remedial and compensatory education for entering students with inadequate 
preparation (p. 215). 

80, In order to raise the general level of performance, each college or 
university should undertake vigorous recruitment of able students, raise 
admissions standards, insist upon high standards for graduation, and plan 
for the next few years to hold enrollment at approximately the current level 

(p . 216) . 

81. Each institution should choose one or more academic areas in which 
to be notably strong and map plans for achieving this strength (p. 216). 

82. Each institution should make every effort to obtain the staff and 
faculty which it will require, realizing that unless this is done it cannot 
achieve the dramatic changes in level and quality of work which are needed 

(p. 216). 



83, The General Assembly should make it possible for the traditionally 
Negro public institutions in the next biennium, not only to reach the level 
of faculty compensation which comparable white public institutions have 
reached, but also to reach national averages in appropriate categories; 
further that the General Assembly should make available sufficient funds for 
additional administrative staffing, for faculty recruitment, for remedial 
and compensatory education, and for special projects of curriculum enrich- 
ment (p. 216). 

84. All institutions in the state should actively recruit students, 
black and white, who have had educational disadvantages but who appear to 
have the ability to do college work, and the institutions should provide 
remedial and compensatory education and special counseling as needed. 
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To the extent that the institutions can succeed in finding promising students 
and in bringing them up to college level, they will have helped in the solu- 
tion of a pressing social problem and will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have salvaged valuable human talent for society. Every institution 
in North Carolina should underl ke such a program. The community colleges 
and technical institutes, being inexpensive and accessible to commuting 
students, are particularly well fitted to help in a large way with this 
important task (pp. 217-218). 

85. North Carolina State University and Fayetteville State College should 
initiate soon one or more study groups, in cooperation with the staff of the 
Board of Higher Education, designed to see that the most efficient use is 
made of the educational resources in the Fayetteville area (p. 219). 

86. The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and North Carolina 
College at Durham should undertake as soon as possible, in cooperation with 
the staff of the Board of Higher Education, a review of their programs in 
order to make the most efficient and effective use of the state’s resources 
(p. 219). 

87. Elizabeth City State College and the College of the Albemarle, in 
cooperation with staff members of the Board of Higher Education and of the 
State Department of Community Colleges, should review their programs to see 
how each can assist and complement the other and how the state's resources 
can be more efficiently used in that area (p. 219). 

88. Each of the predominantly Negro public institutions and each of its 
academic departments should review the existing cooperative arrangements 
with other colleges and universities and explore creatively the possibility 
of developing further interinstitutional cooperation (p. 220). 



Private Higher Education 

89. The maintenance of strong dual systems of private and public higher 
education is in the state's best interest. Optimum use should be made of 
all resources in higher education, and public policy should be developed 
with that end in mind (pp. 223, 260). 

90. Consideration should be given to providing state assistance to 
private higher education in North Carolina. To this end the Board of Higher 
Education, with the cooperation and assistance of the private institutions 
of higher education, will undertake a study of how best to implement such a 
program and will submit recommendations to the Governor and the General 
Assembly for consideration during the 1971 Legislative Session. This study 
will be coordinated with the recommended study of the need to establish a 
statewide student assistance program (p. 261). 

Student Financial Aid 

91. Each public senior institution should increase the staff of its 
financial aid office to meet minimum standards for an institution in its 
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category (Appendix R) and the General Assembly should make sufficient funds 
available for this purpose (p. 273). 

92. llie State Personnel Department should review salary ranges of the 
financial aid directors, and of the other staff members of financial aid 
offices, in order to bring the ranges in line with national levels; and the 
institutions, taking into account the experience and competence of the indi- 
viduals involved, should make appropriate adjustments in salaries (p. 274). 

93. In all public senior institutions the position of director of stu- 
dent financial aid should be a full-time position and the director should 
not be encumbered with unrelated additional administrative duties (p. 274). 

94. All public institutions should adopt a common method of determin- 
ing reasonable family contributions to education; the use of a standard 
form by all institutions would help insure uniform and equitable treatment 
of applicants for aid (p. 274). 

95. The public senior institutions, as well as the other colleges and 
universities in the state, should consider the adoption of the "Statement of 
Principles" on student financial aid of the College Scholarship Service 
Assembly and the use of this statement as a guide in the development of 
institutional policies and practices concerning financial aid (p. 274). 

96. The public senior institutions, in cooperation with private colleges 
and universities and two-year colleges in the state, should attempt to arrive 
at generally acceptable definitions of scholarships, grants, loans, student 
employment, self-supporting students, and other terms frequently used in 
administering financial aid (p. 274). 

97. As a matter of public policy, the opportunity for a college educa- 
tion should not be a class, racial, or economic privilege (p. 286). 

98. Programs of student financial aid, without regard to subject matter 
or field, in North Carolina should be substantially strengthened and expanded, 
including increased appropriations for scholarships in the public colleges 
and universities (p. 286). 

99. The 1969 General Assembly should authorize a Special Commission, 
composed of legislators and other distinguished citizens a) to study the 
creation of a statewide student assistance program, applicable to North Caro- 
lina residents who attend public and private colleges in North Carolina and 
b) to make recommendations to the 1971 General Assembly for funding at that 
Session. Institutional financial aid officers and the staffs of the Board of 
Higher Education and other state agencies which now administer specialized 
student aid programs would assist the Study Commission as appropriate (p. 286). 

Facilities 

100. In order to utilize facilities fully and to encourage summer enroll- 
ment, appropriations for summer enrollment should be provided on the same 
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per capita basis as for the regular terms, in lieu of the partial state 
support now available for summer sessions (p. 297). 

101. In order to encourage maximum use of facilities, at least a 
limited number of dormitories and instructional facilities should be air 
conditioned (p. 297). 

102. A public policy determination should be made regarding the number 
of students to be enrolled, statewide and by institution; a determination 
should be made concerning the optimum proportion of students to be housed 
by institutions, in publicly owned residence halls, and additional dormi- 
tory space should then be authorized at those institutions where a clear 
need can be demonstrated. In the absence of a statewide policy regarding 
enrollment, the amount of dormitory space which is authorized at a given 
institution will be a major determinant of institutional size and of 
admissions standards as well. Therefore, additional authorization of dormi- 
tories in public senior institutions should be carefully evaluated in the 
light of new developments in student housing patterns and on the basis of 
state policy regarding the optimum growth and size of public senior institu- 
tions (pp. 305, 307). 



Financing 

103. High priority should be given to the development of a "total 
information system" which will enable adequate and reasonable estimates of 
total needs to be prepared. The Board has requested supplementary "B" 

Budget appropriations for this purpose. Such a system, when completed, 
will enable those charged with decision-making to carry out their respon- 
sibilities on the basis of full and complete data. It will make possible 
in-depth studies of comparative costs of instruction and other basic 
matters which relate to the state’s needs and make the most advantageous 
use of the state's resources in higher education. With such an information 
system it will be possible to achieve equity and to improve accountability, 
which should go far in assuring that funds will be properly employed 

(pp. 323-324, 329). 

104. Careful study should be given to the possible conversion of the 
present strict "line item" system to a system which would place emphasis 
upon program costs rather than upon objects of expenditure. Such a conver- 
sion would not be practical without qualified program-oriented managers 

at all levels, without a vigorous campaign of re-education for all persons 
involved in budgeting, without better methods of evaluation of results than 
presently exist, or without the provision of sufficient time for implemen- 
tation (p. 329). 

105. "A" Budget allocations for continuation of existing programs, when 
based on program or formula budgeting, should be made to the institutions 
with greatly increased flexibility given trustees as to how those funds may 
be employed (p. 329). 
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106. The portion of "B” Budget allocations which constitute funds to 
operate new degree programs not previously authorized should be placed in 
a "reserve fund" and allocated to the institutions after program approval. 

In order for the Board of Higher Education to carry out its statutory 
responsibility to approve new degree programs of the public senior institu- 
tions, only academic programs already approved by the Board of Higher 
Education should be funded in institutional budgets. A general allocation 
for new programs instead should be made to a "reserve fund" for allocation 
to the institutions upon approval of specific proposals for new programs, 
using criteria employed by the Advisory Budget Commission and the General 
Assembly when funding similar existing programs. This procedure would a) 
provide flexibility to permit unanticipated but needed programs to be 
funded, b) encourage the discontinuance of outmoded programs, and c) assure 
that appropriations are not diverted improperly from existing programs to 
finance new ones. Precedent for this approach is found in the College 
Work Study Program, offices of institutional research, and special assis- 
tance to Negro colleges, funds for which are now administered through the 
Board of Higher Education, subject to the approval of the Advisory Budget 
Commission (pp. 329-330). 

107. "C" Budget (capital improvements) allocations should continue to 
be made according to present procedures, pending further study. More 
accurate and dependable information on which to base decisions is required, 
however, if equity in allocations is to be achieved (p. 330). 

108. In recognition of the fact that there is a considerable differen- 
tial between total educational costs and what an out-of-state student pays 
in tuition and fees, tuition for out-of-state students should be raised 
effective with the 1970-71 academic year to $700 at the public senior 
colleges and $850 at the University of North Carolina and the regional 
universities. Based on a continuation of the current percentage of out-of- 
state students, and the estimated enrollment projected for 1970-71, these 
changes would result in $2.65 million in increased annual institutional 
revenues (p. 332). 

109. Tuition (including uniformly applicable fees) should be set at a 
standard amount in all public senior institutions in North Carolina, 
effective with the 1970-71 academic year. If legislative action is neces- 
sary to permit this to be accomplished on a statewide basis, the statutes 
should be amended to that effect by the 1969 General Assembly (p. 332). 

110. For studies of instructional costs, the necessary data collection, 
storage, and retrieval should be funded as a part of the "total informa- 
tion system" (p. 333). 

111. Because of the high cost of instruction at the graduate level and 
the importance of improving the quality of current programs, new graduate 
programs should be established only a) after need has been demonstrated, 

b) after priorities have been established, and c) after existing programs 
have been adequately supported (p. 336). 
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112. The Beard of Higher Education does not at this time have recom- 
mendations concerning state policy with reference to the self-liquidation 
of dormitories and other auxiliary facilities. The Board will invite 
representatives of the public and private institutions, and of the finan- 
cial community, to join with it to explore the possibility of developing 
an optimum program for the construction of dormitories and related facili- 
ties in North Carolina (p. 342). 



Future System of Public Higher Education 



113. If the research, planning, coordination, budget review, and 
administrative functions now spread among many state agencies can better 
be performed by the creation of a new agency, or by the absorption of the 
functions of the Board of Higher Education and other agencies into an 
agency which already exists, that is the course the state should follow. 

The continuation of the Board of Higher Education as a specific state 
agency is of no relevance if the necessary functions can be better per- 
formed elsewhere (pp. 359-360). 

114. The General Assembly should create a single agency to plan and 
coordinate higher education, with authority to review budgets and to pre- 
pare a single budget request for higher education, and the higher educa- 
tional planning and coordinating functions of several existing agencies 
should be transferred to the single agency. The Board of Higher Education 
stands ready to develop plans for the implementation of this recommendation 
with the consultation and advice of the Governor, members of the General 
Assembly, representative administrative heads of institutions, and repre- 
sentatives of other state agencies affected, and of the public at large. 

Whatever time is required should be spent in this effort, and ample pro- 
vision should be made for full public discussion prior to the submission 

of recommendations to the Legislature (p. 360). 

115. The 1969 General Assembly should amend the statutes to re- ad that 
the primary purpose of all four-year public senior colleges be "to provide 
undergraduate instruction in the liberal arts and sciences, to prepare 
teachers, and to undertake such other undergraduate, graduate, and profes- 
sional programs as are deemed necessary to meet the needs of the state. 

The educational programs of each institution shall be subject to the approval 
of the North Carolina Board of Higher Education, consistant with appropriations 
made therefor." For the foreseeable future, no need for graduate instruction 
in the liberal arts and sciences at the four-year colleges, nor for profes- 
sional programs at the graduate level, is anticipated; the statement of 
purpose, however, should be the same for these institutions which will have 
the advantage of serving their needs indefinitely (p. 361). 

116. As North Carolina College at Durham is a five-year institution 
with educational programs comparable to those of the regional universities, 
the 1969 General Assembly should designate North Carolina College as a 
regional university (p. 362). 
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117. The Board of Higher Education should be assigned responsibility 
for administration of all federal programs in higher education which 
require administration by a state agency, except those which are required 
by law to be administered by another state agency (p, 362), 

118, The 1969 General Assembly should address its attention specifi- 
cally to the needs of the state in higher education which have been 
identified in this report (p, 362). 
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APPENDIX I 

ARTICULATION GUIDELINES 

Approved by the Joint Committee on College Transfer Students* 

November 1967 



(Instructions) 

1. While these guidelines are frequently blocked out in a pattern of 
first and second year courses, it should be understood that second 
year courses are not always required. 

2. The guidelines are written for colleges and universities which 
operate on a semester or quarter system and various modifications of 
either. In the disciplinary guidelines which follow, it is assumed 
that six semester hours are equal to nine quarter hours. In any 
case, where specific credits are indicated by one system or the other, 
it is assumed that institutions not operating on such a system will 
create courses earning equivalent transferable credit. It is hoped 
that all receiving institutions will adopt a liberal policy towards 
half-credit shortages. 

3. The student's ability to transfer without loss of time or credit 
is of maximum importance. 



ADMISSIONS 

1. Performance in a junior college transfer program is the best single 
predictor of success in a four-year institution and therefore should 
count most heavily in the admissions decision. 

a. Junior college students who are ineligible to enter a four- 
year institution at the freshman level because of poor high 
school records should not be denied admission as transfer stu- 
dents on these grounds. It is recommended that the original 
college consider use of standardized tests, given at end of the 
third or beginning of the fourth semester or sixth quarter, to 
guide those students seeking entrance to another institution. 

b. Aptitude and achievement test scores may be useful to counse- 
lors as supplementary information in assisting junior college 
students to make wise decisions about transfer. However, appli- 
cants who qualify for transfer on the basis of their grades in 
junior college should not be denied admission solely on the basis 
of test scores. 



*Sponsored by the North Carolina Association of Colleges and Universities, 
the North Carolina Association of Junior Colleges, the State Board of Education, 
and the State Board of Higher Education. 
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c. Except in unusual circumstances, students entering two-year 
institutions should complete their program at the original 
institution. 

2. Senior colleges should consider all grades earned by the prospective 
transfer. Acceptance or rejection of courses passed with a grade of "D" 
should be at the discretion of the receiving institution. Transfers 
from junior or senior colleges should be able to transfer at least one- 
half the hours required for graduation. 

3. Students with satisfactory records seeking to transfer from insti- 
tutions not accredited should be accepted provisionally by the senior 
institution pending satisfactory completion of at least one full semester's 
wcrk. 

A, Colleges and universities with varied policies in regard to admissions 
clearances and required deposits should adopt a uniform policy. Admission 
notices should be mailed as students records are cleared and no deposits 
should be required prior to April 1. 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 



First Year 



A one-year lecture and laboratory course (eight semester hours or twelve 
quarter hours) emphasizing the dynamic, structural, and functional organi- 
zation of living organisms from molecular, organismal, and population points 
of view. The course should stress the unity of life. As long as this is 
done, any of the following alternative approaches is acceptable (listed in 
order of preference): 

1. One year of biological principles. 

2. One year of biology. 

3. One semester (four semester hours or six quarter hours) 

of botany and one semester of zoology. 

Second Year 



1. If the first course is a one-year course which is oriented toward the 
study of principles of biology, the subcommittee recommends for those 
whose programs require it: 

a. Second year may be a field, laboratory, lecture course in the 
study of organisms — one semester of plants (botany) and one 
semester of animals (zoology) (PREFERRED). 

b. Second year may be one semester of comparative vertebrate anatomy 
or another course of this general nature. 

c. Second year may be one semester of local floristic study 

collection, identification of vascular plants, study of classification. 
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2. If first course is a one semester principles of biology course, it 
is desirable to follow it with one semester each of the study of plants 
(botany) and of animals (zoology), organism oriented, field work, 
laboratory and lecture. 

a. This involves a three course sequence. 

b. The fourth semester could be comparative vertebrate anatomy 
and/or a local floristic study as described above. 

3. If first year involves one semester of general botany and one 
semester of general zoology, then second year should include one 
semester of comparative vertebrate anatomy and one semester of local 
floristic study as described above. 

Other Guidelines 



1. As related work for potential biology majors, a year of college mathe 
matics and a year of chemistry strongly recommended. 

2. Other courses in physics, organic chemistry and geology acceptable 
or desirable. 

3. All biology courses include laboratory experiences and carry a 
minimum of eight semester hours credit or twelve quarter hours for 

the year and four semester hours or six quarter hours for the semester. 



ENGLISH 



Freshman Year 



Strong emphasis on English composition in written and oral forms, includ- 
ing such specific preparatory exercises as vocabulary building, spelling 
principles, reading for speed and comprehension, basic speech arts and English 
grammar (six semester hours or nine quarter hours). 

Sophomore Year 

Concentration upon an introduction to the study of masterpieces of 
literature and a continuation of the speech arts (six semester hours or 
nine quarter hours). 

Other Guidelines 



Sequences should be determined by faculty adivsors and counselors in 
light of the student’s educational goals. 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



Freshman Year 



Emphasis on audio-lingual skills. This year is to be accepted at face 
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value tov^ard total hours for graduation, with understanding that hours may be 
checked by a proficiency test or other means* 

Sophomore Year 

Stress on skills in reading and writing. In some cases, literary criti- 
cism may have a legitimate place. 

Other Guidelines 

1. College accepts high school student on basis of preparation in the 
four language skills as recommended by foreign language programs of the 
Modem Languages Association. Literature receives no special emphasis 
in high school except for students seeking advanced placement. 

2. Basically, the public schools should concentrate on communication 
skills and colleges and universities on literature, advanced composition 
and syntax, and where possible, phonetics and applied linguistics 
(civilization where needed). 

3. The idea of placement by years or units should be abandoned. For 
determination of performance in the skills, measurement should be by 
modern proficiency tests, whether administered by the junior or by the 
senior college at entrance. In respect to the autonomy of institutions 
of different goals, some variation in the pattern may be necessary. 

HUMANITIES 

Faculty members whose individual or collective breadth is sufficient in 
the areas of literature, the arts, music, and philosophy may wish to offer 
(possibly by team teaching) an integrated humanities course. Such courses 
may need to be broken down, for recording purposes, into more traditional 
titles in order to facilitate communication in transfer. 

Freshman Year 

The basic requirements of the humanities guidelines may be fulfilled 
through one of the following alternates: 

1. An integrated humanities course (six to eight semester hours or nine 
to twelve quai .er hours) organized chronologically or by themes to show 
man’s appreciative and creative roles in art, music, literature, and 
philosophy. 

2. A block or sequence of courses (six to eight semester hours or nine 
to twelve quarter hours) in at least three of the following fields: 

art 

music 

literature 

philospphy and/or religion 

Sophomore Year 

o 

Sophomore work may include electives and/or requirements of a more advanced 
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or applied nature in one or more of the areas. 
Other Guidelines 



1. Sequences should be determined by faculty advisors and guidance counse- 
lors in light of the student's educational goals. 

2. Applied courses in art and music may not be used in meeting requirements 
of general education guidelines. 



MATHEMATICS 



Freshman and/or Sophomore Years 

1. For non-science majors whose curriculum does not require a sequence of 

two or more calculus courses: 

Requirement of six semester hours or nine quarter hours of mathematics for 
graduation with content selected from most of the following topics: fundamentals 

of algebra; sets, relations, and functions; the real number systems; finite 
mathematical systems (modulo arithmetic); logic; statistics and probability with 
simple application to the social sciences; analytic geometry of the plane; graphs 
of relations; other geometries; basic notions of elementary integral and differ- 
ential calculus. 

2. For students whose curriculum requires a sequence of two or more calculus 
courses: 

The offering is to follow the Mathematical Association of America's A General 
Curriculum in Mathematics for College (1965), page 9 (see Guideline 3 next page): 

Calculus with analytic geometry (nine semester hours or equivalent quarter 
hours) 

Linear algebra (three semester hours or equivalent quarter hours) 

Other Guidelines 



1. The topics in item 1 above are to be covered at a level sufficient to 
prepare the student to take either 1) a moderately rigorous calculus course, 
2) a moderately rigorous course in modem algebra or linear algebra, or 3) 

a moderately rigorous course in modern geometry. 

2. For science and mathematics majors it is desirable that the minimum 
high school pre-requisite for the course content be two years of algebra, 
one year of geometry, and one-half year of trignome try. 

3. Mathematics 1, Introductory Calculus (three semester hours or equiva- 
lent quarter hours) - differential and integral calculus of the elementary 
functions with associated analytic geometry. 

Mathematics 2, 4, Mathematical Analysis (three semester hours or 
equivalent quarter hours each) - techniques of one-variable calculus. 
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limits, series, multivariable calculus, differential equations. 

Mathematics 3, Linear Algebra (three semester hours or equivalent 
quarter hours) ~ systems of linear equations. Vector spaces, linear 
dependence, bases, dimensions, linear mappings, matrices, determinants, 
quadratic forms, orthogonal reduction to diagonal form eigenvalues, 
geometric applications. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES 



FreshiTtan and/or Sophomore Years 

1. For non-science majors: 

Requirement of one year (eight semester hours or twelve quarter hours) of 
one of the following alternates: chemistry, physics, any earth science with 

laboratory or integrated science with laboratory. 

2. For science majors: 

a. Majors in agriculture, biology, and home economics: 

Requirement of one year of chemistry 

b. Majors in engineering (all branches), physics, chemistry: 

Requirement of one year of the following: chemistry, physics with calculus 

pre-requisite or corequisite, and mathematics including integral and differential 

calculus 



c. Majors in mathematics: 

Requirement of one year of physics 

d. Majors in pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-veterinary medicine, 
and medical technology: 

Requirement of one year of each of the following: chemistry and physics 

Other Guidelines 

1. Full credit is given for integrated science .ourses with laboratory 
that combine several sciences as long as courses are appropriate to 
student's educational goals. 

2. All physical science courses, in order to meet program requirements, 
must include laboratory experiences and carry a minimum of eight semester 
hours or twelve quarter hours credit for the year. 

3. Science courses without laboratory experiences may be considered for 
transfer as elective credit only. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Freshman and Sophomore Years 

1. A two-year course (four semester hours or six quarter hours) meeting 
three hours per week (semester or quarter) and providing opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge, attitudes, and skills in a variety of activities 
designed to contribute to the total education of the student. These 
include ; 



a. Knowledge of basic health, fitness, and physiological principles 
relating to physical activity. 

b. Leisure time skills for present and future use in life. 

c. Learning experiences in a majority of the following: acquatics 

individual sports, team sports, rhythms, physical fitness, and 
recreational skills. 

2. An elective course (three semester hours or equivalent quarter hours) 
in personal and community health. This course should be separate from 
the above physical education course. 

Other Guidelines 



1. All students will meet the two-year physical education requirement. 
Special programs may be designed by institutions to meet unusual prob- 
lems (i.e., health, age, and others.) 

2. Athletes should not receive blanket excuses from the physical edu- 
cation program. Participation on a varsity team "in season" may be 
counted for physical education class credit. During the "off season" 
the athlete should attend class as any other student. He should in all 
instances be expected to meet the same general departmental regulations 
regarding program content as required of any other student. 

3. Two-year colleges should not attempt to offer professional courses 
in health, physical education, and recreation. The colleges should 
emphasize the preparation of students in general education (liberal 
arts) and in the science areas, particularly the biological sciences. 
The two-year college can best serve the above pre-professional areas 
by providing for experiences and excellence in activity skills, com- 
petitive athletic experiences, basic health knowledge and general 
guidance of students interested in health, physical education, and 
recreation as a career. Counselling with respect to the requirements 
or the senior college to be selected is most desirable. 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 



Freshman Year 



A history of world civilization course (six semester hours or nine quarter 
hours) should represent the basic course in social science. Specifically, this 

er|c 
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course should include non-western areas. 

Sophomore Year 

Other freshman and sophomore work may include electives and/or requirements 
in one or more of the following fields and subjects. 

1. History 

a. The American history survey (six semester or nine quarter hours) 

b. It was agreed that a history course offered at a junior college, 
which coincides with a course designed for juniors and seniors of a 
senior college, normally should be accepted as a free elective but 
should not count toward satisfaction of major degree requirements. 

2. Economics and business administration 

a. Principles of economics (six semester or nine quarter hours) 

b. Principles of accounting (six semester or nine quarter hours) 

c. Statistics (three semester or equivalent quarter hours) 

3. Geography 

a. Physical geography (three to four semester or equivalent quarter 
hours) 

b. World survey (three semester or equivalent quarter hours) 

c. Economic geography (three semester or equivalent quarter hours) 

d. A regional study 

4. Political science 

a. American (federal) government (three semester or equivalent quarter 
hours) 

b. State and local government (three semester or equivalent quarter 
hours) 

5. Psychology 

a. General psychology (three to four semester or equivalent quarter 
hours) 

6. Sociology 

a. Principles of sociology (three semester or equivalent quarter hours) 

b. General anthropology (three semester or equivalent quarter hours) 
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1. Interdisciplinary courses of sufficient cultural breadth and depth 
should be given appropriate and equivalent credit for either the freshman 
or sophomore years. 

2, In all cases course sequences should be determined by faculty advisors 
in light of the student's educational goals. 




APPENDIX J 

(Reprinted from American Council on Education 
Newsletter, Higher Education and 
National Affairs , January 31, 1969) 



Federal Money for Education: 

Programs Administered by the U.S. Office of Education 

Fiscal Year 1969 



TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 


AUTHORIZATION 


PURPOSE 


PROGRAM LEVEL 


WHO r.iAY APPLY 


WHERE TO APPLY 


GROUP 1; For construction 


1 Public schools 


School Aid to Federally 
Impacted and Major Dis- 
aster Areas (P.L 815) 


Aid school districts in providing mini- 
mum school facilities in federally im- 
pacted and disaster areas 


S 74,050,000 


Local school districts 


OE's Division of School Assistance in 
Federally Affected Areas 


2 Educational television 


P.L 87-447, amending Com- 
munications Act of 1934 


Aid in the acquisition and installation 
of transmitting and production equip- 
ment for ETV broadcasting 


4,000,000 


Nonprofit agencies, public colleges. 
State television agencies, education 

agencies 


Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
(Educational Television), Dept, of 
HEW, Wash., D.C. 20201 


3 Community colleges, 
technical institutes 


Higher Education Facilities 
Act-title 1 


Construct or improve academic facili- 
ties 


83,000,000 


Public community colleges and tech- 
nical institutes 


State commissions 


4 Other undergraduate 
facilities 


Higher Education Facilities 
Act-title 1 


Construct or improve undergraduate 
academic facilities 


133,000,000 


Colleges and universities 


State commissions 


5 Graduate facilities 


Higher Education Facilities 
Act-titlell 


Construct or improve graduate aca- 
demic facilities 


25,577,000 


Public and private academic institu- 
tions, grad, center boards 


OE*s Division of Graduate Programs 


6 Undergraduate and grad- 
uate facilities 


Higher Education Facilities 
Act-title III 


Loans to construct or improve higher 
education facilities 


150,000,000 


Public and private nonprofit institu- 
tions, cooperative centers, boards of 
higher education 


OE’HEW Regional Offices 


7 Vocational facilities 


Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965 


Construct vocational education facili- 
ties in the Appalachian region 


(14,000,000)^ 


State education agencies in Appa- 
lachian region 


OE's Division of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education 


8 Vocational schools 


Vocational EducationAmend- 
ments of 1968 


Construct or improve area vocational 
education school facilities 


(See 11-7) 


Public secondary and postsecondary 
schools providing education in five 
or more fields 


State boards of vocational education 
(information from OE's Division of 
Voc.’Tech. Education) 


9 Public libraries 


Library Services and Con- 
struction Act— title II 


Aid construction of public libraries 


24,099,000 


State library administrative agencies 


OE's Division of Library Services and 
Educational Facilities 


10 Facilities for educational 
research 


Cooperative Research Act 
(amended by ESEA— title IV) 


Construct and equip national and 
regional research facilities 


(29,581,000)1 


Educational laboratories and re- 
search development centers 


OE's Division of Educational Labora- 
tories 


GROUP 11: For programs, instruction, ^.nd administration 


1 School maintenance and 
operation 


School Aid to Federally Im- 
pacted and Major Disaster 
Areas (P.L. 874) 


Aid school districts on which Federal 
activities or major disasters have 
placed a financial burden 


505,900,000 


Local school districts 


OE's Division of School Assistance in 
Federally Affected Areas 


2 Strengthening instruction in 
critical subjects in public 
schools 


National Defense Education 
Act-title III 


Strengthen instruction in 10 critically 
important subjects 


75,740,000 


Local school districts 


State education agencies 


3 Strengthening instruction in 
nonpublic schools 


National Defense Education 
Act-title III 


Loans to private schools to improve 
instruction in critical subjects 


1,000,000 


Nonprofit private elementary and 
secondary schools 


OE's Division of State Agency Co- 
operation 


4 Programs for the handi- 
capped 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act-title VI 


Strengthen educational and related 
services for handicapped children 


29,250,000 


State education agencies 


OE's Bur. of Ed'n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Educational Services 


5 School library resources and 
instructional materials 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act-title 11 


Support provision of school library 
resources, textbooks, and other in- 
structional materials 


50,000,000 


Local education agencies 


State education agencies 


6 Supplementary centers 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act-title III 


Support supplementary educational 
centers and services 


164,876,0003 


Local education agencies 


State education agency or OE's Di- 
vision of Plans and Supplementary 
Centers 


7 Vocational programs 


Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 


Maintain, extend, and improve voca- 
tional education programs, develop 
programs in new occupations 


255,377,455^ 


Public schools 


State boards of vocational education 
(information from OE’s Division of 
Voc.-Tech. Education) 


8 Media services and cap- 
tioned film loan program 


Media Services and Cap- 
tioned Films 


Provide cultural and educational serv- 
ices to the handicapped through films 
and other media 


4.750,000 


Groups of handicapped persons, 
nonhandicapped groups for training 


OE’s Bur. of Ed’n. for Handicapped. 
Division of Educational Services 


9 Desegregation assistance 


Civil Rights Act of 1964 


Aid school boards in hiring advisors 
and training employees on problems 
incident to school desegregation 


3.319,000 


School boards and other agencies re- 
sponsible for public school opera- 
tion 


OE’s Division of Equal Educational 
Opportunities 


10 Guidance, counseling, and 
testing in public schools 


National Defense Education 
Act-title V-A 


Assist in establishing and maintaining 
guidance, counseling, and testing pro- 
grams 


17,000,000 


Public elementary and secondary 
schools, junior colleges, technical 
institutes 


State education agencies 


11 Testing in nonpublic schools 


National Defense Education 
Act-title V-A 


Provide for aptitude-achievement test- 
ing of private school students 


(See 11-12) 


Testing agencies 


State education agencies or OE’s Div. 
of State Agency Cooperation 


12 Overseas opportunities for 
language training and area 
studies 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 


Promute development of international 
studies through grants to institutions 
for support of overseas projects by 
groups and individuals engaged in 
language and area studies or research 


3,000,0003 
(Allocated 
for 11-12, 13, 
26, and 39) 


Collegis, universities, consortiums, 
local and State education agencies, 
nonprofit education organizations, 
institutions with graduate programs 
in language, area, or international 
. studies 


Individuals apply to participating in- 
stitutions (information from OE’s In- 
stitute of International Studies) 


13 Consultant services of for- 
eign curriculum specialists 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 


Support visits by foreign consultants 
to improve and develop resources for 
foreign language and area studies 


(See 11-12) 


Colleges, universities, consortiums, 
local and State education agencies, 
nonprofit education organizations 


OE’s Institute of International Studies 


14 Educational personnel train- 
ing programs 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act-Part D 


Improve qualifications of elementary 
and secondary education personnel 


45,000,000 


Colleges and universities. State and 
local education agencies 


OE's Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development 
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TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 


AUTHORIZATION 


PURPOSE 


PROGRAM LEVEL 


WHO MAY APPLY 


WHERE TO APPLY 


15 Tiacher institutes 


Civil Rights Act of 1964 


Improve ability of school personnel to 
deal with problems incident to school 
desegregation 


5,931.000^ 


Colleges and universities 


OE's Division of Equal Educational 
Opportunities 


16 Teacher training (handi- 
capped) 


Mental Retardation Facilities 
... Act and others 


Prepare and inform teachers andothers 
who work in education of handicapped 


30,250,000^ 


State education agencies, colleges 
and universities 


OE's Bur. of Ed'n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Training Programs 


17 Teacher training (vocational) 


Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 


Improve qualifications of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of voca- 
tional education programs 


(See 11-7)^ 


Local school districts 


State boards of vocational education 
(information from OE's Division of 
Voc.-Tech. Education) 


18 Follow Through 


Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 


Extend gams of deprived children who 
participated in Head Start or similar 
preschool experiences 


30.000,000 


Local educational agencies nomi- 
nated by State agencies m accord- 
ance with OE and OEO criteria 


Application by invitation only in FY 
1969 


19 Teacher Corps 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act— Part B-1 


Strengthen educational opportunity for 
disadvantaged children; encourage col- 
leges and universities in teacher 
preparation programs by attracting 
and training teacher-interrs 


20,900,000 


State and local education agencies, 
colleges and universities 


OE's Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development, Teacher Corps (informa- 
tion from participating school systems 
and institutions) 


20 State plan to attract and 
qualify classroom personnel 
to meet critical shortages 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act— Part B-2 


Provide State grants to heip local com- 
munities attract and qualh'y persons 
to meet immediate critical shortages 
of classroom personnel 


15.000.000 


State education agmcies 


OE's Bureau of Educational Personnel 
(local districts apply to State education 
agencies) 


21 Education Personnel Fellow- 
ships 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act— Part C 


Improve the quality of educa^'cr. of 
experienced and prospective ele- 
mentary and secondary personnel 


35.000,000 


Institutions of higher education of- 
fering graduate programs for ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
personnel 


OE's Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development 


22 Training programs 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act— Part D 


Tram and retrain educational person- 
nel and teacher aides to strengthen 
personnel development from pre- 
school through postsecondary voca- 
tional school 


45.000.000 


Prospective and experienced educa- 
tion personnel 


Partiapating institutions, local. State 
education agencies (information from 
OE's Bureau of Educational Personnel) 


23 State administration of 
HEFA program 


Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 


Help States administer programs under 
HEFA-title 1 andHEA-title Vl-A 


3,000,000 


State commissions that administer 
program 


OE's Division of College Facilities 


24 Facilities comprehensive 
planning 


Higher Education Facilities 
Act-title 1 


Help States plan higher education con- 
struction programs 


4,000.000 


State commissions that administer 
program 


OE's Division of College Faalities 


25 Endowment of colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic 
arts 


Bankhead-Jones and Morrill- 
Nelson Acts 


Support instruction m agriculture and 
mechanic arts m the land-grant col- 
leges 


14,550.000 


The 69 land-grant colleges 


OE's Division of College Faalities 


26 Foreign studies extension 
(summer seminars abroad 
for teachers and students or 
curriculum development 
teams) 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 


Improve institutional programs m 
language-area studies by supporting 
group projects abroad 


(See 11-12)^ 


Colleges and universities. State ed- 
ucation agencies, nonprofit educa* 
tional organizations 


OE's Institute of International Studies 


27 Acquisition of undergrad- 
uate equipment 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title VI -A 


Improve instruction m selected subject 
areas 


14,500,000 


Colleges and universities 


State commissions 


28 Institutes, short-term train- 
ing programs, and special 
projects 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act of 1967- 
part E 


Tram teachers, administrators, and 
specialists serving or preparing to 
serve m higher education 


6,900,000 


Colleges and universities 


OE's Division of College Support 


29 Strengthening community 
service programs 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title 1 


Strengthen higher education capabil- 
ities m helping communities solve 
their problems 


9.500.000 


Colleges and universities 


State agenaes or institutions designated 
to administer State plans 


30 Strengtheningdevelopingin- 
stitutions 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title III 


Provide partial support for cooperative 
arrangements between developing and 
established institutions 


30.000.000 


Accredited colleges and universities 
in existence at least five years 


OE's Division of College Support 


31 National Teaching Fellow- 
ships 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title III 


Augment the teaching resources of de- 
veloping institutions 


(See 11-30)^ 


Developing institutions nominating 
prospective fellows from established 
institutions 


OE's Division of College Support 


32 College library resources 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title ll-A 


Strengthen library resources of col- 
leges and universities 


25.000.000 


Institutions of higher education and 
combinations thereof 


OE's Division of Library Services and 
Educational Facilities 


33 Student loans — matching 
funds 


National Defense Education 
Act-titlell 


Loans to colleges, universities, and 
vocational schools that cannot meet 
program's matching obligations 


2,000,000 


Accredited educational institutions 
(including business schools and tech- 
nical institutes) 


OE's Division of Student Finanaal Aid 


34 Cuban student loans 


Migration and Refugee As- 
sistance Act 


Provide a loan fund to aid Cuban 
refugee students 


(3,900,000)1 


Colleges and universities 


OE's Division of Student Financial Aid 


35 College work-study 


Higher Education Act of 1%5 
-title IV-C 


Provide part-time employment for 
postsecondary students 


146.050.000 


Colleges, universities, area voca- 
tional schools, proprietary schools 


OE's Division of Student Financial Aid 


36 Higher educational guar- 
antee reserve funds 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title IV-B 


Provide adequate loan reserves for 
higher and vocational educational 
student loans 


(4,700,000)1 


State or nonprofit private guarantee 
agencies 


OE's Division of Student Financial Aid 


37 Talent Search 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title IV-A 


Assist m identifying and encouraging 
promising students to complete high 
school and enter college 


4,000,000 


Institutes of higher education. State 
and local education agencies, public 
and nonprofit organizations 


OE's Division of Student Finanaal Aid 


38 Educational opportunity 
grants 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title IV-A 


Assist students of exceptional financial 
need to go to college 


133,786.000 


Institutions of higher education 


OE's Division of Student Finanaal Aid 


39 Faculty research/study 
abroad 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 


Enable U.S. institutions to support 
overseas research and study by indi- 
vidual faculty members or social stud- 
ies supervisors; to improve curriculum 
or teacher competence m foreign 
language and area studies 


(See 11-12)^ 


Graduate and undergraduate institu- 
tions. secondary school systems, 
nonprofit educational organizations 


OE's Institute of International Studies 
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TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 


AUTHORIZATION 


PURPOSE PROGRAM LEVEL 


WHO MAY APPLY 


WHERE TO APPLY 


40 Strengthening State educa* 
tion agenaes 


Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act— title V 


Improve leadership resources of State 
education agencies 


29.750,000 


State education agencies and com- 
binations thereof 


OE’s Division of State Agency Coopera- 
tion 


41 State administration 


Nitional Defense Education 
Act-title III 


Strengthen administration in State 
education agencies 


2.000,000 


State education agencies 


OE’s Division of Plans and Supple- 
mentary Centers 


42 Public library services 


Library Services and Con- 
struction Act— title 1 


Extend and improve public library 
services 


35.000.000 


State library administrative agencies 


OE’s Division of Library Services and 
Educational Facilities 


43 Inter-library cooperation 


Library Services and Con- 
struction Act— title 111 


Planning for establishment of co- 
operative networks of libraries 


2.281.000 


State library administrative agencies 


OE’s Division of Library Services and 
Educational Facilities 


44 State institutional library 
services 


Library Services and Con- 
struction Act— title IV-A 


Planning for improved institutional 
library services 


2.094.000 


State library administrative agencies 


OE’s Division of Library Services and 
Educational Facilities 


45 Library servicesto physically 
handicapped 


Library Services and Con- 
struction Act— title IV-B 


Planning for improved library services 
to physically handicapped 


1,334.000 


State library administrative agencies 


OE’s Division of Library Services and 
Educational Facilities 


46 Civil defense education 


Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950 


Provide information on civil defense 
procedures to the public 


3.000.000'* 


Chief State school officers or State 
agencies 


OE’s Division of Adult Education Pro- 
grams 


47 Adult basic education 


Adult Education Act of 1966 


Provide literacy programs for adults 


45.000.000 


State education agencies 


OE’s Division of Adult Education Pro- 
grams 


48 Occupational training and 
retraining 


Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 


Provide training programs to equip 
persons for work in needed employ- 
ment fields 


128.000,000 


Local school authorities (public, 
private nonprofit) 


State vocational education agency (in- 
formation from OE’s Division of Man- 
power Development and Training) 


49 Dropout prevention 


Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act— title VIII 


Develop and demonstrate educational 
practices which show promise of re- 
ducing the number of children not 
completing school 


5.000.000 


Local school districts m low income 
areas and with high percentages of 
dropouts 


State education agency and OE’s Divi- 
sion of Plans and Supplementary 
Centers 


50 Researcher training 


Cooperative Research Act 
(amended by ESEA-title IV) 


Develop and strengthen programs for 
training educational researchers 


(See 111-31)^ 


State education agencies, institu- 
tions, and organizations 


OE’s Division of Higher Education Re- 
search, Research Training Branch 


51 NDEA language and area 
centers 


National Defense Education 
Act— title VI 


Support language and area centers at 
U.l institutions of higher education 


12.700,000 


College, universities, consortiums of 
institutions of higher education 


OE’s Institute of International Studies 


52 Preschool programs for 
handicapped children 


Handicapped Children’s 
Early Education Assistance 
Act 


Develop model preschool and early 
education programs for handicapped 
children 


1,000.000 


Public agencies and private nonprofit 

agencies 


OAC/Bureau of Education for Handi- 
capped 


53 Regional resource centers 
for improvement of educa- 
tion of handicapped children 


Education for the Handi- 
capped Act— title Vl-B 


Develop centers for educational diag- 
nosis of handicapped children 


500.000 


Institutions of higher education. 
State and local education agencies, 
or combination within particular 
regions 


OE’s Bureau of Education for Handi- 
capped, Division of Research 


54 Deaf-blind centers 


Education for the Handi- 
capped Act— title Vl-C 


To develop centers for children and 
parents 


1,000.000 


State education agencies, univer- 
sities, medical centers, public or 
nonprofit agencies 


OE’s Bureiu of Education for Handi- 
capped, Division of Educational Serv- 
ices 


55 Information and recruitment 
grants 


P.L. 90-247 (amendments to 
ESEA-titleVi) 


Improve recruiting of educational per- 
sonnel and dissemination of informa- 
tion on educational opportunities for 
handicapped 


250.000^ 


Public or nonprofit agencies, orga- 
nizations, private agencies 


OAC/Bureau of Education for Handi- 
capped 


56 Bilingual education 


Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act— title VII 


Develop and operate new programs to 
aid children aged 3-18 who have 
limited English-speaking ability and 
come from another language environ- 
ment 


7.500,000 


Local education agencies or institu 
tions of higher education applying 
jointly with local education agencies 


State education agencies and OE’s 
Division of Plans and Supplementary 
Centers 


57 Librarian training 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title ll-B 


Increase opportunities for training in 
■ibraru^nsh'p 


8.250,000^ 


Colleges and universities 


OE’s Division of Library Services and 
Educational Facilities 


58 Program for disadvantaged 
children 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act-title 1 (P.L 89-10) 


To meet special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children 


1,078,000,000 


Local school districts 


State education agencies 


59 Program for special educa- 
tion of migratory children 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act-title 1 (P.L. 89-10, 
amended by P.L. 89-750) 


To improve the education of children 
of migratory agricultural workers 


45.000.000 


Local school districts 


State education agencies 


60 Program for children in local 
and State operated institu- 
tions for the neglected and 
delinquent 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act-title 1 (P.L. 89-10, 
amended by P.L. 89-750) 


Improve the education of delinquent 
and neglected children in institutions 


27,000,000 


State parent agencies, local school 
districts 


State education agencies 


61 Programs for the handicap- 
ped in State supported 
schools 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act-title l( P.L 89-313, 
amended) 


Programs for children m Stateoperated 
or supported schools for the handi- 
capped 


29,700,000^ 


State education agencies 


OE’s Bur. of Ed’n. for Handicapped, 
Division of Educational Services 


62 Program for Indian children 


Elementary and Secondary 
Ed. Act-title 1 (P.L 89-10, 
amended by P.L. 89-750) 


To provide additional educational as- 
sistance to Indian children in federally 
operated schools 


9,000,000 


Bureau of Indian Affairs schools 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department 
of Interior 


GROUP III: For teacher and other professional training and student assistance 


1 Physical education and rec- 
reation for the handicapped 


P.L 90-170 (Mental Retar- 
dation Amendments of 1967) 


T raining professionals of physical edu- 
cation and recreation personnel for 
the handicapped 


300, 000^ 


Public and other nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher education 


OE’s Bureau of Education for Handi- 
capped, Division of Training Programs 


2 Desegregation training 
grants 


Civil Rights Act of 1964 


Improve ability of school personnel to 
deal with desegregation problems 


(See 11-9)^ 


Teachers and other personnel of 
public schools 


Participating institutions i information 
from OE’s Division of Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunities) 


3 Teacher Corps 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act— part B-l 


Strengthen education of disadvantaged 
children, encourage colleges and uni- 
versities in teacher preparation pro- 
grams by attracting and training 
teacher-interns 


20,900,000 


State and local education agencies, 
colleges and universities 


OE’s Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development, Teacher Corps 
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TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 


AUTHORIZATION 


PURPOSE 


PROGRAM LEVEL 


WHO MAY APPLY 


WHERE TO APPLY [ 


4 State ptan to attract and 
qualify classroom personnel 
to meat critical shortages 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act— part B-2 


Provide State grants to help local com- 
munities attract and qualify persons to 
meet immediate critical shortages of 
classroom personnel 


15,000,000 


State education agencies 


OE’s Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development (local districts apply to . 

State education agencies) 1 


5 Education Personnel Fellow- 
ships 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act— part C 


Improve the quality of education of 
experienced and prospective ele- 
mentary and secondary personnel 


35,000,000 


Prospective and experienced educa- 
tional personnel 


Participating institutions, local and 
State education agencies (information ' 

from OE's Bureau of Educational Per- 
sonnel Development) 


6 Educational personnel 
training programs 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act— part D 


Tram and retrain educational per- 
sonnel and teacher aides to strengthen 
personnel development from preschool 
through postsecondary vocational 
school 


45,000,000 


Prospective and experienced educa- 
tion personnel 


Participating institutions, local and 
State education agencies (information 
from OE's Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development) 


7 Faculty research/study 
abroad 


Mutual Educational and CuL 
tural Exchange Act 


(See 11-41) 


(See 11-12)5 


(See 11-40) 


(See 11-40) 


8 Leadership and vocational 
training grants 


Government and Relief in 
Occupied Areas 


Provide opportunities for Ryukyuans 
to observe and study in U.S. to improve 
education, economy 


170,000 


Ryukyuan nationals selected by their 
government 


Ryukyuan Island government in co- 
operation with Higher Commissioner j 

(information from OE’s Institute of 
International Studies) 


9 Fellowships for Ph.D. dis- 
sertation research abroad in 
modern foreign languages 
and area subjects (excludes 
English, French, German, 
Italian, Peninsular Spanish) 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 


Enable U.S. institutions to sponsor 
study abroad by advanced graduate 
students with a teaching goal 


(See 11-12)5 


Colleges and universities with grad- 
uate programs in language, area, or 
international studies 


OE's Institute of International Studies 


10 Foreign teacher develop- 
ment 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 


Provide opportunity for foreign edu- 
cators to observe U.S. methods, cur- 
riculum, organization (elementary and 
secondary) 


900,OCK)5 


Foreign educators (administrators, 
teacher trainers, education ministry 
officials) 


U.S. embassies, educational commis- 
sions, foundations abroad (information 
from OE's Institute of International 
Studies) 


11 Fulbright-Hays teacher ex- 
change 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 


Promote international understanding 
by exchange of teachers between U.S. 
and foreign nations 


16,050^ 


Elementary and secondary teachers, 
college instructors, and assistant 
professors 


OE's Institute of International Studies 


12 Media services and cap- 
tioned films, loan program; 
training grants 


Media Services and Cap- 
tioned Films 


Improve quality of instruction avail- 
able to deaf person: 


(See 11-8)5 


Persons who will use captioned film 
equipment 


OE's Bureau of Education for Handi- 
capped, Division of Educational Serv- 
ices 


13 Graduate fellowships 


National Defense Education 
Act-title IV 


Increase the number of well-qualified 
college teachers 


70,000,0005 


Prospective college teachers work- 
ing toward doctoral degrees 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Division of Graduate Pro- 
grams) 


14 College work-study 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title IV 


Provide part-time employment for 
postsecondary students 


(See 11-34) 


Postsecondary students 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Division of Student Finan- 
cial Aid) 


15 Foreign language fellow- 
ships (excludes Enghi, 
French, German, Italian, 
Peninsular Spanish) 


National Defense Education 
Act-title VI 


Assist in the training of teachers and 
other specialists in modern foreign 
languages and area studies 


(See 11-51)5 


(See 111-18, 20,21,24;IV-5) 


Individuals apply to participating insti- 
tutions (information from OE's Insti- 
tute of International Studies) 


16 Student loans 


National Defense Education 
Act-title II 


Provide for low-interest loans to col- 
lege students 


190,000,000 


College students 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Division of Student Finan- 
cial Aid) 


17 Educational opportunity 
grants 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title IV-A 


Assist students of exceptional financial 
need to go to college 


(See 11-37) 


College students of exceptional fi- 
nancial need 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Division of Student Finan- 
cial Aid) 


18 Modern foreign language 
graduate fellowships for in- 
tensive summer language 
study and/or academic year 


National Defense Education 
Act-title VI 


Enable U.S. institutions to assist grad- 
uate students training to be teachers 
or other specialists in language-area 
studies 


(See 11-51)^ 


Colleges and universities with lan- 
guage-area studies programs or sum- 
mer programs of intensive study 


OE's Institute of International Studies 


19 National Teaching Fellow- 
ships 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title III 


Augment the teaching resources of de- 
veloping institutions 


(See 11-31)5 


Highly qualified graduate students 
or junior faculty members from es- 
tablished institutions 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Division of College Support) 


20 Modern foreign language 
undergraduate stipends 
(summer only) 


National Defense Education 
Act-title VI 


Enable institutions to assist under- 
graduates' intensive study of a non- 
Western language (summer only) 


(See 11-51) 


NDEA language and area centers or 
institutions with intensive summer 
programs of language study 


OE’s Institute of International Studies 


21 Faculty development grants 
for academic year and sum- 
mer in foreign language and 
area studies 


National Defense Education 
Act-title VI 


Strengthen and improve teaching of 
non-Western languages and related 
area studies 


(See 11-51)5 


Colleges and universities 


OE’s Institute of International Studies 


22 Interest benefits for higher 
education loans 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title IV-B 


Provide interest benefits for student 
loans through commercial lenders 


61,235,000 


Students in eligible institutions of 
higher and vocational education 


Participating lenders (information from 
OE’s Division of Student Financial Aid) 


23 Faculty development grants 
for summer seminars in lan- 
guage and area studies 


National Defense Education 
Act-title VI 


Enable U.S. institutions to develop new 
programs of foreign language and re- 
lated area studies 


(See 11-51)^ 


Colleges and universities 


OE’s Institute of International Studies 

1 


24 Cuban student loans 


Migration and Refugee As- 
sistance Act 


Aid needy Cuban refugee college 
students to finance their education 


(See 11-33) 


Cubans who became refugees after 
January 1, 1959 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE’s Division of Student Finan- 
cial Aid) 


25 Librarian fellowships and 
traineeships 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title ll-B 


Increase opportunities throughout the 
Nation for training in librarianship 


(See 11-57)^ 


Fellows and others undergoing train- 
ing in librarianship and related fields 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Division of Library Services 
and Educational Facilities) 


26 Technical assistance, train- 
ing grants 


Act for International De- 
velopment of 1961 


Provide specialist training to foreign 
educators and strengthen education 
ind economy in developing nations 


1,500,000^ 


Foreign nationalsfrom countries with 
which U.S. has bilateral technical 
assistance agreements 


AID Mission with the concurrence of 
the local education ministry (informa- 
tion from OE's Institute of Interna- 
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27 Occupational training and 
retraining 


Manpower Development and 
Training Act 


Tram unemployed and underpmpicysd 
persons in all sections of the Nation 


(See 11-48) 


Persons referred by State employ- 
ment services 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Division of Manpower De- 
velopment and Training) 


28 Fellowships for higher edu- 
cation personnel 


Education Professions De- 
velopment Act- part E 


Training persons to serve as teachers, 
administrators, or educational spe- 
cialists in higher education 


6,900,000 


Institutions of higher education with 
graduate programs 


OE's Division of Graduate Programs 


29 Vocational teacher tfjining 
grants 


Vocational Education Amena- 
ments of 1968 


Improve qualifications of vocational 
education teachers 


(See 11-7)5 


Teachers of vocational education 
subjects 


Participating institutions (information 
from State boards of vocational educa- 
tion or OE's Div. of Voc.-Tech. Educa- 
tion) 


30 Adult basic education 
teacher training grants 


Adult Education Act of 1966 


Improve qualifications of teachers of 
adult basic education courses 


(See 11-47)5 


Teachers and teacher trainers of 
adult basic education courses 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Div. of Adult Education Pro- 
grams) 


31 Researcher training grants 


Cooperative Research Act 
(amended by ESEA-title 
IV) 


Improve qualifications of educational 
researchers 


6,750, 0005 


Present and prospective researchers 
in education 


Participating institutions (information 
from OE's Division of Higher Education 
Research) 


GROUP IV; For research 


1 Educational research (re- 
search, surveys, and evalua- 
tions) 


Cooperative Research Act 
(amended by ESEA- title 
IV) 


Support research on the improvement 
of education at all levels and in all 
subject areas 


15,167,000 


Colleges, universities. State educa- 
tion agencies, private or public 
groups, or individuals 


Research Analysis and Allocations 
Staff, Bureau of Research 


2 Educational research (dem- 
onstrations and develop- 
ment) 


Cooperative Research Act 
(amended by ESEA— title 
IV) 


Support development and demonstra- 
tion of educational materials, pro- 
cesses, and organizational arrange- 
ments at all levels 


8,500,000 


(Same as IV-1) 


Research Analysis and Allocations 
Staff, Bureau of Research 


3 Education Resources Infor- 
mation Center (dissemina- 
tion of research) 


Cooperative Research Act 
(amended by ESEA-title 
IV) 


Provide for dissemination of research 
findings to the educational community 


3,100,000 


(Same as IV-1) 


OE’s Division of Information Tech- 
nology and Dissemination 


4 Educational media research 
and demonstration 


Cooperative Research Act 
(amended by ESEA— title 
IV) 


Support research on educational uses 
of television, radio, motion pictures, 
and other media 


4,200,000 


(Same as IV-1) 


OE's Division of Higher Education Re- 
search 


5 Foreign language and area 
research 


National Defense Education 
Act-title VI 


Support research on improved instruc- 
tion in modern foreign languages and 
materials development and area 
studies 


2,750,000 


Colleges and universities, public 
school systems, professional orga- 
nizations, individuals 


OE's Institute of International Studies 


6 Library research and dem- 
onstration 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
-title ll-B 


Support research and demonstrations 
on librariesand library personnel train- 
ing 


3,000,000^ 


Colleges, universities, agencies, and 
organizations 


OE’s Division of Information Technol- 
ogy and Dissemination 


7 Special centers for research 
and development 


Cooperative Research Act 
(amended by ESEA— title 
IV) 


Conduct research on the major prob- 
lems of education 


10,800,000 


Colleges, universities, agencies, and 
organizations 


OE's Division of Educational Labora- 
tories 


8 Educational laboratories 


Cooperative Research Act 
(amended by ESEA— title 
IV) 


Provide for development and testing 
of educational innovations until ready 
for use in classroom 


23,600,000 


Colleges, universities, agencies, and 
organizations 


OE's Division of Educational Labora- 
tories 


9 Vocational research 


Vocational Education Act of 
1963— section 4-C 


Support research, training, and pilot 
programs for special vocational needs 


11.550,000 


State and local education agencies, 
colleges and universities, nonprofit 
organizations. 


OE's Division of Comprehensive and 
Vocational Education Research 


10 Handicapped research and 
demonstration 


Mental Retardation Facilities 
... Act and others 


Promote research and demonstration 
on education of the handicapped 


12,800,000 


State education agencies, local 
school districts, nonprofit private 
organizations, public groups 


OE's Bureau of Education for Handi- 
capped, Division of Research 


11 Faculty research/study 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 


(See 11-40) 


(See 11-12) 


(See 11-40) 


OE’s Institute of International Studies 


12 Foreign studies extension 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 


(See 11-26) 


(See 11-12) 


(See 11-26) 


OE's Institute of International Studies 


13 Graduate fellowships for 
Ph.D. dissertation research 
Overseas in modern foreign 
languages and area studies 


Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 


(See III-3) 


(See 11-12) 


(See 111-3) 


OE's Institute of International Studies 


14 Physical education and rec- 
reation for the handicapped 


P.L. 90-170 (Mental Retar- 
dation Amendments of 1967) 


To do research in areas of physical 
education and recreation for handi- 
capped children 


300,000 


State or local education agencies, 
public or nonprofit private educa- 
tional or research agencies and or- 
ganizations 


OE's Bureau of Education for Handi- 
capped, Division of Research 


15 Media research (handicap 
ped) 


Captioned Films . . and 

others 


Promote better media services to 
handicapped persons 


1,800,000 


(See 11-8) 


OE's Bureau of Education for Handi- 
capped, Division of Educational Serv- 
ices 



1 Figures in parentheses indicate estimated amounts or money carried over from prior years, rather than fiscal year 1969 appropriations. 

2 Does not include approximately $500,000 in foreign currencies appropriated to Department of State and assigned to commissions and foundations 
abroad for international transportation and maintenance costs but not transferred to HEW, nor does it include supplementary dollar grants to 
Americans provided by the State Department. 

3 At least 15 percent for handicapped. 

4 For State contracts only. 

5 Programs which include educational personnel training. 



jEditor’s Note: This tabulation of U.S. Office of Education programs was prepared by USOE's American Education staff. Reprints, 
in a larger format, can be ordered at 20 cents a copy (25 percent discount on orders over 100) from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Specify OE-1 1015-69. 



